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I. 


CHRISTIAN UNITY AND THE HISTORIC EPIS- 
COPATE; OR, THE FOURTH ESSENTIAL IN 
THE DECLARATION OF THE HOUSE OF 
BISHOPS. 


ACH official response to the Declaration of the House of 

Bishops has expressed the desire for Christian unity and a 
readiness to promote it. The first response came from the Confer- 
ence of Congregational Churches in Connecticut (1886). Receiving 
the Declaration in the most kindly spirit, the Conference affirmed 
its substantial agreement in regard to the first, second, and third 
essentials, so that the Churchman, in an early reference to it 
(November, 1886), spoke thus approvingly: The Congregational 
response ‘‘ is remarkable for the beauty of its language and for its 
Christian spirit.’’ 

But the Congregational Conference, in the frankness of Christian 
honesty and in the boldness of Christian equality, referred to the 
fourth and last essential in the Declaration—the Historic Episcopate 
—as divisive rather than irenic, as a note of division rather than of 
unity, and questioned its scriptural warrant. Upon this the Living 
Church, of Chicago, proceeded to rebuke the Congregational response 
as ‘* foretokening insuperable obstacles to organic union with Chris- 
tians who have discarded Episcopacy,’’ and proceeded to say: ‘“‘ If 
this is the way, . . . there is little use for our bishops to trouble 
themselves about a basis of Church unity.’’ And so lately as 
December, 1887, a Church journal speaks thus reprovingly: ‘‘ The 
Congregational red tape which has so nearly strangled our bishops 
must be unknotted or cut altogether away. The prevailing Congre- 
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gationalism is blind to the signs of the times, wraps itself about with 
the pessimistic blasphemy of ‘the survival of the fittest,’ and... 
ignoring the Church’s responsibility for the future as well as in the 
present, persists in its ‘Church without a bishop’ policy and prac- 
tice’’ (and more to the same purpose). These statements are in- 
structive.- Read in the light of 1888, do they not confirm rather 
than disprove the Congregational response? We wish it had been 
otherwise. We wish that the House of Bishops had entered into 
‘brotherly conference,’’ as they indicated in their Declaration of 
1886. In the mean time, we have heard not only from the Church 
journals and General Convention and Church Congress, but also 
from the Bishops, though not in the way of invitation to ‘‘ brotherly 
conference.’’ Bishop Coxe (as well as Rector Hodge) has in kindly 
words and, we believe, in kindly spirit presented a plan of Church 
unity made easy. And assuredly it were easy, if it were practicable 
and profitable and legitimate for the Evangelical Churches to accept 
and submit to the Historic Episcopate without definition or meaning. 

On the other hand, Bishop Paret, on the alert for the safety of the 
Historic Episcopate, demands: ‘‘ Are we not in danger of letting 
go the substance to gain the shadow? It seems now seriously pro- 
posed that we should coax Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, and 
others into line, and by some glittering promises persuade them to 
accept the laying on of a bishop’s hands, and at once let them go, 
to be still in every other point just such Presbyterians, Methodists, 
and Baptists as they were before. Is that the grand idea of Church 
unity? Is the ‘ Historic Episcopate’ only in the laying on of 
hands’ (the Churchman, February 25th, 1888)? We could readily 
find ways and means to allay the fears of the Bishop, but we are 
relieved from the attempt by the promptness of an unquestioned 
Churchman from the churchly region of Racine, whose kindly com- 
pliment we gladly and gratefully repeat : ‘‘ I know something about 
Presbyterians in general, and Presbyterian ministers in particular. 
There is no more high-minded and honorable body of men in the 
land than the Presbyterian ministry, and I am bold to assure your 
correspondent that they will never enter into any organic union 
with the Church except on the most explicit and Christian terms , 
and when they accept those terms they will stand by them in purity 
and truth” (Frederick S. Jewell). 

But the statement of Bishop Paret has greater significance still, in 
what it indicates as the crowning issue in the Declaration of the 
House of Bishops—‘‘ the Historic Episcopate.’’ This he indicates 
as the crucial test for Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, etc., who 
would enter into Christian unity with the Protestant Episcopal 
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Church. This—‘‘ the Historic Episcopate’’—is specifically styled 
by Bishop Huntington the crux in the Declaration, and is empha- 
sized (italicized) by him as such. (See the Bishop’s Address, 1887, 
to his Diocesan Convention.) The House of Bishops would seem to 
have purposely emphasized it by its position as the fourth and last 
of the essentials. This depositum is declared by the House of 
Bishops (General Convention, 1886) incapable of compromise or 
surrender. 

However singularly true it may be according to the statement of 
an able and brilliant Episcopal writer in the Churchman, February 
18th, 1888, that the High Church theory of the Episcopate and the 
Priesthood in the Protestant Episcopal Church “‘ is found most fre- 
quently among the Bishops,’’ the writer himself is competent to 
determine. We do not by any means challenge (it is not our prov- 
ince to challenge) the statement, but we mark it as significant. 
Especially do we mark such official Episcopal statements as we have 
quoted, now that “‘ brotherly conference’’ is proposed ‘* with Chris- 
tian bodies seeking to restore the organic unity of the Church ;’’ and 
more especially when, if this proposal were carried out, possible 
negotiations might be pending as the outcome of “‘ brotherly con- 
ference.” 

The terse statement of Bishop Huntington, the irenic amplitude 
of Bishop Coxe, the sensitive not to say significant interrogation of 
Bishop Paret, lead us to read with special care Bishop Doane’s 
*‘ paper on Christian unity’ (New York Jnudependent, February 3d, 
1887). If we understand Bishop Doane (and we think him by no 
means obscure), he affirms and emphasizes ‘‘ the idea of a class and 
order of men set apart as the channels and conveyers of grace from 
God to men.”” This he styles ‘‘ Our (Church) priesthood representa- 
tive of Christ and authoritative to act for him.’’ . . . ‘‘ In this idea 
of priesthood ’’ (in his Church) Bishop Doane affirms ‘‘ two char- 
acteristic and essential features—offering and absolution. The first 
is especially illustrated by the priestly act in the celebration of the 
Holy Communion by which he (the priest) offers the memorial 
sacrifice.’’ 

‘* Also inherent in every priest by the gift of his ordination is the 
power of absolution, or the power of the remission of sins, and the 
power of mzssion,’’ or sending forth others with like authority. 

‘*Put into the language of modern use, there is the power to 
ordain, to offer, to absolve.” (The italics in these quotations are 
Bishop Doane’s.) 


To this Episcopal succession, and to this alone, belongs. this 





power, this threefold power. Hence this highest claim Bishop 
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Doane asserts for the Episcopal ministry, ‘‘ and the whole thought 
of priesthood, of sacrifice, of the altar, of regeneration in baptism, 
of authoritative absolution, of grace given by laying on of hands or 
by other sacramental means and signs.”’ 

“We, while claiming these things for ourselves, protest against 
their denial of them to us,’’ he says. 

‘*We hold that any baptism, administered in water, in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost carries with 
it the gift of regeneration.”’ 

And further, the idea of the Church, according to Bishop Doane, 
carries with it “‘ the necessity of one polity, one liturgy (so far as the 
sacramental offices are concerned), and, of course, one Confession 
of Faith. To allow hypothetical ordination to ministers still calling 
themselves by human names and keeping up their separate organiza- 
tions, or to grant the use of different forms for the celebration of the 
Divine Offices, is absolutely inconsistent with the essential thought 
of true unity.”’ 

In the light of such statements the fourth essential—‘* the Historic 
Episcopate’’—seems clearly and inflexibly to involve the claim not 
only of high ritualism, but of sacerdotalism and sacramentalism and 
the only valid ordination. 

Such an issue presented to the millions of evangelical Christians 
in this country recalls the first response to the Declaration—the 
response by the Conference of Congregational Churches, Connecti- 
cut, 1886—‘* We are far from a conviction of its Scriptural deriva- 
tion, and, indeed, are accustomed to regard it as a note of division 
rather than of unity in the Church.”’ 

From the Episcopal statements just quoted is it not apparent to 
what committal those may be exposed who would accept the Decla- 
ration of the House of Bishops without conference—a committal to 
open and high sacerdotalism, sacramentarianism, and Episcopal con- 
trol ; a clerical priesthood divinely empowered (and it alone em- 
powered) as a mediating, sacrificing, absolving Order—strictly and 
consummately a hierarchical Order through which is given effect to 
every Christian ordinance, even regenerating men in baptism, 
actually offering the body and blood of Christ in the sacrifice of the 
Eucharist, absolving from sin or condemning under the terrors of 
excommunication, and including “‘ the doctrine of the Apostolic suc- 
cession as essential to our definition of a valid ministry.’’ (See 
Bishop Doane.) 

The Declaration, involving such a committal (without conference), 
comes supported by this assumption: ‘‘It is evident to all men 
diligently reading the Holy Scriptures and ancient authors that 
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there have been from the Apostles’ time these orders of ministers in . 
Christ’s Church—bishops, priests, and deacons.’” The conclusion is 
involved in the ultimatum, an Historic Epis¢opate, as the last essen- 
tial in the Declaration of the House of Bishops—the conclusion, as 
it has been so often and so imperiously urged since the time of 
Archbishop Laud, No Bishop, no Church. 

In case of ‘‘ brotherly conference’ there might be opportunity 
to explain and modify and even withdraw or reject such a claim, and 
to agree upon some basis embodying essential and primitive truth. 
But without conference we are confronted by this assumption and 
this imperious claim challenging the acceptance and submission of 
the Evangelical Christian Churches. It were easy to answer this 
assumption with the facts of Scripture and the history of primitive 
Christianity. But to do this were not becoming without conference 
and yet while brotherly conference is proposed and is therefore 
possible. To do this is inconsistent with the general plan of this 
paper, which is to let the Churchmen themselves speak and discuss, 
until there be some outcome of the brotherly conference to which we 
are invited. To do this is unnecessary for me, since learned, able, 
eloquent Churchmen from the time of Laud to our time have done 
this faithfully, and so have held in check the ambitious tendency to 
sacerdotalism and sacramentarianism and ecclesiasticism. The dis- 
cussions in the General Conventions—even the last General Conven- 
tion (1886)—and in the Church Congresses—even the last Church 
Congress (1887)—pursue this very line of thought with the mastery 
of learning and logic and eloquence. 

So recent a book as The Etclesiastical Polity of the New Testa- 
ment, by ‘‘the Late Head Master of Christ’s Hospital,’’ through 
its 400 pages traces and enforces this, ‘‘ presenting a view of the 
Christian religion in its original form ; marking some of the differ- 
ences between Scripture truth and Church tradition, between the 
primitive state of Christianity as it came from the Apostles, and 
what it became in the hands of uninspired men’’ (Preface vi.). Ina 
careful Appendix, p. 374, the learned author affirms : 

‘* There is no indication in the New Testament that the Christian ministry was in the 
Apostolic age regarded as a priesthood, either in name or in office; nor are there any 
traces of such an opinion in the Fathers of the second century. But from and after 
the beginning of the third century a great change is seen. The ministers of the Church 


were then looked upon as priests, a mediating, sacrificing, and absolving order, as the 
priesthood is now in the Church of Rome.” 


Page 376: ‘‘ The sacerdotalism of the third and fourth centuries was no mere ques- 
tion of words and names, but a deep and essential change introduced into the Church 
system ; and one of its first effects was to graft upon the divine and simple religion of 


the New Testament an elaborate sacramenialism not surpassed in its superstitions by the 
darkest ages of the Papacy.’’ 
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This he proceeds to illustrate and prove by varied and cumulative 
historic references (pp. 371-400). 

In the early part of this work the author carefully retraces the 

history of the change from the primitive simplicity and purity and 
order—a change slight at first and subtle and well-nigh concealed, 
but favored by ambitious, uninspired men, cautiously asserting and 
increasing its claim until in the third century it openly declared 
itself, and in the fourth century referred to its ambitious assump- 
tions as traditional authority. In Chapter II. for fifty pages the 
author proceeds to show that Diocesan Episcopacy (the Episcopacy 
practised by the House of Bishops and proposed as an ultimatum), 
did not exist in the primitive Christian Church ; that the presbyter- 
bishops or co-presbyters (equals at first) shared the common name or 
title ; that afterward the practice arose of appointing one presbyter 
as superintendent or primus inter pares ; that afterward he who thus 
became a centre of unity was regarded more and more as a deposi- 
tary of truth and authority ; and that afterward he assumed to be 
the vicegerent of Christ ; and, finally, to be the supreme, infallible 
pontiff. . . 
' The contrast between the early Christian ministry and the later 
hierarchy ‘‘ was completed by the introduction and expansion of the 
sacerdotal element.’’ To illustration and proof of this the author 
devotes the third chapter of fifty pages. Following this line of 
contrast (or divergence from primitive purity and parity), it is pos- 
sible, says this author, ‘‘ for our clergy who desire to draw gutte close 
to Romanism, etc. Such Anglo-Catholics often seem to feel that 
they need not go over to Rome, because they can thus make a 
Rome for themselves where they are,”’ etc. 

Another book so recent as 1887, on The Growth of Church 
Institutions, by another Churchman, Dr. Hatch, of Oxford, Eng- 
land, gives ‘‘the summary of results arrived at by an independent 
study of original sources’’ (Preface, p. vi.) in the same direction as 
Dr. Jacob’s book just quoted. Dr. Hatch proceeds at length to 
show “‘ by what gradual steps the Congregational system of early 
times passed into the Dzocesan system of later times (Chapters I. and 
II.) ; how the National Churches arose from communities becoming 
grouped in larger combinations on the political lines first of the 
Roman administration, and afterward of the newly-formed kingdoms 
of the West, so as to form the aggregates or units which are known 
as National Churches’’ (Roman, Anglican, etc. See Chapters VII. 
and VIII.) 

In the course of his historic advance he remarks: ‘‘ It has no 
doubt been sometimes maintained that the diocese in its mod- 
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ern sense is an institution of primitive times. But the recorded 
facts are far from supporting this view.’’ And again: ‘‘In earlier 
times such a system would have been impossible.’ Again he 
remarks : ‘‘ The idea that ordination confers not merely status, but 
character, and still more the idea that such character is indelible, are 
foreign to primitive times.’’ And not to multiply quotations from 
Dr. Hatch: ‘‘ The Diocesan system as it now exists is the effect of 
a series of historical circumstances. It is impossible to defend every 
part of it as being primitive, nor is it necessary to do so. It is suffi- 
cient to show that it is the result of successive readaptations of the 
Church’s framework to the needs of the times.’’ Significantly does 
Dr. Hatch deny the modern assumption of “‘ identity between the 
Eastern and the Western usages, and a continuity of existence between 
the usages of the fifth century and those of the eighth as not only want- 
ing in historical proof, but contrary to historical analogy.’’ On the 
other hand, he declares there is ‘* such variance (of the primitive and 
Eastern) with the system of the Western Church in later times, and 
especially with that of the Church of England, as hardly to be 
credible except upon the clearest evidence,’’ which he proceeds to 
give with the successive modifications and readaptations from ‘‘ the 
congregational system of early Christianity to the diocesan system 
of medieval and modern times.”’ 

The principle of Dr. Hatch is in keeping with that of Dr. Jacob: 
‘* The visible Church is the true original subject of all power (as saith 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vii. 14), so that a pastor and teacher and 
administrator of sacred things in a congregation of Christian men, 
who have access to God through Jesus Christ—whatever inward call 
he may require—needs no other outward appointment to his office 
than the authority of the Church in which he ministers.’’ Hence 
Dr. Jacob’s conclusion is in keeping with that of Dr. Hatch, ‘‘ that 
in such matters the Church may appoint in any mode which may be 
deemed most expedient, amenable only to the general law of decency 
and order; that to restrict ordination to the hands of Bishops is 
owing to no divine law or apostolic prescription’’ (pp. 112-14). Con- 
firmatory authorities are referred to and largely quoted from Jerome 
to Lightfoot. The resultant is thus substantially stated on the one 
hand: ‘*‘ However the Churches like our own may prefer the Episcopal 
government and ordination ; yet, on the other hand, the govern- 
ment and the ordinations of Presbyterian Churches are just as valid, 
Scriptural, and apostolic as our own’’ (pp. 114, 115). 

We must conclude our Episcopal references in this direction by 
one or two (of many possible) quotations from Archbishop wey s 
Kingdom of Christ Delineated, pp. 248-52 : 
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® “The bodies of Christians we have been speaking of (z.¢., the Reformed Churches) 
had full power (z.e., authority) to retain, or to restore, or to originate, whatever form of 
Church government they, in their deliberate and cautious judgment, might deem best 
for the time and country and persons they had to deal with; . . . provided nothing 
were done contrary to Gospel precepts and principles. 

‘* They were, therefore, perfectly at liberty to appoint bishops, even if they had none 
that joined in the Reformation ; or to discontinue the appointment, even if they had ; 
whichever they were convinced was the most conducive to the great object of all Church 
government.” 


This concurrence of primitive and present evidence is not only 
sufficient, but it is convincing. But this is illustrated and confirmed 
by the history of the Episcopal Church in England and in America. 
According to Bishop Burnet, in 1540 (soon after the rupture with 
the Romish Church) the learned divines of England replied to the 
tenth question submitted to them by Henry VIII.: ‘* The bishops 
and priests at one time were not two things, but both one office in 
the beginning of Christ’s religion ;’’ and the Archbishop of York 
said : ‘‘ The name of a bishop is not properly a name of Order, but a 
name of office, signifying an overseer.” * And in his Addenda to 
Part I., History of the Reformation, referring to The Institution of a 
Christian Man, published in 1537 by authority of Henry VIII., the 
Bishop says: ‘* Both in this writing and in the Wecessary Erudition 
of a Christian Man, bishops and priests are spoken of as one and the 
same office. In the ancient Church they knew none of those sub- 
tleties which were found out in the latter ages.’” One hundred years 
later (1647) Bishop Hall wrote in his famous /renicon : 


** Blessed be God, there is no difference in any essential point between the Church 
of England and her sister Reformed Churches. We unite in every article of Christian 
doctrine, without the least variation. . . . The only difference between us consists in 
our mode of constituting the external ministry ; and even with respect to this point we 
are of one mind, because we all profess to believe that it is not an essential of the Church 
(though in the opinion of many it is a matter of importance to her well-being) ; and we 
all retain a respectful and friendly opinion of each other, not seeing any reason why so 
small a disagreement should produce any alienation of affection among us.”’ 

‘* But if a difference of opinion with regard to these points of external order must 
continue, why may we not be of one heart and of one mind? or, why should this dis- 
agreement break the bonds of good brotherhood ?” 


In the on-going history of the Reformation in England leading 
Protestants from the Reformed Churches on the Continent, such as 
Melanchthon, Calvin, Bullinger, etc., were invited to conference with 
those of the English Church toward effecting an alliance of all Prot- 
estantism. It appears that Melanchthon received the royal offer of 
the Chair of Divinity at Cambridge. 





* Records XXV., History of the Reformation. 
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By invitation of Archbishop Cranmer, Martin Bucer, the reformed 
minister of Strasburg, and Peter Martyr, of Florence, not to mention 
many other Continental Reformers, came over to aid the Protestant 
Reformation in England. Bucer was appointed theological Professor 
at Cambridge, as was Peter Martyr at Oxford. 

The English reformers recognized the non-Episcopal Protestants 
on the Continent as Churches, drew from their liturgies and confes- 
sions, and consulted with their ministers in revising the Book of 
Common Prayer, and framed the definitions of the true ministry and 
of the visible Church as if designing not to exclude these their non- 
Episcopal brethren.* Canon Perry + says: ‘* The learned Hooker 
cannot be shown to have held that Episcopacy was indispensable to 
a Church.’’ Professor Kinloch Nelson says, in quoting this: ‘* Dr. 
Perry might have added that Hooker expressly repudiated it.’’ In 
vol. iii., p. 162, of his history, Dr. Perry declares that ‘‘ the Divine 
right of Episcopacy has always been and always will be an open 
question in the Church of England. The Preface to the Ordinal is 
evidently open to an interpretation which will suit either view, and 
it seems impossible to prove that the Church has made any author- 
itative declaration on the subject.’’ 

Such eminent men as Hooker, Jewell, Whitgift, Field, Stillingfleet, 
Whately reject the high claim of exclusive Episcopal authority and 
validity set up by Laud, Bilson, and that class of Churchmen—*‘ No 
Church without a Bishop’’ (or, as the Romanist would put it, 
‘Ecclesia est in Episcopo’ and ‘‘Apostolis vicaria ordinatione suc- 
cedunt’’), asserting that no ordination is valid unless it be Episcopal, 
and that no Church can be or stand without Episcopacy. 

Long ago (1618) Bishop Andrewes wrote: ‘‘ He must needs be 
stone blind that sees not Churches standing without it ; he must be 
made of iron, and hard-hearted, that denies them salvation.”’ 

Bishop Hall + says: ‘‘ Those particular Churches to whom this 
power and faculty (that of Episcopacy) is denied lose nothing of the 
true essence of a Church, though they miss something of their glory 
and perfection.”’ 

According to Goode,§ Professor Holland, Professor at Oxford 
(1604), “‘ openly reprehended young Laud in the Schools for a sedi- 
tious person in maintaining that there could be no true Church with- 
out Diocesan Bishops, who would thus unchurch the Reformed Prot- 





* See Burnet on the XXXIX. Articles ; and Blunt’s Reformation in England. In- 
troduction by Bishop Doane, of New Jersey. 

+ History of the Church of England from the Reign of Elizabeth, vol. i., pp. 19, 20. 

t Works, vol. x., p. 282. Oxford Edition, 1837. 

§ Divine Rule, vol. ii. 
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estant Churches beyond seas, and sow division between us and them 
who were brethren by this novel popish position.’’ * 

Involving this and more is a statement by Bishop Fleetwood : t 
‘* We had many ministers from Scotland, from France, and from the 
Low Countries who were ordained by presbyters only and not by 
bishops, and they were instituted into benefices with cure, . . . and 
yet were never reordained, but only subscribed the Articles.’’ And 
Keble ¢ says : ‘‘ Nearly up to the time when Hooker wrote, numbers 
had been admitted to the ministry of the Church of England with 
no better than Presbyterian ordination.’’ ‘‘In fact,’’ says Dr. 
Blakeney,§ “‘ no one of the Church of England in those days thought 
of calling into question the validity of the orders and sacraments of 
the Reformed Churches.’’ 

We will conclude our references to English authorities in this 
direction (which might be greatly multiplied) by a brief quotation 
from Bishop Lightfoot :| ‘‘ The Episcopate was formed out of the 
presbyteral order by elevation ; and the title, which originally was 
common to all, came at length to be appropriated to the chief of 
them.’’ And again: ‘‘ The Episcopate was formed out of the pres- 
bytery,’’ together with a single sentence from Dean Stanley, which 
will bring us to the present period of the Church of England: 
“* According to the strict rules of the Church derived from those 


early times, there are but two orders—presbyters and deacons.”’ 
Here, within the Episcopal Church and by high authority earlier 
and later, is furnished an alternative to the extreme and exclusive 
view of Historic Episcopacy. According to the broader and more 
primitive view, there is not only place but occasion for ‘* brotherly 
conference’ and mutual correction. Here there is ground for possi- 
ble conciliation and practical compromise. Here is an open and sure 


‘*way out of denominationalism,’’ to copy a phrase from the 
Churchman—a way no less practicable, it would seem, for the Epis- 
copal than for the non-Episcopal, illustrated, according to the same 
paper, by the practice to-day in the historical, philological, and 
scientific world of ‘‘ discovering truth by comparison of views ;’’ and, 
we might add, not according to the practice of former days by eccle- 
siastical decrees assuming and dictating what shall be scientific truth. 
The application is easy. 





* See the Church Review, February, 1887, Professor Kinloch Nelson’s able article. 
+ Works, p. 552, A.D. 1712. 

¢ In his preface to Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity. 

§ Book of Common Prayer in its History and Interpretation, 34 ed., 1870. 

|| Christian Ministry (Com. on Philippians). 

Christian Institutions, p. 210. 
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Many candid, wise, and noble men, Episcopal no less than non- . 
Episcopal, see in this direction not only a way out of denomination- 
alism, but into Christian unity—not into absorption and uniformity, 
but into Christian co-operation and intercommunion. 

Shall this be the course and the conclusion? This is the urgent 
question not only for the large and growing non-Episcopal churches 
of our land, but no less for the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States. This was the urgent question for discussion in the 
last Episcopal General Convention (£886) and in the last Church 
Congress (1887). ; 

But more ; this involves, perhaps, the very name of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, its affiliations as Protestant or non-Protestant, 
and its destiny for the time to come. For the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States, then, this is to-day a paramount ques- 
tion. As such it becomes a matter of signal interest to American 
Christendom as well as to that individual Church. What policy for 
the future shall dominate in her councils? Shall it be Ecclesiasti- 
cism or Evangelism? Restriction or Reciprocity? Excommunion 
or Intercommunion? Justly has one of their own honored clergy 
said: ‘‘ They cannot shut their eyes to the fact that the great mass 
of American Christianity is outside this Church, and that it zs Chris- 
tianity.’’ Wisely has he said: ‘‘ American Protestantism is ready 
to listen to us if we speak broadly and reasonably—not otherwise. 
The opportunity of our Church, such an one as comes once in cen- 
turies, is before us. We may seize it, or we may lose it.”’ 


RANSOM B. WELCH. 
Auburn Theological Seminary. 





Il. 
PRIMITIVE JUSTICE. 


N the year 1756 Edmund Burke published his essay entitled, ‘‘ A 
Vindication of Natural Society ; or, a View of the Miseries and 
Evils Arising to Mankind from every Species of Artificial Society.’’ It 
was a satire on Bolingbroke’s philosophical writings in favor of Natural 
Religion. With much detail and great ingenuity he masses the facts 
of history and shows the evils which have,attended upon organized 
political life. The horrors of war, the rivalry and hatred of nations, 
the monstrous abuses of power, the delays and perversions of law, 
and the travesties of justice, are all ingeniously shown to be the out- 
growth of organized society. He proves that despotism, aristocracy, 
and democracy are equally bad, and have had an equally pernicious 
influence on the best interests of humanity. He quotes John Locke 
to the effect that despotism is worse than anarchy, that an irregular 


state of nature is preferable to such a government. Speaking of the 
forms of justice in civil society, he says : 


‘‘In a word, my Lord, the injustice, delay, puerility, false refinement, and affected 
mystery of the law are such, that many who live under it come to admire and envy the 
expedition, simplicity, and equality of arbitrary judgments.” Again he says: ‘‘ But 
we will not place the state of nature, which is the reign of God, in competition with 
political society, which is the absurd usurpation of man. Ina state of nature, it is true 
that a man of superior force may beat or rob me; but then it is. true that I am at full 
liberty to defend myself or make reprisal by surprise or by cunning, or by any other 
way in which I may be superior to him. But in political society a rich man may rob 
me in another way. I cannot defend myself, for money is the only weapon with which 
we are allowed to fight; and if I attempt to avenge myself, the whole force of that 
society is ready to complete my ruin.” 


Burke’s argument, which was intended as a reductio ad absurdum, 
might possibly in some of its features be put to a more serious use. 
We are accustomed to hear a good deal said as to the unhappy con- 
dition into which the law has fallen in its bearing upon public dis- 
orders. Weare told that the law is powerless to correct the evils 
or avenge the crimes which afflict society. The delays and refine- 
ments of the law, the perversions of justice, the farcical character of 
the jury system, are fertile topics for newspaper and magazine liter- 
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ature. The daily journal repeats periodically its lamentations over . 
the fact that so many notorious rascals go unimprisoned and un- 
hung. Indeed, the thing has become so’commonplace that our 
comic papers make use of it as one of the best of jokes to provoke 
the laughter of the public. 

There are various theories as to the relation of the individual to 
the State. One of these theories is in substance this: that the 
individual, on entering into organized society, surrenders a portion 
of his so-called natural rights into the hands of the State. In 
return for this he receives from the State protection of life and 
property, and is guaranteed the enjoyment of all those rights and 
privileges which belong to all its citizens. If this theory be at all 
correct, there is a kind of implied contract between the citizen and 
the State. The individual hands over to the State some of his 
natural rights, that the State may exercise them for him in a better 
way, impartially, and for the general good of all. Whether there 
be this contract or not, the individual often assumes that there is, 
and in the event of the State failing to perform its functions, the 
individual falls back on what he considers his natural rights. Hence 
come mob law and lynch law. Hence comes the shooting by young 
Dukes of his father’s murderer when the jury had acquitted him. 
Hence came ultimately the Cincinnati riots. There are times, also, 
when the courts acquit and the public excuses a man in his resort to 
primitive justice. When Rowley murdered the man who had 
betrayed and ruined his home, every one knew in advance substan- 
tially what the verdict would be. Legal redress for the injured hus- 
band is in such cases too doubtful, and the jury as well as the public 
will resort to some fiction, such as insanity or self-defence, in order 
to acquit the accused. Burke’s essay, as well as the legal or illegal 
disorders just referred to, suggest a more careful inquiry into the 
methods of primitive justice or primitive criminallaw. This inquiry 
we shall make, not, of course, with any idea of instituting a com- 
parison unfavorable to the methods of organized society, but simply 
as a matter of curious and interesting historical research. The 
inquiry might be justified on other grounds, inasmuch as it could be 
shown that from these crude and primitive methods of justice the 
restraints and sanctions of modern law have arisen. We shall find, 
moreover, that vengeance was not capricious and lawless in those 
early days. It was swift, orderly, and sure; and in its execution 
was a terror to evil-doers. In all studies of the past the comparative 
method has more and more, of late years, come into vogue. In 
language, in religion, in-customs and traditions, in law and political 
institutions, the light which this method has thrown upon the prog- 
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ress of society has been wonderful. By the light of this lamp we 
have seen that peoples widely separated and widely differing in 
language and government, as well as in physical characteristics, are 
kindred in origin, children of the same household. We have learned 
from Max Miiller that the common nursery tales of modern times, 
the stories of Robin Hood and Jack and the Bean Stalk, were told 
among the Greeks and Hindus, as well as among our own Germanic 
ancestors—that is, that they were the common possession of the old 
family, before its breaking up, in the old Aryan days. Indeed, 
almost any feature of modern social, religious, or civil life may be 
shown to be rooted in the distant past. In other words, the ten- 
dency of these comparative studies is more and more to show that 
the race is a unit. 

Among the Jews we find a custom called blood revenge, with the 
duty and scope of which we are all somewhat familiar. We have, 
perhaps, been accustomed to regard it as a peculiar feature of the 
Jewish polity—a feature which distinguished them from the mass of 
mankind. On the contrary, it was one which the Jews held in 
common with many, if not with most other peoples—one which, it 
may not be too much to say, is found everywhere in certain stages 
of tribal development. It was found among the Greeks, the Hindus, 
the Germans, the Scandinavians, and probably among other peoples, 
where it had disappeared before we have any knowledge of them, 
but had left some traces of its former existence. It is thought to 
be a mark of the comparatively early maturity of the Roman State, 
that there is in Roman law no trace, or, at most, the faintest trace, 
of this system.* It is found in full force to-day among savage or 
partly civilized peoples, in Australia, Arabia, Barbary, Corsica. In- 
deed, this custom has been found so widely prevalent and among 
peoples so distinct, that we are warranted in the belief that it isa 
general and necessary feature of early criminal law. ‘‘ No rule in 
the ancient world was more vigorous or more widely spread. None 
occupies a larger space in legal history.’’ + Let us inquire into the 
meaning, the law, and the obligation of Blood Revenge, and try to 
notice the course which it has run in history. 

The earliest form of society and government was the Patriarchal. 
Over this primitive household the eldest male of the line presided, 
and was both priest and king. He was the absolute owner of all the 
property, and life and death were at his disposal. The simplest 
definition of the family is the union of those who through marriage 
and birth are connected with the house father. When the household 
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became too large, it broke up into different households, each related 
to the other, but having a separate existence and holding separate 
corporate property (Hearn’s Aryan Household, Introduction, pp. 
5-6). These groups formed the clan, the outside limit of fellowship 
and sympathy in the ancient world. In this primitive society there 
were no laws made, and therefore there were no officers of the law. 
Custom and tradition ruled their lives. Three duties or privileges 
devolved upon the family—to rear and protect the young, to avenge 
those who had been slain, and to inherit the property of the dead. 
Of these duties none was so sacred and imperative as that which 
called upon them to avenge the death of the blood relation. But 
who was to avenge him? Society had not yet risen to the concep- 
tion of the State as a sovereign power, holding the scales of justice 
between man and man, and dealing out the awards of the law. 
There was no State. If society was to be protected and its wrongs 
avenged, it was the individual who must constitute himself the 
minister of justice. The primitive man did not look upon deeds of 
violence and bloodshed as affecting the welfare of the public. If 
a man were killed there was no feeling that justice had been out- 
raged or that the sovereign good of the community had been im- 
perilled. These are modern refinements of which the primitive man 
knew nothing. f 

The only members of the community who had suffered or been 
wronged were the immediate family of the murdered man. And 
this brings to our notice a very marked distinction in the penal law 
of ancient society as compared with modern. ‘“‘ All civilized com- 
munities,’’ says Sir Henry Maine, ‘‘ agree in drawing a distinction 
between offences against the State and offences against the individ- 
ual.”” (Ancient Law, p. 357.) 

A wrong which affects the community, and so violates the rights of 
society, is called a crime, while if the harm of the offence is limited 
to the single individual against whom it was directed, the offender is 
guilty only of a fort. ‘‘ The penal law of ancient society is not 
the law of crimes; it is the law of torts’’ (Maine’s Ancient Law, 
p- 358.) | | 

The notion of a wrong done to society was too complicated for 
those early times. The injury was to the immediate relatives of the 
injured or murdered man, and they, and not the State, were to con- 
stitute themselves his avengers, When Tacitus wrote his account 
of the early Germans he described a society founded ona military 
basis. It is with some surprise that we find that the offences pun- 
ished with death are treason, desertion, and physical incapacity for 
military service ; while homicide is spoken of as a milder offence, and 
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was punished only witha fine. To be sure, in this case the law of 
blood revenge had given place to the law of compensation. But 
even in an earlier day the State would not have punished murder as 
it punished treason or desertion, but would have left it to the imme- 
diate relatives of the dead. To the same effect I quote Hearn on 
the Aryan Household: ‘‘One of the most striking differences 
between the modern and the archaic conception of law is found in 
the motives for the interference of the State. To us the State 
appears to perform its natural functions in enforcing civil rights, in 
punishing and repressing crime, in securing to every man his own, 
and in so dealing with offenders that peaceful men may live undis- 
turbed. No such aspects of the functions of the State presented 
itself to the archaic man. He did not consider that the State was 
concerned in dealing with cases of violence or of fraud. These were 
matters not of public, but of individual concern, or, at most, 
required the interference of the kin.”” (Aryan Household, p. 436.) 

The duty, therefore, of avenging the violent death of any member 
of the community fell to those who had suffered most by his death 
—namely, to his immediate relations, pre-eminently and first of all 
to the nearest blood relation. Blood seemed to call for blood. In 
these early days nothing but the death of the man-slayer could sat- 
isfy the demands of the injured household. To accept of any com- 
pensation would subject the family to reproach and contempt. 
Sinding, in his history of Scandinavia, says that when a father was 
once offered money as compensation for the murder of his only son, 
he replied : ‘‘I will not carry the corpse of my dearly beloved son in 
my pocketbook.’’* 

Among the Northmen if a murder were committed cunningly and 
treacherously, then vengeance by blood was an unavoidable obliga- 
tion, from which the surviving relative could not withdraw without 
total loss of reputation. Among the Australians the holiest duty a 
native can be called on to perform is to avenge the death of his 
nearest relation.t ‘‘If he left this duty unfulfilled the old women 
would taunt him ; if he were unmarried no girl would speak to him ; 
if he had wives they would leave him; his mother would cry and 
lament that she had given birth to so degenerate a son ; his father 
would treat him with contempt, and he would be the mark for 
public scorn.”’ 

‘*In Barbary,’’ says a writer on Tunis, ‘‘ they carry out Corsican 
revenge, and only the death of the murderer or one of his family will 





* Sinding’s History of Scandinavia, Introduction, p. 31. 
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satisfy the family of the murdered. And these laws are so strict 
that if there is no man in the family, the wife of the murdered man 
would make a bargain with another man, and even marry him, if 
necessary, to have the murder of her husband revenged.’’* But in 
early society there was not merely this sense of personal responsi- 
bility ; there was also the feeling of corporate responsibility, which 
made the community accountable for the acts of its members. The 
avenger of blood in pursuing his right was supported, if necessary, 
by the family to which he belonged; and, on the contrary, the 
offender or man-slayer might also be supported by his blood rela- 
tions. The duty of avenging the wrong and the responsibility for 
the wrong were felt to rest alike upon each and all of the respective 
households. If the actual criminal had escaped, any other member 
of his family might be lawfully exposed to the blow of the avenger. 
In his account of the Australians, above referred to, Sir George 
Grey says that when it is known that a man has been slain, and 
especially when the actual culprit has escaped, his kinsfolk run for 
their lives; the very children of seven years of age know whether 
they are of kin to the man-slayer, and if so are off at once into 
hiding.t 

It is easy to see that in this state of affairs one deed of violence 
only gave birth to another ; and where the quarrels were espoused 
by the respective clans, it resulted in those feuds and tribal animos- 
ities which have been the curse and almost the destruction of primi- 
tive society. This is said to have been true to a marked degree in 
Iceland, as shown by the oldest Sagas, where one murder follows 
another. So among the early Germans we find that the tribes were 
constantly at war with each other. When Varus attempted to 
introduce Roman legal methods among the wild peoples of Northern 
Germany, the natives are said to have expressed their satisfaction 
that the difficulties: once settled by arms were now to be settled by 
law. Tacitus, in speaking of the law of inheritance among the 
Germans, says that the son must inherit.the quarrels as well as the 
friendships of his father. So among the clans of Scotland we find 
that there hereditary feuds were carried on from generation to gen- 
eration. Macaulay (History of England, vol. v., p. 87) finds the 
clew to much of the political history of Scotland in the seventeenth 
century in the internal quarrels of the clans. The clans of MacDonald 
and Mackintosh had a dispute which originated in the times of the 
Danish pirates. The infamous and horrible massacre of Glencoe was 
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due in part toa quarrel between the MacDonalds and Campbells. 
This law of blood revenge in all its naked violence was, perhaps, 
the best means of repressing disorders which primitive times could 
devise. The man who drew sword or spear against another in times 
of peace knew that he was taking his own life in his hand. Each 
member of the community was made responsible in his own person 
and with his own life for keeping the peace. Where men have entire 
liberty to avenge their own injuries in arms it is not safe to give 
way to deeds of violence and hardly to words of abuse. Moreover, 
by making the whole family responsible for the acts of each of its 
members, the whole influence of the family was brought to bear upon 
the individual to secure peace and good order. The avenger of 
blood was the rude policeman of primitive society. ‘‘ No one,”’ 
says Tylor (Anthropology, p. 415), ‘‘ who has seen the workings of 
blood vengeance can deny its practical reasonableness and its use in 
restraining men from violence while as yet there are no judges and 
executioners. Indeed, among all savages and barbarians the avenger 
of blood, little as he thinks it himself in his wild fury, is doing his 
part toward saving his people from perishing by deeds of blood.”’ 

But in a state of society in which the law of blood revenge is 
rigorously carried out, it is evident that there can be no progress in 
the arts of peace. The thoughts of men are bent upon self-protec- 
tion or vengeance, and their activities consumed in war. Life was 
uncertain, since each member of the community might be called 
upon at any and at all times to redress the wrongs of his neighbor 
or to avenge his own; or if not this, to repel the avenger of blood 
with his kinsmen from some neighboring tribe. These inter-tribal 
conflicts were constantly draining the community of its most vigor- 
ous and most warlike citizens. The community or State was com- 
pelled in self-defence to take some steps to moderate these asperities 
and to check the shedding of blood. The first of these safeguards 
or preventive measures was the establishing of the law of asylum. 
Human life was too valuable to be ruthlessly cut down, and the 
peace of the community too precious to be constantly broken. The 
right and the obligation of blood revenge were still unquestioned. 
The community did not take this from the individual. It had no 
idea itself of usurping judicial functions. It simply recognized cer- 
tain places as sanctuaries where the man-slayer could be safe from 
the avenger of blood. 

As to the origin of this right of asylum we have no clear evidence. 
There are some who think that it must have been common to all 
the nations of antiquity ; that an institution originating so directly 
from man’s nature, and concerning whose use we find such clear 
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testimony among many nations, must have existed everywhere, and 
that where we fail to find traces of it, the failure arises from igno- 
rance of the nation’s early history.*- There is apparently no proof 
that the right of asylum existed among the Egyptians, Babylonians, 
Assyrians, or Persians. Among the Jews, Greeks, and Romans it 
was found in full force. The Romans undoubtedly inherited the 
custom from the Greeks, but it is not so clear that the Greeks 
derived their form of asylum from the Jews.t Among the Greeks 
temples, altars, sacred groves, and the statues of the gods were 
recognized as such places of refuge. Thither slaves, debtors, and 
criminals might flee for safety. The primary idea of the word 
asylum is inviolability. The Greek word “Aovidor is composed of 
alpha, privative, and ovdaw, to take away. An asylum, then, is a 
place from which one cannot be taken away or a place which cannot 
be robbed. Temples, altars, etc., were regarded as the property of 
the gods, and their sanctity and protection were lent to those who 
clung to them or came within their walls. 

But though all such places were regarded as affording protection, 
yet not all were recognized by the State as genuine asy/a. In case 
the temple were not legally recognized as an asylum, though it was 
not allowed to drag the refugee away by force, yet other violent 
means might be resorted to to compel him to abandon his place of 
refuge. He might be starved out, or fire, even, might be employed 
to drive him away. It is only in a general sense, therefore, that all 
such places could be called asy/a. But some temples were formally 
recognized as affording such refuge, and these furnished absolute 
security to the unfortunate man who fled there for protection. It is 
supposed by a late writer ¢ that the fact of the asylum antedates the 
daw of asylum ; that ‘‘ the law did not create it, but found it already 
in existence as a companion of blood revenge ;’’ and that ‘‘ the law 
attempted to regulate and control these twin children of a ruder 
age.’’ Hence came the recognition of the asylum, but the limitation 
of it to particular places. For it is evident that this right of asylum 
was open to abuse, since the asylum could not have been intended 
to prevent the punishment of open and scandalous offences. It was 
designed as a place of refuge for the unfortunate, the feeble, the 
oppressed, and for those who, without deliberate malice, had taken 
human life. There might, perhaps, have been some priestly pride 
on the part of many in having the temple over which they presided 
a place of refuge. Whatever the reason, places of asylum multiplied 
and became very common. In the time of Tiberius complaint was 
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made that there was unbounded freedom in founding asy/a through 
Greece ; that the temples were filled with the worst of slaves, and 
that debtors and those suspected of capital offences were received 
into the same place of refuge ; and this abuse was carried to such an 
extent that it was found necessary to restrict the right of asylum to 
certain places. The asylum was not intended to abrogate, but only 
to modify or keep within proper limits the right of blood revenge. 
The avenger was still the minister of justice in a rude age, and the 
law recognized him as such; but the asylum had in view the pre- 
vention of that wild and excessive exercise of this right, into which 
the avenger might be betrayed in the heat of passion. 

It gave a chance for the man of doubtful guilt to obtain a fair 
trial, and allowed the real criminal to suffer only legal punishment 
for his offence. But it is among the people of Israel that we find 
the most striking example of the asylum as formally recognized by 
law. During their patriarchal period and their wandering life, 
doubtless the law of blood revenge had been in full force. The 
opening chapters of the Old Testament introduce us to a society in 
which this method -of penal justice is fully recognized. ‘‘ Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed,’’ was literally 
true of those early times. It is probable that the Hebrews were 
among the first to attempt to regulate this vindictive spirit and to 
moderate the barbarities of blood revenge. The Israelites were pre- 
eminently characterized by the religious instinct and by the concep- 
tion of God as one and supreme. Inasmuch as Jehovah was recog- 
nized as the Author of human existence, life became invested with 
a dignity and sanctity which, to the pagan mind, it did not possess. 
The reason for the asylum, therefore, among the Israelites was some- 
what different from that which gave rise to it among the Greeks. 
Its scope was narrower, and its sole object was to prevent the law- 
less and continued shedding of blood. The law in Israel which 
recognizes the asylum recognizes also the right and the duty of blood 
revenge. The one serves as the correction or antidote for the other. 
Indeed, the duty of blood revenge becomes even more sacred and 
imperative among the Hebrews than among other people. From a 
religious, a political, and a family point of view, Jehovah was their 
head—their God, their King, their Father. ‘*‘ Murder was not only 
an offence against the family or society, but also against God.’’ * 

Even the ox which killed a man or a woman should be put to 
death. The avenger of blood, then, was not simply the minister of 
human justice. He was a divinely recognized agent authorized to 
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punish the wretch who had polluted the land with blood. But the 
asylum among the Hebrews was founded strictly upon justice and 
law. 

It prevented the nearest of kin from exercising his right under the 
impulse of blind passion, and brought it to pass that only the guilty 
need suffer. It has been suggested that this formal statement of 
the law of blood revenge by Moses was only a recognition of the 
general law which was impressed upon the heart and nature of man.* 
The Greeks had their Nemesis. Abel’s blood cried unto Heaven 
from the ground. The idea that innocent blood cries for vengeance 
is one which we find everywhere pervading literature. Cain’s guilty 
conscience scares him with the dreadful thought that the earth is 
full of avengers of blood who will take vengeance for his brother’s 
death. Hood has depicted this idea powerfully in his ‘‘ Dream of 
Eugene Aram.’’ In Israel this universal impulse was formulated in 
law, and regulated so as to prevent unrighteous bloodshed and yet 
secure the punishment of the guilty. Among this peculiar people 
the asylum took the peculiar form of the cities of refuge. These 
were placed at nearly equal distances through the land, from north 
to south, three on each side of the Jordan. Every facility was pro- 
vided in order that the man-slayer might reach these places of safety 
without delay. The roads which led to them were to be wide, 
level, and free from obstructions, and at all doubtful points guide- 
boards were to be erected indicating the way. For the deliberate 
murderer there was neither indulgence nor protection. He might 
be taken even from the horns of the altar and put to death. It 
would seem as if all such fugitives might be received at the city of 
refuge, but not all could hope to find protection. The asylum was 
not to be made a means of shielding the guilty. And in order to 
prevent this, the refugee was to have a hearing before the officers of 
his own city. If guilty, he was handed over to the avenger of blood. 
If innocent, he was returned to the city of refuge to which he had 
fled, and was obliged to remain there until the death of the high- 
priest then in office. There was, therefore, some penalty even in 
the case of accidental homicide. The man who had been guilty of 
the death of his neighbor, even by accident, was not safe outside of 
the city of refuge, and even when declared innocent he was still 
confined to the limits of that city. If he ventured outside of it, it 
was at the peril of his life. This fact indicates that the law of blood 
revenge still held wide sway. It was conditioned, limited by the 
city of refuge. But except in the case of an innocent man safe 
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within the city walls, the right of the avenger of blood to cut the 
offender down was unquestioned. The city of refuge was thus a 
formal and legal attempt to suppress the violence of an earlier age. 
It was a solemn warning to all men to live at peace with their fellow- 
men. It wasa constant protest against that criminal lack of self- 
control which leads men on slight provocation to stain their hands 
with blood. Under this law we find society organized on a civilized 
and legal basis. There is little chance for that endless retribution 
which might follow the shedding of blood in primitive society. 
Under this system the avenger of blood is not a merely voluntary 
and irresponsible agent. He is formally recognized by the law, and 
in case his claim is just, the criminal is delivered into his hands to 
receive his righteous punishment. The avenger of blood becomes 
the public executioner recognized by the State. 

But there was still another method devised by primitive society in 
order to arrest the progress of feuds and the constant shedding of 
blood. This was the law of compensation. The duty of blood 
revenge appeals to the animal passion of vengeance. There is 
another passion which is quite as strong, and that is selfishness, or 
the love of acquisition. As wealth increased and individuals began 
to hold property, it became possible to appeal to this universal 
passion, and to suggest that the right of blood revenge be waived in 
view of a suitable compensation. We notice that the right to blood 
revenge still remains unquestioned and unimpaired. Neither the 
asylum nor the law of compensation abrogated this. They only 
attempt to regulate it, or to substitute something else for it. The 
reason for this device of compensation is perfectly apparent. It is 
a suggestion from the community or the State, made in the interests 
of a better civilization and in order to put a stop to endless retalia- 
tion. We may call it a suggestion, for the State did not attempt to 
dictate in this matter or to compel the injured man to accept a com- 
pensation. The attitude of the State in this regard has been com- 
pared to that of a third party or a common friend, ‘* It recognized 
the existence of the custom of self-redress as older and stronger than 
its own power. It had to depend for success not upon force, but 
upon influence.’’* Murder is looked upon even yet as a wrong 
done merely to the individual or to the household. There is no 
conception of it as a wrong to the State. But the State attempts to 
step in as arbitrator. It tries to persuade the injured man to abate 
somewhat of his wrath against the wrong-doer. It strives to make 
him accept something less than the full satisfaction of his ven- 
geance.t 
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This law of compensation is not peculiar to any people nor to any 
one of the great race divisions. We find it most fully developed as 
a legal system among the Teutonic nations which rose upon the 
ruins of the Western Roman Empire ; but it is also found in opera- 
tion among many other peoples. Indeed, we may regard it as 
almost a natural and necessary outgrowth and correlative of blood 
revenge. There must besome relief from the evils of blood revenge, 
and none is more natural or more frequently found than that of 
compensation. Among the Bedouin the relatives of the murdered 
man treat with those of the murderer, and are often satisfied with a 
compensation of a few hundred piastres or a number of camels. 
The same custom prevailed among the Greeks. Among the North- 
men if a man chose to forego his right of revenge and refused to 
follow up the death of his kinsman by a blood feud, he would still 
deem it his duty to recover compensation for that loss of property 
which he had thereby sustained. This gave rise, says Mr. Dasent 
(quoted by Conybeare in his Jceland, p. 72) to those arbitrary 
tariffs for wounds or loss of life which were gradually developed 
more or less completely in all the Teutonic and Scandinavian races, 
until every injury to life and limb had its proportionate price accord- 
ing to the rank which the injured person bore in the social scale. 
The criminal law of all these barbaric codes tended more and more 
toward commutation. (Milman’s Latin Christianity, vol. i., p. 
537-) This commutation for life was called the ‘‘ weregild,’? or man 
money, and among Teutonic peoples, and also among the Celts, the 
learning of the weregild formed the largest portion of their law. In 
the Laws of Menu I find also that the law of compensation is recog- 
nized in a curious ‘passage, which I quote (vol. v., Law of Mur- 
der, p. 129): “‘ Oh King, because it is thus said that from any man 
who has killed another with a sword, spear, bow, and arrow, or any 
other instrument, it is proper to demand restitution in an increased 
number of men, it is not proper to put him to death. What is the 
comparison? It is this. Any dog that shall have bitten a man’s 
foot, as it is not proper for that man to bite the foot of the dog, so 
it is not proper to put a man who has killed another.to death in re- 
turn.’” We might notice in passing that this illustration reminds 
one of the law of retaliation in Abyssinia, where once “‘ a mother 
prosecuted a lad who had accidentally fallen from a fruit tree upon 
her little son and killed him. The judges decided that she had a 
right to send another son up into the tree to drop on the boy who 
had unintentionally caused the death of the first one.’’ (Tylor’s 
Anthropology, p. 417.) As already mentioned, the power of the 
State was limited to recommending this mode of settlement. The 
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State could only make an offer on the part of the criminal, which 
the injured man was at perfect liberty to accept or reject as he saw 
fit. Ifthe relative of the murdered man chose to insist upon his 
right, the State had no further power, except, perhaps, to insist that 
the combat should be a fair and open one. But the influence of the 
State doubtless became more and more predominant. From being 
at first merely advisory, it came to speak with something of author- 
ity, and the tendency became stronger and stronger in favor of ac- 
cepting the compensation and surrendering the feud. And in this 
connection we find an interesting proof of the growing consciousness 
and power of the State. As we have seen, the earlier theory was 
that the injury had been done merely to the individual and his hoyse- 
hold. But in connection with the law of compensation we find the 
theory gaining ground that the State also suffers as well as the in- 
dividual, and the State begins to demand some compensation for 
itself, as well as for the injured household. This was the state of 
affairs among the Germans in the first century, of whose penal laws 
Tacitus tells us that a part of the fine went to the King or to the State, 
and a part to the man whose injury was avenged or to his relatives. 
The part paid to the King was called fredus, while that paid to the in- 
jured man or household was called /eudis, or the weregild. This pay- 
ment, however, is not to be regarded asa punishment. The part 
paid to the King was doubtless a compensation for the violated peace 
—the sum paid in order to buy back the peace which the offender 
had broken. The part paid to the kinsmen is only the price which 
is necessary to buy off revenge. Freeman, in his Comparative 
Politics (p. 278, note), mentions a case of the payment of the weregild 
as late as the time of Edward IV. in the fifteenth century. ‘‘ Lord 
Berkley and his followers fought a battle with his neighbor and kins- 
man, Lord Lisle, at Nibley Green. Lord Lisle was defeated and slain, 
and Lord Berkley compromised the matter with the widow by a 
money payment.”” This payment of a portion of the compensation 
to the King or the State is full of interest with reference to the prog- 
ress of criminal law. It is the first decided recognition of the fact 
that the public weal or woe is involved in the conduct of the indi- 
vidual. Before this it was the individual, the family, or, at most, 
the clan which had been injured. Nowa larger interest becomes 
apparent. It is seen that a wrong done to any member of the com- 
munity cannot possibly cease with the individual ; that the indi- 
vidual is insenarably connected with the larger society, and that the 
advantage or disadvantage of one bears more or less upon all. 
Hence, an act of violence which affects the life or physical well- 
being of one becomes an injury to the State. As the conception of 
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the State rises and becomes prominent, and as the individual is seen 
to be not an isolated unit, but a member of a political society, it 
becomes proper and necessary to ‘‘ treat every act of private violence 
as a public wrong.”’ Public sentiment and public law, which at first 
were weak and inefficient, have become strong enough. to deal with 
crimes of violence. The disadvantage of leaving the administration 
of justice in the hands of the individual becomes apparent by painful 
experience, and the State finds it both necessary and possible to take 
the distribution of justice into its own hands. 

And so by degrees, and through ages of gradual change and 
growth, we come to the organized political life and the judicial 
systems of our own day. The avenger of blood, who was once the 
guardian of public safety, would now himself be punished as a 
criminal for taking the law into his own hands.* The process isa 
slow one, like all those great movements which tend to prepare the 
earth for man, or man for the exercise of his highest usefulness. At 
first the power of punishment lies solely in the individual. Under 
a larger conception of the relation of the individual to his fellows, 
judgment is handed over successively to the family, the clan, the 
nation. At each stage, says Freeman, as the right and duty of ven- 
geance is thus handed over to men who, at each stage, are less and 
less stirred by mere passion, vengeance loses more and more of its 
character of vengeance, and puts on more and more of the character 
which punishment bears in fully civilized societies—a preventive and 
corrective interference of the public authority on behalf of the public 
good. Thus the right of the individual to help himself and to 
avenge his own wrongs became gradually developed into the right 
of the State to defend itself against the violent acts of the indi- 
vidual. In civilized communities the State insists that it shall bear 
the sword in the person of its authorized officers, that the individual 
shall abstain from avenging his own wrongs and shall commit that 
power to the State. Yet even here, as we have seen, it is possible 
that the original right should revive ; and even the most perfectly 
ordered government recognizes certain cases in which the individual 
is justified in taking the defence of his own life into his own hands ; 
or, as said before, where the State, to which he has surrendered his 
earlier rights and powers, cannot protect him, he is allowed to pro- 
tect himself.+ 

It is certainly something more than a mere matter of curiosity to 
try to go back and stand at the sources of those influences which have 
become the controlling and moving forces of modern society. 





* Tylor, Anthropology, p. 418. 
+ Freeman, Comparative Politics, p. 271. 
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Montesquieu said that the English Constitution came from the forests 
of Germany. The English Parliament had its birth in the town- 
moot or folk-moot—the gathering of the people in arms to discuss 
matters of general importance. So in the primitive right and duty 
of blood revenge we find the source of modern criminal law. More- 
over, we can find some better lesson in such a review as this than 
merely to comment on the barbarities of an early age. 

The law of blood revenge was the best safeguard which could 
have been devised for the protection of primitive society. In the 
large degree of personal liberty which prevailed it was necessary 
that justice should be swift and terrible. Where the blow was sure 
to follow instantly upon the offence, even the savage must have 
been taught a little moderation and self-control. The theory is a 
valid one that the certainty of punishment is a prominent factor in 
every effort for the prevention of crime. But in blood revenge there 
was both certainty and severity. There was no escape for the 
offender. He must answer for his deed, and this inevitable penalty 
must have operated as a restraint from violence. The fine-spun 
theories of the law, with all its delays—if we could imagine them as 
in existence—would never have answered in those early days. 

The avenger of blood is not simply a ruthless savage retaliating 
upon another for his own injuries. He is dignified as being an 
officer of the law—the only law which existed in those days—and 
therefore we see in him the guardian of the public peace and wel- 
fare. Is it possible that this same change will ever take place with 
reference to society at large among the nations of the earth in their 
relations to each other? The individual has ceased to be his own 
avenger, and that duty and power have been absorbed by the State. 
Will the nation ever cease in a similar way to resent its own injuries 
by a rude appeal to arms? There are signs of the times which 
certainly point in this direction. At the opening of the present 
century all Europe was involved in war. Yet in the year 1900 it 
would doubtless require a much more urgent reason than existed 
in 1800 to occasion a breach of the peace between England and 
France or England and Germany. It may be true, as has been said, 
that there are some quarrels which are too deep for arbitration, 
some national antagonisms which as yet refuse to be controlled, and 
which drive men irresistibly to mutual slaughter. Yet such hatred 
exists only among the imperfectly civilized. It is hardly possible 
that a difference could arise between any of the leading Christian 
nations of modern times in regard to which a peaceful solution would 
not be attainable.* England and America have already set the 


* Mackenzie’s Mineteenth Century, p. 178. 
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example in the case of the Geneva Award. The United States - 
resented the conduct of England during our Civil War in permitting 
Confederate privateers to equip themselves in English ports so as to 
plunder Northern commerce. The claim of the United States for 
compensation was finally submitted to a commission, which decided 
that England should indemnify the United States for the wrong 
which had been done. The parties concerned abode by the decree 
of the commission, and a grievance which in 1800 could have 
resulted in nothing but war was quietly settled in a conference of 
lawyers and statesmen. There is a growing disposition to resign the 
arbitrament of the sword and to submit questions of wrong or claims 
for injuries to the decision of an international council. Such a state 
of affairs is ideal, and may seem at present somewhat chimerical ; 
but it certainly is not impossible. It is not so far removed from our 
present methods as is the criminal law of to-day from the system of 
blood revenge. There is certainly a better method of settling 
national differences than by an appeal to the sword. A parliament 
of nations is not merely a poetic fancy. War for the nation answers 
the same purpose as blood revenge for the individual. The best 
that can be said for it is, that it is the only method for the redress 
of wrongs at a certain stage of national development. 

When the idea of a universal brotherhood among nations and men 
becomes actually realized, just as the idea of a local political society 


or State became realized, then we may expect to see war give way 
to arbitration, and the most vexed questions decided by an inter- 
national congress. 


A. G. HOPKINS. 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 





IIT. 
NINIAN BEALL. 
AN AMERICAN ELDER OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


| pew subject of our sketch has long had a place among the 
founders of Presbyterianism in this country. Beyond his 
name almost nothing was known of him except the tradition given to 
the world by Dr. Balch, that he came to Maryland in 1690 from 
Fifeshire, in Scotland, with a colony of Scotch Presbyterians, with 
Nathaniel Taylor as their pastor, and settled at Upper Marlborough, 
where they built a church. This tradition came very direct, Mrs. 
Balch being a descendant of Colonel Beall, and it has generally been 
accepted until lately as historic fact. Investigation into the docu- 
ments of the time shows that this tradition, like many others, is very 
inaccurate. Some facts also have been brought to light which ought 
to be interesting to all Presbyterians, as Colonel Beall played an 
important part in the early history of our Church, and was, perhaps, 
the earliest elder of whom we have any account. 

First, as to the tradition. Facts are so distorted here that it is 
well to put the whole story aside as giving us little or no help. 
Colonel Beall was a Scotchman, but he came over to Maryland long 
before 1690. Just when he did come over-is not known. The first 
mention of his name occurs under the date January 16th, 1667. 
‘Came Ninian Bell, of Calvert County, planter, and proved right 
to fifty acres of land for his time of service performed with Richard 
Hall, of the same county.’’ How long he had been in Maryland 
the present writer has failed to discover, but this record upsets the 
tradition as to the date of his coming and also as to his being the 
wealthy head of a Scotch colony. He first appears as a poor man, 
working for Richard Hall. His brother Thomas was a carpenter. 
That he assisted many of his countrymen to emigrate is very likely, 
however, for such was the common custom of wealthy planters in 
those days. He may have come from Fifeshire, although all his 
estates called by Scotch titles—he had several—are named after 
places in Dumbartonshire or Perthshire. Dr. Briggs, in his Amerz- 
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can Presbyterianism, has shown that Nathaniel Taylor cannot have - 
been a Scotch Presbyterian, his name not appearing on the records 
of any presbytery. He probably:came from England or New Eng- 
land, and was not in Maryland earlier than 1695, as the sheriff’s lists 
sent into the Assembly of all clergymen, dissenting ministers, priests, 
etc., then residing in Maryland, do not contain his name. 

Now, what are the facts known at present in regard to Colonel 
Beall? These are not very numerous. They have been gathered 
from old deeds, from acts of the Assembly, from the investigations 
made after Coode’s rebellion, by the colonial authorities, and lastly 
from his will. This.last document is the only one we possess of 
which he can in any sense be said to be the author. No letter of his 
has survived. And, unfortunately for Presbyterian history, all 
Church records have perished except the deed of land to the church 
at Upper Marlborough, made by him in 1704. 

The place of his birth as Scotland may be taken for granted from 
his name and the fact that he gives several of his estates Scotch 
names. As to the date of his birth, we learn from an affidavit 
made in August 16th, 1708, that ‘‘ Collonell Ninian Beale was aged 
eighty-three years or thereabout.’’ Therefore he must have been 
born in 1625 or thereabout. Of his early life before coming to 
America nothing isknown. As he took an active part in the military 
affairs of the province and had an estate in 1668, shortly after coming 
here, named ‘‘ Soldier’s Fortune,’’ it may be conjectured that he had 
been a soldier in the old country. Interesting questions suggest 
themselves as to whether he had seen service in the wars of the 
Commonwealth or taken part in the battles by which the Cove- 
nanters strove to maintain their liberties. One is tempted to weave 
a romance around him and make Beall out a Scotch martyr fleeing 
before Claverhouse, but history, alas! is silent. Another fact is, 
perhaps, to be noted, that he wasa bachelor ; at least, in 1668 he 
obtains a certificate for 300 acres of land called Bachelor’sChoice. It 
is quite possible, however, that he was not driven here by religious 
persecution. His brother was in Maryland as early as 1662. The 
persecutions of the Presbyterians had but just begun. It is possible 
that both brothers came over before that unhappy period. But it 
seems equally possible that they fled to avoid religious intolerance. 
We know that many did find refuge in Maryland for this reason. 

Beall seems to have been a poor man when he came to America. 
But, like many a canny Scot who has followed him since, he soon 
became rich. The land records are full of deeds executed in his 
name. At least a dozen estates are mentioned. In 1676 he paid 
taxes to the amount of 2860 pounds of tobacco. His will shows him 
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to have been possessed of considerable property—three plantations 
amounting in all to 1708 acres, a water-mill on Collington Branch, 
and iron-works there, besides his personal property. He was one of 
the earliest manufacturers in the province, and the special articles of 
manufacture—flour and iron—are those which have since been carried 
on very successfully in Maryland. 

Ninian Beall took a prominent part in the history of the times, 
rendering good service both to State and to Church. He was in the 
colonial militia, was lieutenant in 1668, captain in 1682, and colonel 
in 1692. Besides the squabbles with the Indians, which were of rare 
occurrence, fortunately, in Maryland, we know of only one occa- 
sion in which our hero saw fighting. This was that discreditable 
affair called Coode’s Rebellion. Coode was what his contemporaries 
called him—‘‘ a second Titus Oates,’’ who under the cover of zeal for 
religion got up a revolution for hisown aggrandizement. Coode was 
a charlatan, political and religious, who began as a clergyman of the 
Church of England and ended as an atheist and a fugitive from 
justice. 

- The rebellion took place in 1689. William and Mary had just 
come to the throne. Through some accident the letters of the Lord 
Proprietor proclaiming their accession had failed to reach the colony. 
Lord Baltimore was a Romanist. It was quite possible that he 
might refuse to acknowledge the Prince of Orange. Popery was the 
burning question of the day. James II. had been doing his best to 
restore it in England. Louis XIV. seemed determined to destroy 
Protestantism on the Continent. We may well imagine that under 
the circumstances, with Maryland apparently standing out for Cathol- 
icism, even the most sober-minded Protestant felt alarmed, to say 
nothing of the ignorant. 

Coode, taking advantage of this excited feeling, raised a rebellion 
against the colonial authorities whom Lord Baltimore, then in Eng- 
land, had left in charge. To increase the excitement, the report was 
started that the French had hired the Indians, and that 10,000 sav- 
ages were marching against the colony. Coode came forward as the 
defender of the colony against the Indians and of Protestantism in 
the persons of William and Mary against the Catholic King and Lord 
Proprietor. He was joined by several persons, among them Ninian 
Beall, whom Coode is said to have called his Argyle, after the great 
Scotch Covenanter. They marched on St. Mary’s, overpowered the 
government and seized the State House, forcing the opposing army 
to capitulate. Soon after this they proclaimed William and Mary, 
and sent out precepts for an Assembly. Mrs. Barbara Smith’s narra- 
tive of the rebellion gives us an amusing account of the elections in 
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Calvert and Anne Arundel counties. The officers of justice in the 
former county refusing to acknowledge their authority and to hold an 
election, Colonel Jowles took the‘bull by the horns, arrested the 
officers, drew up his soldiers, some twenty in number, in line, and 
ordered them to cast the vote. They did this most loyally, and 
elected their first and second officers, Jowles and Beall, burgesses. 
The affair ended in the disgrace of most. of the leaders. We are 
sorry that our good friend Ninian Beall was mixed up with it ; but 
he seems to have been honest in his intentions, and to have fought 
for his religion rather than from any personal motives. He appears 
in rather a bad light in the matter of the Calvert County elections ; 
but pocket boroughs were the order of the day, and the public con- 
science was not very tender upon the subject of the purity of the 
ballot. 

Beall did not share in the disgrace which befell most of his com- 
panions in this affair. On the contrary, he was appointed by the 
new Governor, in 1692, chief military officer of Calvert County, in 
place of Colonel Jowles. No charges of any kind are brought against 
him in any of the accounts of the rebellion nor in the judicial pro- 
ceedings which followed it. He was again and again returned as 
burgess to the Assembly. To show how well he stood with the 
community, the Assembly in 1699 passed an “‘ Act of Gratitude to 
Colonel Ninian Beall for his services upon all incursions and disturb- 
ances of the neighboring Indians,’’ voting him ‘‘ seventy pounds 
sterling to be laid out for three serviceable negroes for himself and 
his wife.’’ No doubt he deserved this, as he had been in the service 
of this colony for over thirty years as soldier, and as he was now con- 
siderably over seventy, it was time for him to retire. Besides his 
career as a soldier, he was also, like Washington after him, a 
surveyor. 

During the time that he sat in the Assembly as burgess some most 
important acts were passed which resulted in the establishment of 
the Church of England as the Established Church in Maryland. It 
would be interesting to know just what his opinion of these measures 
was. Openly, at least, he approved of them, and for reasons which 
seemed very good to himself. Nearly every one in those days 
favored an establishment. The Church of England was the only 
Church which could well be established, although there was a strong 
Presbyterian element in the colony. The terms of the establish- 
ment were very favorable to all Dissenters. The plan was on a 
grand scale, gotten up under the supervision of the Bishop of 
London, dividing the province up into parishes, and providing each 
parish with a church building, a school-house, and a library. Un- 
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fortunately, these details were but imperfectly carried out. We can 
well imagine Beall as acquiescing in the plan with true Christian 
liberality as the best thing under the circumstances. To Presby- 
terians he is interesting as one of the first Presbyterian laymen in 
this country of whom we know anything, and as one who wasa 
nursing father to our Church in her early infancy. He was almost 
certainly an elder. An early Quaker preacher, Thomas Wilson, 
travelling through Maryland in 1690, was invited to stay at his house 
by ‘‘an ancient comely man, an elder among the Presbyterians.”’ 
He also lent them ‘‘a boat to go over the Potomack river.’’ This 
was probably Ninian Beall. There is only one thing in the account 
to contradict this view, and that is, that Beall never lived near the 
Potomac, but was at that time residing in Calvert County, north of 
the Patuxent. Apart from this testimony, however, it is altogether 
probable that he was an elder in the Presbyterian Church, if not the 
elder mentioned by Wilson. His connection with the colony runs 
back almost to the days of Doughty. 

It is almost certain that he was among the hearers of another 
Presbyterian divine, Rev. Matthew Hill, who had a church in Charles 
County and died as late as 1679. Such aman as Beall would natu- 
rally be a leader among the Presbyterians, especially in the absence 
of a settled ministry among them. So far as we have been able to 
discover, there was no settled Presbyterian pastor on the western 
shore of Maryland between the death of Hill, 1679, and the arrival 
of Nathaniel Taylor, somewhere about 1700. There was preaching 
and services held--a church organization, as we glean from contem- 
porary statements. When we first come across a church document 
we find a flourishing Presbyterian church. . That such a church was 
in existence shows that some earnest laymen must have been active 
in keeping the Presbyterians together. Ninian Beall was just such 
a man—wealthy, liberal, and although not a-bigot, yet very decided 
in his religious beliefs. The deed by which he gave to the Presby- 
terians of Upper Marlborough, or Patuxent, a fine plot of ground was 
discovered by the writer, and can be found printed in Briggs’s 
American Presbyterianism. The members of Beall’s family are 
largely represented, his two sons, his brother, and his nephew. Mr. 
James Beall, afterward an elder, may have been a cousin, but no 
relationship has yet been established. It might be interesting to go 
into the history of these elders and trustees—some of the earliest 
known in our history in this country. The church was represented 
by its pastor, Nathaniel Taylor, in the first Presbytery. This, how- 
ever, scarcely belongs to Beall’s personal history. 

Two remarks may be made in this connection, Why did Beall 
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take such an active part in establishing Presbyterianism on a firm 
basis at this time? As late as 1699 he signed a petition as burgess 
of the Assembly to William III. to-allow the establishment of the 
Church of England in Maryland. The King had refused to sign a 
previous Act of Establishment for a reason very creditable to his 
Majesty, that Dissenters were not allowed sufficient toleration. The 
act was passed in better form and received the consént of the King. © 
Yet very soon after the establishment of Episcopacy Beall, who had 
voted for it, is found vigorously working’ for Presbytery. This was 
neither because he had been insincere in voting for an establishment, 
nor because of any bigoted attachment to Presbyterianism. He 
naturally loved the Church of his fathers. The county in which he 
lived was full of Presbyterians. One part of Prince George County 
was Called New Scotland. And, moreover, he may have foreseen 
that the plans for Church establishment would end, as they did end, 
in disappointment. The excellent plans for libraries and parish 
schools were not carried out. As for the clergy who obtained the 
livings, the less said of some of them and their dissolute lives the 
better. 

There is one gift of our worthy elder which still survives. A very 
handsome communion service, made by a celebrated London silver- 
smith, was an early gift to the Patuxent church. It was made in 
1707. Tradition says it was presented by Queen Anne. It has‘no 
marks of such presentation, and Anne was too good a churchwoman 
to give communion services to Dissenters. Most probably it was 
presented by the wealthy patron, Colonel Beall. There can be no 
doubt that he used it. The service was sent to the church at 
Bladensburg, originally part of the Patuxent Parish, after the 
church at Upper Marlborough was abandoned. Part of the service 
has been lost, but two chalices and a handsome tankard still remain in 
use by the church, which is now located at Hyattsville. It is, so 
far as known, the oldest silver communion service in use in any 
Presbyterian church in the United States. 

The latter part of his life Beall spent in Prince George County, on 
the southern banks of the Patuxent River, near Upper Marlborough. 
His mill and iron works at Collington are in the neighborhood. He 
made his will January 15th, 1717. It was probated February 28th, 
1717. Sometime between these dates he died in extreme old age, 
being ninety-two years of age. One is tempted to moralize on such 
along life, and one which witnessed such marvellous changes in 
Church and State. Born the year in which James I. died, he sur- 
‘vived until the House of Hanover came to thethrone. The changes 


between the reign of James I. and that of George I. were enormous. 
25 
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In the State he had witnessed the great conflicts which we call the 
Rebellion, the Commonwealth, the Restoration, the Revolution, 
and died with the Protestant Succession an accomplished fact and a 
German monarch onthe throne. In the Church still greater changes 
had taken place. The persecuted Puritans had just founded the 
Massachusetts Colony. At the time of his death John Wesley was 
a big boy going to school. He saw the Westminster Assembly, the 
Covenanting wars, the balance swing from Presbyterianism almost 
to Romanism in James II.’s time, the final triumph of Protestantism 
and toleration under William III. and George I. When he arrived 
in America Presbyterianism could scarcely be said to exist. When 
he died the two or three scattered churches of 1665 had become a 
Synod with three flourishing Presbyteries. 

One would like to know something of the character of this vener- 
able father and some of his benefactions to the Church. No doubt 
these were numerous, but only the deed of the church lot at Upper 
Marlborough remains to tell us how he acted the part of nursing father 
to our struggling Church. 

As to his character, it is difficult perhaps to read much that is human 
from the legal technicalities of wills and deeds, which form our prin- 
cipal historic material in this instance. He is said to have been ‘‘a 
comely man’’ by the old Quaker preacher, who was not likely to 
flatter. No portrait of him remains, so we shall have to take the 
Quaker’s estimate on faith. He seems to have been fond of a joke 
in spite of his Scotch origin. In one deed he gravely calls himself 
Ringing Bell, evidently a poor colonial joke—one of the earliest 
American jokes known, by the by—upon his Christian name. He 
was a brave soldier, so early records tell us. He was very much 
looked up to by the community, for he is constantly called upon to 
act as trustee or guardian. We have seen that he took part asa 
zealous Protestant in the no-Popery rebellion of Coode. Yet Beall 
was no bigot ; on the contrary, he exhibits the spirit of true charity 
and liberality. In the matter of Church establishment he plainly 
sacrificed his own preferences to what he deemed the general good. 
In the will which he executed just before his death the same liberal 
spirit appears incidentally. He appears to have been godfather for 
several children, a fact which shows that he was not too strong a 
Presbyterian to sanction this prelatical practice. To them and to his 
grandchildren he ordered ‘‘to be bought and distributed ’’ a book 
by Christopher Nesse, a celebrated Puritan divine, entitled ‘‘ Ad- 
vice to the Young, the Middle-aged, and the Aged.’’ He possessed 
also a book of Bishop Cooper, which he highly prized and left to his 
son Charles. He lies buried, probably, in the old graveyard at Up- 
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per Marlborough. If any stone ever marked his grave it has perished. 
For a time his name seemed almost forgotten. We have tried to 
gather up some fragments that reniain of his history, believing that 
our Church ought not to allow the memory of one of her earliest 
founders, one who was a tower of strength in the days of her feeble- 
ness, to perish in oblivion.* ° 


J. W. McILvaIN. 


Baltimore, Md. 





* Since this article was written, the writer has found from documentary evidence that 
Ninian Beall was in Maryland as early as August, 1658, and from that period to 1666 
was an indentured servant of Richard Hall, carpenter. 





IV. 
CHRISTIANITY AND CULTURE. 


: UR minister,’’ said my friend, ‘‘ is not a particularly brilliant 

man, and will never set the world on fire by the originality 
of his ideas ; but, then, he is thoroughly good, you know, and that, 
after all, is the main thing.’’ The tone in which the words were 
uttered seemed to indicate that the speaker imagined, though he did 
not say so exactly, that there is a sort of antagonism between piety 
and intellectual attainment, and that it would be almost unreason- 
able to look for a high degree of both in the same person. Now, 
though his conceptions in regard to the matter may seem very crude 
indeed, there can be little doubt that he would find many prepared, 
at least to some extent, to agree with him, and perhaps to reassert 
his implied conclusion in a much more positive form. He is the 
humble representative of a class embracing many phases of opinion, 
and his casual remark involves a large question—the relationship 
between Christianity and Culture. It is to this question—not by 
any means a new one, though never of greater interest than now— 
that I propose to address myself as far as may be possible within the 
limits of this paper. 

First of all, it is necessary to define the terms before us; and 
though this may seem a simple matter, the neglect of it has been a 
fruitful source of misunderstanding and difficulty. There are few 
words which have been more loosely and narrowly used than this 
favorite word of our modern civilization—Culture—and it becomes 
no light task to trace its varied applications. The Greek zazdeia, 
the Latin Aumanitas carry in their form a suggestion of their broad 
significance. But our more artificial term throws the door open to 
ambiguity. Sometimes the word Culture is intended to indicate 
nothing more than the thin veneer of refinement which lies in 
acquaintance with the forms of polite society, and in the possession 
of a few choice phrases, an easy command over conversational trifles, 
a graceful bearing, and a fashionable dress. Sometimes it means a 
passion for zstheticism, a knowledge of beauty and of art, anda 
desire for their enthronement as the chief idols of human worship. 
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Sometimes it refers largely to the education of the scientific faculty, - 
the obedience to law, the subjection of the lower impulses of the 
nature to the sway of reason.* And sometimes it is used as synony- 
mous with the love of letters, the knowledge of ‘‘ the best that has 
been said and thought in the world,’’ ‘‘ reading, but reading with a 
purpose to guide it, and with system,’’ and that not merely for self- 
improvement, but in order ‘‘ to make reason and the kingdom of 
God prevail.’’ + These definitions, among others which might be 
given, are defective because they throw the emphasis chiefly upon 
one particular aspect of human life. We-may frankly recognize 
whatever beauty they possess, for the cause of truth is never served 
by unfairness or caricature. They show evidences of imperfect 
generalization. They are like mutilated statues of true Culture—one 
wants only a hand, another an arm, while another, perhaps, is but a 
mere torso. But even fragments help us to understand what would 
be the matchless beauty of the whole. If words are to have any 
meaning, Culture, when applied to man, must signify the proper 
development of everything sown within his nature which is capable 
of growth, and no definition can be adequate which ignores a single 
faculty. The cultured man is he who is thoroughly matured in 
every part, so as to be able to fulfil the purpose of his creation. If 
such views of Culture as those which have been indicated are broad 
enough to include all sides of man, the charge of imperfection must 
be withdrawn. It is manifest, then, that our notions of Culture will 
depend on our notions of the scope and final aim of the human 
faculties. Now, in whatever different forms we may express our 
thoughts upon these momentous questions, one great fact looms up 
everywhere, and that is the solemn consciousness of a moral law in 
the universe, whose infringement involves a personal responsibility. 
When we examine the causes of this ineradicable belief, we see that 
it rests upon an unchanging truth—to be denied only by gross igno- 
rance or wilful blindness—that God is Father, and that we are the 
children whom His hands have made. By whatever name we call 
‘* the eternal not-ourselves which makes for righteousness,’’ we feel 
that we cannot break away from the environment of God, except by 
the destruction or abuse of the highest faculties of being. The sense 
of far-reaching relationships may be regarded almost as an intuition, 
manifested oftentimes in a grotesque and painful manner, but seldom 





* So, in effect, Professor Huxley : ‘‘ Education is the instruction of the intellect in 
the laws of nature . .”. and the fashioning of the affections and the will into an earnest 
and loving desire to move in harmony with these laws.’’ (Inaugural Lecture before 
Workingmen’s College.) : 
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quite absent from human minds. If, then, the moral domain refuses 
to be thrust out of our consciousness, it certainly cannot be ignored 
in defining Culture. True Culture must fit a man for all the duties 
of life, agreeably to his lofty origin and his glorious destiny. To 
educate one faculty at the expense of others is clearly imperfect 
training ; to neglect the highest of all seems nearly equivalent to a 
life of barbarism. Man cannot be treated in this sectional way with- 
out serious and perhaps fatal injury. He is to be regarded as an 
organic whole, each part of which should act according to its nature 
in perfect harmony with all the others. The ideal man, like the 
ideal city which came down from God out of heaven, is of propor- 
tionate development on all sides—in the piercing vision of his mental 
eye, in the wide expanse of his domain, in the lofty aspirations 
which shine like stars above him—the length and the breadth and 
the height are equal. 

But these inadequate notions of the full scope of Culture furnish 
one of the causes which serve to obscure its relationship to Christi- 
anity, or even to present it as partially antagonistic. If Culture is 
at liberty to ignore the moral aspects of human nature, or even to 
provide for them in a partial way, it may easily seem to have a mis- 
sion with which Christianity has no immediate concern. For Christi- 
anity is not timid in its attacks upon mere selfishness, however dis- 
guised, nor in its appeal to those highest powers of man over which 
it claims supremacy. It does not despise the legitimate movement 
of any part of our nature, but it does both despise and condemn the 
sacrifice of the higher for the lower—the enthronement of any other 
gods than Jehovah in the temple of the heart. If Culture is nothing 
more than refined sensuousness, or intellectual attainment, or the 
possession of ethical theories, Christianity, with its sublime self- 
forgetfulness and unique moral aims, may easily seem to run counter 
to it. But when the complete definition of Culture has been 
accepted, so that it embraces the fulfilment of all the possibilities of 
human life, the apparent antagonism will vanish, and for an exhibi- 
tion of the truest Culture we shall trace the story of the man Christ 
Jesus, ideally perfect in His whole being, but whom an apostle, 
viewing Him in His distinctive greatness, is content to describe 
simply as the One ‘‘ who went about doing good.”’ 

But the relationship between Culture and Christianity is obscured 
not only by inadequate views of Culture, but sometimes, too, by 
inadequate views of Christianity. Some of the most bitter diatribes 
of thoughtful men have been directed not against Christianity, but 
against the grotesque and, perhaps, hideous caricature which was 
presented to their view. For this unhappy circumstance the weight 
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of responsibility falls not on Christianity, but-on the professed ex- 
ponents of it. ‘‘ It isa phenomenon,’’ says Christlieb,* ‘‘ that meets 
us in the earliest history of the Christian Church, that the outbreak 
of heresies goes hand in hand with the loss of spiritual life in the 
Church at large; that the rise of doubts has often coincided with 
the prevalence of fruitless controversies, and that open opposition 
to or separation from the Church universal has been the conse- 
quence of abuses and neglects in practice or of one-sidedness and 
exaggeration in dogmatic teaching.” We cannot wonder that many 
were repelled from the Church and the Christianity she professed to 
exhibit by the narrow bigotry which saw no truth beyond its limited 
circle of belief, and by the cruel persecution which hunted those who 
were not prepared to pronounce its shibboleths. We cannot wonder 
that many shuddered at the sound of the loud anathema, and were 
perplexed for a time in their choice of evils between a compliance 
which would rob them of self-respect, and an honest scepticism 
which might lead to the dungeon and the stake. We scarcely need 
the painful reminder that there have been times in the Church’s his- 
tory when she has been more careful to vindicate some particular 
conception of truth than to illustrate the power of the truth itself in 
the midst of the demon forces which assail humanity in the great 
battle of life. There has been a cry for bread, and she has given a 
stone. It is not surprising that many ardent poetic minds turned 
away from the days of a degenerate Christianity to the beautiful 
forms of ancient heathenism. Toa soul yearning for some kind of 
spiritual communion—waiting to hear some voices from the unseen 
world—it might well seem that anything was preferable to the cold 
formalism and dogmatic assumption of the Church which, while 
retaining the form of godliness, had lost the power thereof. 


‘* T’d rather be 
A pagan, suckled in a creed outworn ; 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn— 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn.’” 


It is true, as Coleridge has remarked, that ‘‘ what must be misrep- 
resented in order to be ridiculed is in fact not ridiculed, but the thing 
substituted for it.’”’ + But while Christianity itself may be proof 
against hostile criticism, no thoughtful man can deny that it has 
been often indirectly wounded in the house of its friends by the 
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attempt to measure it all in earthly standards, or--what is infinitely 
worse—by the glaring contrast between correct theory and unchris- 
tian life. We need not join the ranks of the shallow critics who tell 
us that creeds have had their day ; for creed is simply the crystal- 
lization of definite thought and can only disappear with universal 
know-nothingism. It is absurd to insist upon clear ideas in regard 
to other matters, and then to look askance at any one who in relig- 
ious questions ventures to say: ‘‘I know, and therefore have I 
spoken.”” The attempt to record the Church’s view of Christian 
doctrine, when conducted in the right spirit, will serve only to help 
in its practical illustration. But it must not be forgotten that the 
treasure is always more valuable as well as more abundant than the 
earthen vessels which contain it. The sincere inquirer will continu- 
ally expect fuller revelations of truth, as in humble faith he goes up, 
like the prophet of Israel, inta the watch-tower of the soul, to hear 
what God the Lord will say.* Unless a man is irredeemably con- 
ceited, he will view at least with respect the concurrent opinion of 
the wise and good upon the subjects of Divine revelation. He will 
not regard their work as a barrier, but rather ‘as an incentive to ear- 
nest personal research, and thus in time he may come to believe not 
less, but far more than they have expressed. The ultimate creed of 
every honest man cannot be one of mere authority, but of individual 
conviction. And therefore as religious life grows we can scarcely 
expect that attenuation of creed which some seem to think so need- 
ful. The tendency will be rather in an opposite direction toward 
the enlargement and broadening of ecclesiastical formulas. The 
emphasis will be withdrawn from their merely polemical aspects, and 
while their essential teaching will be conserved, the perspective of 
doctrines may perhaps undergo some alteration in order to secure 
- the right degree of prominence to each part, and render them, as 
far as possible, complete and luminous pictures of the many-sided- 
ness of Christian truth. Even after our best endeavors to declare 
what we know or believe we know, we shall feel that no verbal analy- 
sis exhausts the substance of revelation, and that in creed as well 
as in conduct we fall far short of the ideal set before us. For Chris- 
tianity is greater than the highest exemplification which man can 
render of it, however sincere his desire to carry out its matchless 
teaching. It is greater than the Church which, in spite of manifold 
errors, has never wholly failed to fulfil its divine mission, and reflect 
in the midst of the world’s darkness some rays of the light from 
heaven. It is greater than any system or formula of belief, how- 
ever well articulated in its several parts or complete in its theological 
* Hab. ii. 1. 
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survey. It burst the tribal barriers of Judaism, and soon showed 
itself comprehensive enough to be the universal religion. If we ask 
what it is, we must study the God-man Jesus Christ. If we seek to 
vindicate our right to the sacred name of Christian, we must live 
the kind of life which He, by precept and example, sets before us. 
Christianity begins its work from within. It does not ask what a 
man has. It does not ask primarily what he believes. It asks what 
he is. It seeks the regeneration of the whole nature, the giving of 
life “‘ more abundantly.’’ It sends warm, new blood through every 
part of man’s being, each having its rightful place and power, and 
all united producing a magnificent harmony, when, like a tender 
Eolian lyre, he is thus stirred and thrilled in every chord by the 
touch of the Spirit of God. 

But even after any misunderstanding of the nature of Christianity 
or Culture has been removed by adequate definitions of both, there 
still remains another fact, by far the most important of all, which 
delays their harmonious union, and that is the natural alienation of 
the human heart from the highest forms of truth. This ethical cause 
of severance, though so powerful, often fails to be duly considered. 
It is manifestly unphilosophical to ignore the fact that sin has 
entered into the world, involving the will of man in moral catas- 
trophe. There is no reason in the nature of things why we should 
dispute the results of exact mathematics or the inferences of accu- 
rate metaphysical inquiry. But there zs a reason why we should 
dispute the application of the law of righteousness. And the reason 
lies not in the perplexity of the understanding, but in the opposition 
of the heart. The scornful question of rebellion, ‘‘ Yea, hath God 
said ?’’ which the serpent uttered in Eden, is still to be heard in the 
world to-day. If the august claims of truth strike full against the 
current of men’s daily desires and practices, is it surprising that they 
should assume an attitude of seeming modesty, and declare that 
they have not the power of dealing with such lofty questions ; or, if 
this refuge fails, break forth either in the cold sneer of indifference 
or the gross vituperation of undisguised contempt? Yet the oppo- 
nents of Christianity are not all to be placed on the same level, nor 
lightly charged with motives which they may not possess. The 
sceptic who honestly deserves the name is of all men to be treated 
with delicacy of feeling, especially in that transition period when 
the tenets of ignorance or authority are forever banished, and the 
luminous faith of real conviction has not yet taken their place. That 
can scarcely be called faith which is retained only because it is 
sheltered by the stagnation of the intellectual faculties from the 
healthy breezes of conflicting opinion. The sensitive mind may 
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well shudder before it exchanges the .grave-clothes of effete supersti- 
tion for the immortal robe of truth. ‘‘ For it was a true vision,”’ 
says Kingsley, ‘‘ which John Bunyan saw, and one which, as the 
visions of wise men are wont to do, meant far more than the seer 
fancied, when he beheld in his dream that there was a land of Beulah, 
and Arcadian Shepherd Paradise, on whose mountain-tops the ever- 
lasting sunshine lay ; but that the way to it... went past the 
mouth of Hell and through the valley of the Shadow of Death.’’ * 
But while this is true, it cannot be doubted that an indifferent or 
hostile attitude toward Christianity is not so much an intellectual as 
a moral fault. Whatever difficulties may attach to certain theologi- 
cal dogmas—and this is not precisely the question—there can be no 
difficulty in determining the general character of Jesus Christ, and 
the kind of life which He enjoins upon those who would be His dis- 
ciples. In tracing the course of anti-Christian thought, it is sur- 
prising to notice how few difficulties of this order have ever been 
seriously raised. The number of opponents has been legion, and 
their point of attack changes constantly. Men have answered in 
widely different ways the central question, ‘‘ What think ye of 
Christ ?’’ but with the exception of a few coarse and brutalized 
enemies, whose action is repudiated by every sincere thinker, what- 
ever his shade of belief, they have seldom attempted to deny His 
essential purity or His determined emphasis of the law of righteous- 
ness. The stress of denial has been in other directions and its 
strength is derived largely from the transparent effort so to represent 
the matter as to get rid of the personal obligations which Christianity 
imposes. ‘‘ The inclination to condemn in such instances,’’ as has 
been pointed out, ‘‘ contains the fundamental truth that the moral 
causes are generally so intertwined with the intellectual in the 
assumption of data, if not in the process of inference, that there is a 
ground for fearing that the fault may be one of will, not of intellect, 
even though undetected by the sceptic himself.’’ + Christianity pre- 
sents such a serious and solemn view of life ; it obtrudes continually 
before us the obligation to do what is right ; its symbol of the cross 
indicates the supreme value of self-sacrifice, and the divine judgment 
upon sin. No wonder that many escapes should be sought from the 
presence of truths so unwelcome to flesh and blood, so alien to the 
aims of personal ambition, so fatal alike to human pride and human 
self-sufficiency. If Christianity were merely a problem presented to 
the intellect, it would not meet with such persistent opposition. It 
would either be solved and accepted as a fixed truth, or else aban- 
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doned with regret until our powers had grown strong enough to 
grapple with it. The alternative is not between knowledge and 
ignorance, but between obedience and disobedience. ‘‘ If any man 
will do His will, he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God.”’ 
This is the secret of the whole matter. When the nature of man is 
thoroughly renewed we shall hear much less of intellectual difficulties 
in regard to Christianity. The wise men will be willing to descend 
from that dogmatic pedestal on which they seem to think the Church 
has a monopoly ; they will begin to be ashamed of their Popedom 
over the human intellect ; they will discover that there are higher 
forms of knowledge than those which are laid bare by the scalpel of 
the anatomist or unfolded by metaphysical inquiry ; they will awake 
to the consciousness that they have dwarfed and almost destroyed 
the best and noblest part of their nature, and will be content, at 
length, in the humility and faith of the ancient Magi, to bow in 
reverence before the Holy Babe of Bethlehem, and lay their costliest 
treasures at His feet. 

We have but to examine the highest forms of Culture in the 
ancient world to understand what its issue will be when, undirected 
by Divine wisdom, it essays to develop the faculties of men and 
fulfil their real destiny. If any paganism might have been thought 
likely to survive the changeful centuries and retain immortal vigor, 
it was the splendid paganism of Athens in the days of her glory.. 
But the effort was a futile one. ‘* Where now is the vanity of 
Greece ?”’ cries Chrysostom ; ‘‘ where is the renown of Athens, 
where the babbling of the philosophers? The man of Galilee, the 
man of Bethsaida, the peasant, has survived them all.’’* Vainly 
did the zsthetic Greeks seek to identify the beautiful with the 
good ;+ vainly did they strive to teach that the supreme duty of 
man was to live conformably to nature, as a citizen of this world ; 
vainly did they open the palestra and the gymnasium for physical 
training, and crowd their cities with everything that could minister 
to the taste or captivate the imagination of the beholder ; vainly did 
they erect in every temple and along every highway the shrines of 
such innumerable divinities that the Roman satirist scarcely exag- 
gerated when he said that in Athens it was easier to find a god than 
a man.{ The Parthenon has fallen ; the Church abides. Athens 
may have instructed, but she has likewise debauched the world ; for 
a boorish Philistinism is to be preferred infinitely before a licentious 
and effeminate civilization. ‘‘ Art,’’ as has been well said, ‘‘ is not 
religion ; and an admiration of the beautiful is no security for the 
love of the pure, the virtuous, and the true. On the contrary, ex- 
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perience teaches that, although the beautiful in spirit always ele- 
vates, the merely beautiful in form may, and apart from the spirit 
does inevitably, tend to degrade and sensualize.’’* It is quite 
possible to improve the manners and yet to ruin the soul, and from 
the ancient capital we behold the seemingly monstrous contradic- 
tion of physical grace and moral foulness and decay. What was best 
in the heathen world remains immortal. 


‘* All that is beautiful shall live, 
All that is base shall die.’’ 


But in Greece, Art had become the open servant of idolatry, the 
secret pander of shame. The altars of her genius were fed with 
strange fires, and her sacrifice was one of lust and abomination. 
Nor is she redeemed by the splendid triumphs of literature and phil- 
osophy. The noble speculations of Plato—‘‘ that plank from the 
wreck of Paradise,’’ as Coleridge describes him, ‘‘ thrown upon the 
shores of idolatrous Greece’ +—were far removed from the general 
current of thought among the masses of his fellow-countrymen. 
The reward which Socrates received for his lofty teaching was the 
fatal hemlock. The doctrine of the Stagirite that virtue is a mean,{ 
though seeming to adapt itself to what was prudent and practicable, 
and discarding vain ideals, proved in the end almost paralyzing in 
its effect upon the ardent Greek life which could never rest content 
in a state of equipoised restriction. Poetry and the drama, sublime 
as they were in many of their moral teachings, so far from giving 
wings to lofty aspiration, helped to destroy the repose of supersti- 
tious ignorance and threw over the nation’s heart the sable veil of 
Hecate. Nor did their religion fare better. If life were one long 
summer day, if we could always be like little children, if there were 
no problems to solve, no sorrows to assuage, no sins to redeem, it 
might do to worship at the shrine of beauty—to be esthetic in order 
to be good. But this is not the life of men. The calm national 
existence of the Greeks became rudely broken by the alarms of war. 
They were compelled to earnest thought. A few keen-eared men 
standing on the Acropolis believed that they could distinctly hear 
the quarrels of the gods on Olympus. The popular religion was 
shaken to its very foundations, and Pyrrhonism usurped its place. 
Those who could not remain in the intellectual torpor of indifference 
found themselves confronted with the cruel unrest of unbelief—with- 
out hope and without God in the world. It is not enough to tell us 
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that we should learn to face the problems of life with ‘*‘ Greek 
serenity.’’* If we have nothing more to face them with, we shall 
soon sink down before them. Neither -the Stoic avaQia nor the 
Epicurean atapa&ia is for any long time possible. We shall soon 
find presented to us, as to the Greeks, a choice of evils, either in a 
degenerate Epicureanism which, exulting in luxury and vice, cries : 
‘* Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,’’ or in a hope-forsaken 
Stoicism which chokes up the stream of life at its very source, and 
whose last words are despair and suicide. The great question is: 
‘* How, in spite of life’s sorrows and cares, shall we live manfully, 
hopefully to the end ?”’ Greece gave her answers, and she perished. 
Christianity gives its answer: ‘‘ This is eternal life, to know Thee, 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent.”’ 

And have we any reason to hope that modern Culture, apart from 
Christianity, will be any better able than that of earlier days to sur- 
vive the changes of time and afford a satisfactory answer to the great 
questions of the human soul? If Athens failed, is it likely that any 
one will now succeed ? The silent ruin of the Acropolis is an emblem 
of the result of the world’s effort, by wisdom, to know God. We 
can scarcely rival ‘‘ the glorious citizen life,’’ as Sophocles called it, 
of that little Republic of old; we are, perhaps, inferior in some 
respects to the Athenians of the Golden Age, and we are not likely 
by our own unaided endeavors to advance any nearer to the goal of. 
perfection. Fortunately, it is not possible for us to enter into a just 
comparison with them, for we live and move and have our being in 
an atmosphere of Christian influences, and even those who are 
loudest in their discordant outcry against Christianity are largely 
dependent on it for the exercise of their powers of vituperation. 
For we must borrow the glorious light of the sun before we shall be 
able to criticise the spots which microscopical examination assures 
us rest upon its surface. But if we look at the anti-Christian thought 
of modern times in its best forms, we shall discover not so much a 
tone of defiance as a tone of sadness and sometimes of despair. 


‘* Tendebantque manus ripe ulterioris amore.” 


There is infinite unrest and discontent of soul ; a constant chafing 
against the narrow horizon of the senses, which seems like an iron 
cage ; a longing for the free flight of the bird into the blue heaven 
of God. Thorwaldsen, in his famous statue of Schiller, represents 
the great poet standing with downcast head. Some have blamed the 
artist, and have thought that the head should be raised to indicate 
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the poet’s enthusiasm forfreedom. Others, however, are of opinion 
that it is not by accident nor mistake that we see the bent head ; 
that it is intended to symbolize the attitude of the baffled spirit 
wearied by contemplating the chasm between the real and the ideal, 
and unable to solve the great problem of life.* The true Aufklaérung 
must be found elsewhere. ‘‘ If we seek to penetrate deeper into his 
self-confessions,’’ says Martensen, ‘‘ we hear him as a pilgrim, a 
wanderer on earth, complain that he set out into life with a quiet 
hope and an obscure word of faith to find an outlet from this laby- 
rinth ; but the longer and farther he had wandered, the more had 
he experienced that heaven and earth would not unite ; that as often 
as he approached the goal, it drew farther away from him in the 
distance.’’ + The Ariadne thread which is to bring safely out of the 
labyrinth of scepticism and sorrow is not woven by any mere human 
power. The old alternative presents itself again between a careless 
indifference which degrades the life, or a painful resignation which 
soon involves it in despair. 

And when we turn to the literature of our own language, we shall 
generally find the same sad acknowledgment on the part of earnest 
seekers after truth that, apart from revelation, all is vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit. Richter’s weird and awful dream does not exaggerate 
the agony of him who can see no eternal and infinite Father in this 
vast universe. ‘‘If ever my heart,’’ he says, ‘‘ were to grow so 
wretched and so dead that all feelings in it which announce the being 
of a God were extinct there, I would terrify myself with this sketch 
of mine ; it would heal me, and give me my feelings back.’’{ The 
heart of man cannot be content with a shrewd guess at the great 
problems of life, but demands at last a full solution. The advice of 
Plato inthe Phzdo tantalizes by its insufficiency. If it is impossible 
for man to learn the truth, ‘‘I would have him,”’ he says, “‘ take 
the best and most irrefragable of human notions, and let this be the 
raft upon which he sails through life, not without risk, as I admit, if 
he cannot find some word of God which will more surely and safely 
carry him.’’§ The raft of speculation is not enough, for the ocean 
upon which we have to sail is too boisterous for any other craft than 
the ark of God. A one-sided intellectualism will not avail for the 
true ends of being. Mere knowledge is unsatisfactory unless it has 
been translated into character. The most symmetrical life is that in 
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which, though the mind is acting vigorously, its action is not 
obtruded upon our notice by inharmonious prominence, but is found 
in such perfect accord with the conscience, the. affections, and the 
other active powers of human nature, that its separate and distinc- 
tive work is lost in the current of the whole. It is Christianity alone 
which effects this unification. Other teachers bring arguments ; 
Christ brings a life. He shows that the mental and moral elements 
in man cannot be justly separated ; that the highest kind of knowl- 
edge by its very nature demands a practical exhibition ; that Truth 
is not the partisan of a single faculty, but the inspiring and trans- 
forming power of the entire being. 

The neglect of this comprehensive view of Culture has led to the 
supposition that ‘‘ the life of intellectuality,’’ as Aristotle calls it, is 
the inheritance of a comparative few, and must necessarily involve 
almost complete isolation from the vulgar throng. Many of the 
grave questions which now confront us in society would never have 
arisen but for the mutual distrust produced by the exclusiveness of 
classes. The interests of Capital and Labor are not antagonistic, 
and the strife between them is unchristian. The use of these im- 
personal terms suggests the desire to be rid of responsibility and to 
forget that men and not material interests are the real concern. The 
capitalist is not simply a target for envy and abuse, nor the laborer 
a convenient piece of machinery. That word Socialism, which was 
once and still ought to be a Christian word, has assumed its terrible 
meaning to-day largely through the uz-socialism which has served to 
provoke it. The chain which is to bind together all classes of the 
community is the law of Jesus Christ. It is a painful descent, 
doubtless, from the Mount of Transfiguration, where the glory of 
knowledge has been revealed, to the sin and suffering down in the 
plains below. The ideal man, the dream of the philosopher, is 
sometimes as different from the actual man of flesh and blood as 
light is different from darkness. If intellectual affinity is the only 
bond of union between the scholar and the artisan, there will be 
inevitably a mutual sense of indifference, perhaps of hostility. The 
man whom we meet in the street immersed in business anxieties and 
cares is not much interested in Plato’s ideal Republic nor Aristotle’s 
theory of virtue. If he is in doubt or temptation, he will not care 
to listen to a learned analysis of motives, nor a discussion of the 
relativity of evil. We shall have to show that we are not mere 
thinking-machines, if we wish to exert the greatest influence over 
him. Ever since the dawn of Greek philosophy, nay, even before, 
in the imaginative thought of Eastern sages there have been not a 
few theories of an ideal state of a more or less worthy kind. But it 
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is a remarkable fact that they have done comparatively little to ele- 
vate human life, and why? Not because they were base or degrad- 
ing in their nature, nor devoid of fascinating power, nor in some 
cases wholly impossible to realize. They failed largely because they 
lacked the warmth of genuine, universal love, and ignored the great- 
est needs of humanity. They formed an exhilarating intellectual 
pursuit for their originators, but were manifestly not intended to 
endure the friction of every-day existence. When the philosopher 
from his lofty heights evolved by calm process of thought his beauti- 
ful abstractions, the toiling artisan, the simple rustic, the perplexed 
and weary sufferer in the plains below naturally cried out : ‘‘ We do 
not want idle dreams of an unreal Utopia. We want something 
which will help us to-day and to-morrow, and through all the 
changefulness of the months and years to come. We desire bread ; 
mock us not, we pray you, with a stone.’’ This is always the cry of 
the people in the ear of speculative theorists when they learn to love 
ideas more than they love their fellow-men, for 


‘* He who feels contempt 

For any Ifving thing, hath faculties 

That he hath never used ; and Thought with him 

Is in its infancy.”’ 
Culture has not reached its consummation until it has been trans- 
muted from an intellectual attainment into a spiritual grace. There 
is no more melancholy sight than that of a highly-gifted man with 
all the other faculties of his nature strong and active, but wanting 
in the charity that thinketh no evil, and in the faith that makes for 
righteousness. For it is only in the exercise of the moral functions 
that Culture is preserved from selfishness and conceit. When it 
ceases to be isolated, when it comes to be viewed not solely or 
chiefly as a source of intellectual aggrandizement, but as a talent to 
be used in honest service for the sake of others, then Culture attains 
its true dignity and becomes an honorable and beneficent power. 
Then it begins to effect that harmony of being which is its ideal 
task. It no longer says with the dainty Horace: ‘‘Odi profanum 
vulgus et arceo,’’* but in the nobler spirit of unconscious Christi- 
anity : ‘‘Homo sum: humani nihil a me alienum puto.’’ + The sharp 
angles of cold indifference and intellectual exclusiveness and pride 
are worn away by generous and sympathetic contact with those who, 
if they have not entered the kingdom of letters, are toiling, suffer- 
ing, triumphing in the larger kingdom of life. 

It would seem, therefore, that there is no real antagonism between 





* Carmina, L.ib. iii. 1, 1. + Terence, Heaut. 1, 1, 24. 
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Culture and Christianity, but that the aim of both should be identi- 
cal, to develop all the faculties of man so that he shall be able to 
fulfil the destiny for which he was created. Christianity is Culture 
brought to a true perfection, and Culture in its highest sense is im- 
possible without Christianity. The old complaint, indeed, is still 
made that while Culture is progressive, Christianity remains 
stationary, and that it will be thrown off with the growth of knowl- 
edge. With singular modesty, men of anti-Christian thought have 
arrogated to themselves the sole right to be called ‘‘ progressionists,’’ 
and have deigned to look with pitying contempt on the victims of 
unshaken faith. If Christianity had rested its claims on some ex- 
ploded scientific or artistic theory, or bound itself down to some 
local organization or some particular mode of worship, the charge 
of finality might be sustained. But the minuteness of detail which 
proved at once the strength and the weakness of other religions is 
conspicuously wanting in it. When it first appeared in the world of 
Judaism it was rejected largely because it seemed so alien from all 
religious precedent, so devoid of stately ritual, so defiant of mere 
authority, so full of spiritual requirement, so well adapted not to 
national prejudice, but to the needs of the whole human race. Men 
wanted to say, ‘‘ Lo here!’’ or ‘* Lo there!’’ and were perplexed 
when told that ‘‘ the kingdom of heaven is within you.’’ They did 
not see that the realm of Divine control is not to be enlarged by 
multiplying specific rules, but by revealing the spiritual import of 
law, so that its application becomes of necessity commensurate with 
the whole of life. Christianity unfolds certain facts and. principles 
and accepts no compromise in regard to them. But its whole 
temper is a silent rebuke to the arrogance which would set up an 
exclusive claim to its possession. It must needs be embodied in 
visible institutions, but its supreme standard of judgment in regard 
to them will be the measure of proof which they afford for its best 
vindication in the renewed life of humanity. In carrying its teach- 
ings into effect, we may naturally look for diversities of operation 
and thought. The progress of Christianity is purely subjective in 
its character, not consisting in the addition of new elements to suit 
the capricious fancy of the age, but in the more adequate apprehen- 
sion and fitting embodiment of truths which are unchanging and 
eternal. It would be unfair to accuse Science of finality because she 
cannot reconstruct the universe nor make amendments to the 
majestic code of Nature. The sun, moon, and stars were shining 
just as brightly before any one had dreamed of considering the laws 
which govern their light. The glory of Science is not in creation, 


but in such discovery as, shall help to interpret Nature, and make 
26 
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her the friend of man. It is equally unfair to accuse Christianity of 
finality because it does not attempt an improvement of eternal 
moral law, nor desire any more noble ideal of manhood than Jesus 
Christ. With more than scientific ardor men may still strive to 
bring themselves into harmony with the Divine rule of life. It is 
not the task of Culture to evolve truth out of the depths of its own 
consciousness, but to seek that inspiration by means of which truth, 
which originates not with us but with God, shall find its way into 
the nature, and thus gradually be comprehended and loved. It was 
a profound saying of Pythagoras, and one which we should interpret 
with larger significance, that man is at his best when he stands in the 
temples of the gods. Mr. Huxley may be a superior scientist to 
Job, but he could give no better answer than Elihu to the questions 
which vexed the patriarch’s soul. Our improvements in machinery 
have not elevated us beyond the moral wisdom of the Proverbs of 
Solomon. 


“* If we trod the deeps of ocean, if we struck the stars in rising, 
If we wrapped the globe intensely with one hot electric breath, 
’Twere but power within our tether, no new spirit-power comprising, 
And in life we were not greater men, nor bolder men in death.”’ 


Paul in his missionary toils, John in his sad captivity, may be 
superior in the highest gifts of life to a citizen in this advanced age, 


though he reads the Saturday Review and is a member of a Philo- 
sophical Society. For scientific progress is accompanied by moral 
advancement only when under the benign influence of Christian 
truth. 

We need not be surprised, therefore, to find that Christianity, so 
far from throwing any obstacles in the pathway of true Culture, is 
the only guide to the realization of its highest destiny. Whether 
we traverse the realms of Science or Literature or Art, we shall be 
able to discern its ennobling and sanctifying work, restraining every 
unworthy tendency, and bringing into more perfect embodiment 
those spiritual powers and aspirations which are the supreme glory 
of mankind. Science has had its attention drawn not merely to the 
facts of nature, but to those of the higher world of the human con- 
science and heart. It has been found impossible to account for right 
and wrong by the movement of molecular forces, or to subject the will 
of man to the decree of resistless destiny. Science, with its respect 
for truth, is bound to investigate these lofty subjects with the same 
reverent and teachable spirit in which it has already won such splen- 
did triumphs. For as scientific truth is scientifically discerned, and 
no dogmatism is to be tolerated except that which flows from actual 
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experience, so likewise, spiritual truth is spiritually discerned, and 
no man is entitled to be an interpreter of the Gospel who has not 
fulfilled the only condition on which a true knowledge of it can be 
obtained. It is an axiom alike of Science and Religion that obedi- 
ence is the key which unlocks the door of the treasure-house of 
Truth. Christianity gives impulse to the search for knowledge in its 
ideal forms. It gathers up isolated facts and shows their relation- 
ships, for it teaches us to find the centre of Truth in God, and in 
Him to discover the goal of man and the ultimate aim of history. 
Christianity requires Science, and Science requires Christianity. In 
Christ are ‘‘ hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge,’’ and 
the most scientific demonstration of Christianity will be that which 
springs from obedient devotion and grateful love. 

And when we turn from Science to Literature, we see again the 
beneficent work of Christianity. No student of the ancient classics 
will attempt to pluck a single leaf from the chaplet which adorns the 
immortal brows of Homer and Virgil, AZschylus and Lucretius, Plato 
and Seneca. But we look elsewhere fora solution of the great prob- 
lems of life. Augustine says that while he found much delight and 
instruction from ancient writers, the voice of Christ alone reached 
the needs of his soul.* We are thankful to any one who will open 
out to us the treasures of an intellectual storehouse and help to 
refute the vulgar maxim that a man’s life consisteth in the abun- 


dance of things which he hath. But we must needs advance beyond 
this narrow triumph to the conception of that more sublime truth 
shadowed forth, indeed, by other prophets, but clearly revealed by 
Christ, that man’s chief good lies neither in material nor intellectual 
resources, that it lies not in himself, but in God. 


** Who knoweth whether life may not be death, 
And death itself be life ?” 


This is the vague question of the Greek poet, and this is the answer 
of Christ : ‘‘ He that findeth his life shall lose it, and he that loseth 
his life for My sake and the Gospel’s, the same shall find it.’”’ And 
when Literature becomes permeated with this Divine revelation of 
the philosophy of life, it is ennobled and consecrated because it 
becomes a minister of righteousness, and takes its place in the school 
of Truth. 

The same benign influence of Christianity is manifested upon Art 
in all its forms. It is a sublime saying of Michael Angelo: ‘* Art is 
the imitation of God.’’ Any one who has stood in the Sistine 
chapel and looked down from. the grave sibyls and prophets in the 





* Confessions, Lib. 7, cap. 20, 21. 
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ceiling to that great masterpiece, ‘‘ The Last Judgment,’’ which 
covers the altar-wall, will understand with what intensity the painter 
exemplified his belief. We turn with astonishment to the writhing 
group of the Laocoon or the tragic grief of Niobe, to the strength 
of the Apollo or the rounded beauty of the Medici Venus. But how 
much higher emotions are stirred within our breast as we gaze on 
the sad and holy face of the Mater Dolorosa, or on that most sub- 
lime of all objects, yet unknown to ancient art—majesty in humilia- 
tion—the sadder, holier face of the Crucified Son of Man. Take 
away from Art the new world without and the new soul within 
which are the gifts of Christianity, and you rob it of its chief glories 
and degrade it to an unseemly ministry of mere esthetic. sensuous- 
ness, and oftentimes of abominable vice. Culture in every form 
wanders like a demented exile in the tangled forest of doubt or 
crime until the Divine Spirit of Christ possesses it, and it emerges 
once again into the clear sunshine of the truth, clothed and in its 
right mind. 

The well-known myth of Prometheus forcibly illustrates the results 
of Culture apart from obediente to God, and has been more than 
once used in that way.* Prometheus is a Titan who steals the fire 
from heaven, and thus gives to man intelligence without piety. For 
his daring crime he is chained, by the command of Zeus, to the 
rocks of Mount Caucasus, 


“ A vulture at his vitals, and the links 
Of the lame Lemnian festering in his flesh.” 


’ 


The myth is of wide significance, ‘‘ one of those outward forms,’ 
as Schelling says, *‘ given to Divine truths, not by the fancy of a 
single individual, but by the sentiments and perceptions of the spirit 
of human nature itself.’’ The liver which continually grows anew 
is a type of undying human desire, and the gnawing vulture is the 
torture and suffering of desire when it does not find its rest in God. 
Prometheus is the human soul exiled from Divine communion, 
chained by adamantine fetters to the bleak rock of a lifeless world. 
The Promethean spirit of defiance to the gods must be changed 
into the Christian spirit of obedience to God, if the Culture of our 
time is not to lead at length to unutterable grief. This age has by 
no means lost that spirit of intellectual pride and irreverence which 
tries to steal the fire of truth and break away from supernatural con- 
trol. And in seeking this false liberty it has often found itself 
fettered by the iron of secret care, and its best life torn asunder by 





* Vide Luthardt, Moral Truths of Christiasity, p. 254; Martensen, Christian Ethics 
(General), p. 46. 
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the vulture of remorseful Conscience gnawing: at the heart. As 
Prometheus was at length freed by Hercules, child of the gods, who 
slew the vulture and broke the iron chain, so is the soul of man set 
free by the great Redeemer who brings deliverance to the captives 
and the opening of the prison to them that are bound. 

Culture is complete when it prepares man for entrance into the 
Kingdom of Heaven. The world of the future—the new heavens 
and the new earth—is the home of perfect knowledge as well as of 
perfect love. ‘‘ Christian Science,’’ says Martensen, ‘‘ must not 
entertain mere indifference or contempt toward the Promethean 
humanity of our time, but acknowledge the enslaved moments of 
truth in this emancipated consciousness of the world, and seek in 
this the power of union with the Christian.” * But Culture is placed 
in its right position only when man, abandoning the vain attempt to 
become sole master of the universe, receives his sovereignty from 
the King of Kings and Lord of Lords. If, as with the Athenians 
of old, God becomes to us an unknown God, we shall perish in like 
awful ruin ; but if on our spiritual horizon there begins to dawn a 
vision of Divine ideas, spreading their dazzling wings over our 
earthly life, we shall not be content until we have looked beyond 
these bright harbingers of a better world, and have seen the Christ 
who to as many as receive Him giveth power to become sons of 
God. If we choose a merely mundane existence, if we limit our 
thought and aspiration within the narrow circle of the seen and 
temporal, we may have our joys and our successes, but we shall 
never enter into the sublime mystery of life; we may grow in 
knowledge, but we shall never be truly wise ; we may drink deep of 
the Pierian spring, but we shall not touch with our parched lips the 
streams of that living water of which if a man drink he shall never 
thirst again. It is not possible thus to see God, 


** Nor all that chivalry of His, 
The soldier-saints who, row on row, 
Burn upward each to his point of bliss— 
Since, the end of life being manifest, 
He had burned his way through the world to this.” 


The education of man is unending. To regard it as belonging only 
to this life is to lead the way downward to the abyss, and out of the 
abyss to bring those monsters of despair and cruelty which revel in 
the ruin of mankind. The human soul itself is full of prophecies 
which make it certain that this.earth is too narrow an arena for the 
accomplishment of our destiny. 





* Christian Ethics (General), p. 48. 
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‘In man’s self arise 
August anticipations, symbols, types 
Of a dim splendor ever on before 
In that eternal circle run by life.’’ 


The true life scales the height and seeks its goal of blessedness in 
that which as yet is unrealized and unseen. The thought of the 
infinite Hereafter throws a bridge across the awful chasm between 
the known and the unknown. Man is shut up neither to a narrow 
bigotry nor a hopeless scepticism, since he may believe not only that 
there is much outside the little circle of his present knowledge, but 
that God will enlarge His revelations when he is prepared to receive 
them. Every fragment of truth will thus become at once an imme- 
diate acquisition and an inspiring prophecy of what is yet to follow 
when human life shall be drawn up into those realms of glory toward 
which our spirits are eternally advancing. We wait for the complete 
education of the race till the hour of that great Millennium when we 
shall all come in the unity of the faith and the knowledge of the Son 
of God unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ. For as long as men continue to grapple with the 
great problems of life, as long as they are burdened with the “‘ divine 
discontent’’ which accompanies every earnest seeker after truth, as 
long as there is a sorrow to assuage, a temptation to conquer, a sin 
to redeem, there can be no sweeter voice than that of Him who 


brings the glad news of eternal reconciliation between thought and 
purpose, the real and the ideal, the doctrine and the life, who reveals 
to humanity the infinite outlook of the future, and bids it seek the 
fruition of being in the knowledge and the love of God. 


WILLIAM T. HERRIDGE. 


Ottawa, Canada. 





V. 


THE GENESIS OF THE SCOTTISH PULPIT. 


F we were to go back to the very beginning, we should have to 

trace the origin of preaching in Scotland to the missionaries 
of the ancient Celtic Church, those wonderful men by whom the 
natives of a country pre-eminent for their wild, savage nature 
were brought over to the faith of Christ: Wonderful in many 
respects they were, as preachers as well as missionaries ; but their 
remarkable influence was due mainly, under God, to their personal 
character, to the singular purity of their lives, and their striking 
likeness to the Lord Jesus Christ. The spiritual thermometer never 
rose to a higher point than it reached in the days when St. Columba 
reigned in Iona, and in the years that followed when his disciples 
went se readily not only over Scotland, but over Europe, and alike 
by lip and by life proclaimed the good news of the Kingdom of God. 
But the Celtic Church did not continue long in its purity and wonder- 
ful propagating power. The thermometer fell in succeeding ages. 
And then it became the victim of an incessant effort on the part of 
the Church of Rome to supersede it, and annex all its churches and 
establishments. And by the end of the twelfth century the effort 
was thoroughly successful, and save in the hearts of a few, the old 
Celtic Church vanished from the land. 

During the long period of more than three centuries, from the 
extinction of the Culdee Church to the Reformation, we find scarcely 
a trace of any preaching in Scotland worthy of the name. Thata 
dim tradition of a lost spiritual life would linger in the scenes where 
Columba and his successors had scattered such blessings, along with 
a profound veneration for the men who had seemed to ‘live the life 
of heaven upon earth, and perhaps some relics of that spirit of inde- 
pendence which they had fostered, we may well believe ; but noth- 
ing of spiritual life remained asa seed of future revival ; no slain 
witness rose from the dead or ascended into heaven; no- phoenix 
sprang from the ashes of its parent bird. The Scottish Church, now 
thoroughly Romanized, set herself with determined malignity 
against that doctrine of salvation by grace, which, under Columba 
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and his brethren, had filled the country with joy and peace. If poor 
Lollards appeared in Kyle delighting in the Scripture and its mes- 
sage of grace, or if a Paul Craw came from Bohemia to testify what 
had refreshed the souls of many of his countrymen, the stake and 
the fagot were quickly applied to silence their testimony. When 
Adam Reid of Barskymming was summoned before the King and 
the Archbishop of Glasgow, in 1494, to answer for heretical opinions, 
he inveighed bravely against the bishops and the Church for 
“utterly forgetting the charge that Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
gave to his apostles, which was to preach his Evangell and not to 
play the proud prelattis, which all the rabble of you do this day.”’ 

That preaching was a lost art on the part of the bishops and 
secular clergy before the Reformation, and was practised only by 
some of the friars, is abundantly proved by witnesses without num- 
ber. In the poems of Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, there is no 
more frequent reproach than that the clergy could not preach. 

‘* Great pleasure were to hear one Bishop preach, 
One dean or Doctor in divinity, 
One abbot who could well his convent teach, 
One person flowing in philosophy ; 
I tyne [lose] my time to wish what will not be, 
Were not the preaching of the begging friars 
Tint [Lost] were the faith among the Seculars.” 

In the ordinary histories of the Reformation, we have found but 
two instances of attempts of bishops to preach, both of them suffi- 
ciently humiliating. Knox tells us that in 1545, ‘‘ when George 
Wishart began to offer God’s word at Ayr, which was of many gladly 
received, Dunbar, Archbishop of Glasgow, by instigation of Cardinal 
Beaton, came to Ayr to make resistance to the said Maister George, 
and did first occupy the Kirk.’’ Some of Wishart’s friends wished 
to dispossess him, but to that he would not listen; but at the 
‘* Merkate Croce he made so notable a sermon that the very enemies 
themselves were confounded. The bischope preached to his jack- 
men and to some old bosses of the town. The sum of all his sermon - 
was: ‘ They say that we should preach; why not? Better late 
thrive than never thrive ; had us still for your bishop and we will 
provide better for the next time.’ This was the beginning and the 
end of the bishop’s serrhon, who with haist departed the town, but 
returned not again to fulfill his promise.’’ * 

Hardly less successful was John Hamilton, Archbishop of St. 
Andrew’s, in 1559. From a “‘ Historie of the Estate of Scotland,’’ 
printed in the Miscellany of the Wodrow Society, we learn that 





* Knox’s Hist., I. 166. 
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when the Queen Regent was trying to coerce the people of Edin- 
burgh to restore the old religion, the Archbishop of St. Andrew’s 
on aday in August ascended the pulpit of the, Abbey church of 
Holyrood, 


** and after he had vomited a little of his superstition, he declared that he had not been 


well exercised in the profession [of preaching]: therefore desired the auditors to hold 
him excused.”* 


It is a remarkable fact that two heads of the Church, the Arch- 
bishops of Glasgow and St. Andrew’s, should have earned so un- 
questionable a title to be enrolled in the list of ‘‘-stickit ministers,’’ 

There were even instances of prelates unable to get through less 
difficult services. Lindsay of Pitscottie tells an amusing story of 
Andrew Forman, Bishop of Moray, a very able man, who rendered 
signal service to the Pope and to the King of France, when with 
huge armies on either side they were on the eve of battle, by acting 
as mediator, and preventing the bloody encounter. The Pope loaded 
him with honors, invited him to Rome, and invested him with the 
dignity of legate ; in acknowledgment of which Forman gave a great 
entertainment to the Pope and his cardinals ; but being a poor Latin 
scholar, when he began to say grace he stuck at the word ‘‘ Bene- 
dicito,’’ expecting the guests to have said ‘‘ Dominus ’’; but as they 
said ‘‘ Dans,’’ he lost his composure and his temper, and broke out in 
Scotch, ‘‘ To the devil I give you all false carles, in nomine patris et 
filii et spiritus sancti.’’ ‘‘ Amen,’’ quoth they. ‘‘ Then the Bishop 
and his men leugh (laughed). And the bishop showed the Pope the 
manner, that he was not a good clerk, and his cardinals had put him 
by his intendiment ; and therefore he gave them all to the devil in 
good Scotch ; and the Pope leugh among the rest.’’ + 

The only preachers, as we have said, were some of the begging 
friars, and the sermons, for the most part, were either on the mir- 
acles of the saints, or appeals for charity. Sometimes, however, a 
friar would go further, like William Arth, who at Dundee inveighed 
against the abuse of cursing, and reprobated the vicious lives of the 
bishops and clergy. He was required to repeat the sermon at St. 
Andrew’s. 


‘* His discourse of cursing (says Knox) was that if it was rightly used, it was the 
most fearful thing upon the earth ; for it was the very separation of man from God ; 
but that it should not be used rashly, and for every light cause, but only against open 
and incorrigible sinners. But now, said he, the avarice of priests and the ignorance of 
their office has caused it altogether to be vilipended ; for the priest whose office and 
duty itis to pray for the people, stands up on Sunday and says, ‘Ane has tynta 
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spurtill.’ ‘There is ane flail stolen from them beyond the burn.’ ‘ The goodwife of 
the other side of the gait has tynta horn spoon. God’s malison and mine I give to 
them that knows of this gear and restores it not.’ ’’ * 

Another preacher, Alexander Seton, a black friar, was accused of 
having said that ‘‘ it behoved a bishop to be a preacher, or else he 
was but a dumb dog, and fed not the flock, but fed his own belly.’’ 
In hot indignation, the Archbishop of St. Andrew’s confronted the 
friar with his words, With a sly touch of humor he said that those 
who had ascribed these words to him were manifest liars. The 
bishop was charmed to hear this, and called for the knaves that had 
brought him the false tale. One after another maintained that they 
had heard the words, but Seton still affirmed that they were liars. 
At last he gave his explanation. 

‘* My lord, ye may see and consider what ears these asses have who cannot discern 
betwixt Paul, Isaiah, Zechariah and Malachi, and Friar Alexander Seton. In very 
deed, my lord, I said that Paul says, ‘ It behovetha bishop to beateacher.’ Isaiah saith 
that ‘ they that feed not the flock are dumb dogs.’ And Zechariah saith, ‘ They are idle 
pastors.’ I of my own head affirmed nothing, but declared what the Spirit of God had 
before pronounced, at whom, my lord, if you be not offended, justly ye cannot be 
offended at me. And so yet again, my lord, I say that they are manifest liars that 


reported unto you that I said that ye and others that preach not are no bishops but 
belly gods.” 


The bishop was greatly enraged ; but as Seton was Confessor to 
King James V., and popular in the country, he was afraid to punish 


him at once. Knox says the grey friars were suborned to accuse 
him of heresy to the king, who would have been ready enough to go 
against one who dealt with him faithfully for his loose, licentious 
life ; but foreseeing trouble, Seton made his escape to Berwick, 
beyond the king's jurisdiction. 

Another sample of the preaching of the friars we find in connec- 
tion with a well-known martyrdom which took place at Perth in 
1543. <A zealous friar was preaching on All Hallow Day, probably 
in St. John’s Church, and trying to prove that salvation could not 
be attained without the intercession of saints. Robert Lamb, a 
merchant in Perth, one of his hearers, stood up, and holding out an 
English Bible, adjured the preacher to speak the truth from the 
Scriptures, otherwise that book would be a witness against him at 
the great day of the Lord. A great commotion arose, the women 
being greatly excited, and threatening Lamb with their vengeance 
for his disrespect to their beloved saints. The friar tried to pro- 
ceed ; a bailiff or policeman urged him to desist. ‘‘ It must be fire 
and fagot,’’ he said, ‘‘ to daunton these heretics, not words.’’ The 
bailiff’s sister was so enraged that, unable to get near Lamb, she 
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flung her bunch of keys in his face, crying, ‘‘ False thief, false here- 
tic.’ After all, Jenny Geddes was not the first woman to use that 
kind of argument. The conclusion of the story is horribly tragic. 
The clergy insisting on it, Lamb, with ‘four other men, in spite of 
many remonstrances, were hanged outside the city walls, while 
Lamb’s wife, for refusing to pray to the Virgin in childbed, as soon 
as the execution of the five men was over, was taken to a pool at 
the side of the Tay, where, after she had committed her children to 
the charitable care of her neighbors, her infant was taken from her 
bosom, and she was drowned.* 

But in truth there is no need for resorting to the testimony of dis- 
affected persons to show how utterly the religious instruction of the 
people was neglected in Scotland at thistime. In that very remark- 
able book which has lately been brought prominently into notice, 
**The Catechism of John Hamilton, Archbishop of St. Andrew’s 
(1552),’’ we find the most ample proof from the heads of the Church 
herself not only of the utter neglect of preaching, but of the preva- 
lence of all the atrocious vices which have been charged on the 
Scottish ecclesiastics of the period. We refer to the edition of 
Hamilton’s Catechism recently published under the able editorship 
of Mr. Law, of the Signet Library, Edinburgh, with a preface by 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. Hamilton was an illegitimate 
son of the Earl of Arran. He is often called by Protestant writers 
‘the bastard bishop.’’ He succeeded Cardinal Beaton as Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrew’s, and was appointed papal legate. At one 
time he leaned to the cause of the Reformers, who appear to have 
expected him to join them ; but, holding by the old ship, he did as 
others have done—borrowed a leaf from the book of his opponents, 
and tried to throw life into his Church by introducing many of their 
methods. In particular, alarmed at the popularity of Protestant 
preaching and the progress of the reformed views, he sought to pro- 
vide for the people regular and sound religious instruction. But it 
would have been vain to call on the ordinary clergy to begin to preach 
to the people. The Catechism was provided, much as the Book of 
Homilies in the Reformed Church of England, to furnish material 
for popular instruction. That it might be popular it was prepared ° 
in the Scotch dialect, and the clergy were to read it consecutively 
half an hour every Sunday and holiday. But here was a difficulty. 
Many of the clergy were miserable readers, and there was great fear 
of them so stammering in the attempt as to make the performance 
ridiculous. Accordingly they were enjoined to read it frequently in 
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private, so as to become quite familiar with it, and in public they 
were to read it audibly, intelligently, and reverently ; to articulate 
the words distinctly, to attend to the punctuation, and learn to 
impress the minds of their hearers by the animation of their voice 
and gesture, and by the fervor of their spirit. After all, these men 
of the old Church were wise in their generation. But there was no 
time to apply their remedy, for the triumph of the Reformation was 
much nearer than they had imagined. 

In other countries where the Church of Rome ruled, preaching 
had not sunk to so low an ebb. In England and in France the pul- 
pit had not been so neglected as it had been in Scotland. If, there- 
fore, a pulpit was to arise that would lay its strong hand on the mass 
of the people, and powerfully influence not only individual and 
family life, but the political life of the nation, we should have looked 
to one or other of these countries to produce it rather than to Scot- 
land. 

Nor did other things seem favorable to a pulpit in Scotland. The 
Lowland Scots are not naturally a fluent race. The Irish Scots who 
accompanied Columba had doubtless far greater facility of expres- 
sion than the men of the Reformation nearly a thousand years later. 
Before the Reformation the art of public speaking seems to have 
received in Scotland no vestige of attention. We have not been 
able to discover any memorable speech either from the bar, the 
bench, the pulpit, or in Parliament. In fact, if we wish a specimen 
of early Scottish eloquence, we must go back to the days of the 
Roman invasion. It is a very notable circumstance that out of the 
forty-six short sections in which Tacitus records the Life of Agricola, 
three are occupied with a report of the speech which Calgacus, the 
Scottish general, delivered to the thirty thousand Scottish confederates 
drawn up on the flanks of the Grampians, and two others with a speech 
of Agricola to his troops on the same occasion. Whatever we may 
think of the accuracy of Tacitus’s report, it is evident that the speech 
must have been a memorable one to receive such notice from him. 
Notable it has proved for many a succeeding age, for two of our 
best-known Latin aphorisms, ‘‘ Omne ignotum pro magnifico,”’ and 
‘* Ubi solitudinem faciunt pacem appellant,’’ are attributed by Taci- 
tus to this eloquent Scottish soldier. One should like to know what 
these aphorisms are in the pure Celtic, in which Calgacus no doubt 
uttered them, if he uttered them at all. 

In Fordun’s Chronicle of the Scottish nation we find a very 
eloquent piece of writing, an Eloge or Lament on King David I., of 
Scotland, by Baldred, Abbot of Rivaulx. It is not the work‘of a 
Scot, and it was not delivered as an oration, but it shows gifts of 
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expression that would have made an eloquent speaker, and the fact 
that Fordun has inserted it at full length in his somewhat bare 
Chronicle is a proof of the estimation in which it,was held. 

Individuals possessed of a strong natural gift of speech will be found 
in any community ; all that we say is, that in Scotland before the 
Reformation they were certainly rare. 

The dialect of English commonly used in Scotland about the time 
of the Reformation did not present any serious obstacle to pulpit 
eloquence. It was both a rich and an expressive dialect. Though 
it had not yet been much used in prose literature, it had found 
ample employment in the memorable writings of the Scottish poets 
of the sixteenth century. One fact, however, was against it—no 
translation of the Scriptures into the Scotch dialect was ever made. 
Tyndale’s translation was the version in common use, and it seems to 
have been much read, for, strange to say, the Parliament of Scotland 
passed an act in 1543 authorizing the reading of the Scriptures in 
the English tongue. This want of a Scotch version of the Bible was 
a great cause of the Scotch dialect passing into disuse, although the 
tenacity with which, in spite of this, it held its ground for many 
generations attests its remarkable adaptation to the taste and needs 
of the people. It was also true of the Scottish dialect that it was 
capable of being easily transformed into the current English. We 
have a memorable instance of this in the case of John Knox him- 
self. Knox did not write in Scotch, and, as far as we know, did not 
preach in Scotch. One hardly expects to find him reproached by a 
Roman Catholic correspondent with having forgot the ‘‘ auld plane 
Scottis which his mother learnit him,’’ and with having introduced a 
‘**southeron dialect,’’ which this opponent affected not to under- 
stand.* We are apt to think of Knox as surpassing all men in 
rugged speech as well as in rugged acts, and it is amusing to find his 
contemporaries taunting him with an anglified style. The truth, 
however, is, that Knox was both a learned anda cultivated man, 
familiar with Latin, English, French, and perhaps Italian, and that 
his long residence in England and the continent enabled him to con- 
tribute considerable refinement in some points to the national life. 
There is a correctness, a simplicity, and a power, in the style of his 
more careful writings, far beyond the level of his age, and rendering 
them not wholly unfit to be compared with some of our best classics. 
One of his contemporaries, who made much more use than he did of 
the Scottish vernacular, was Robert Rollock, first teacher and first 
principal of the University of Edinburgh. The man whose office 
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linked him to the literary culture of the day spoke broad Scotch in 
the pulpit ; the man whom many have regarded as the greatest 
savage of his age used the dialect of Latimer and Cranmer and 
Queen Elizabeth. 

There is yet another preliminary point to be brought out before 
we proceed to examine the pulpit set up at the Scottish Reforma- 
tion. What was the moral condition of Scotland previous to that 
event? What kind of soil was it into which the preachers of the 
Reformation had to cast the seed of the Word? There are abundant 
materials for answering this question. Both Church and State were 
steeped in corruption. Notwithstanding the air of chivalry thrown 
over King James V. in the “ Lady of the Lake,’’ his character was 
scandalous, and his moral influence atrocious. With regard to the 
bishops and clergy, Sir David Lindsay’s poems abound with the 
most odious pictures.* But, indeed, they made no secret of their 
wicked lives, and in no respect did the bishops show greater activity 
than in trying to obtain lucrative berths for their bastard sons and 
high marriages for their daughters.t Dean Stanley, the last man to 
exaggerate wickedness, speaks of ‘‘ the hideous and disproportionate 
corruption which took possession of the Scottish Church during the 
last two centuries,of its existence.’’{ The proverb, ‘‘ Like priest, 
like people,’’ was abundantly verified, especially in connection with 
the seventh commandment, and there came a relaxation of the law 
of purity from which, in some parts of the country, we have never 
recovered. 

Whatever hospitality and kindness may have been dispensed by 
the monasteries, the clergy were generally greedy and exacting. The 
poor man of Ayr, in the ‘‘ Satire of the Three Estates,’’ tells how 
with a horse and three cows he had contrived to sustain his frail old 
father and mother as well as his own family ; but when his father 
died the laird seized the horse for the rent, and the vicar one of the 
cows for corpse dues ; when his mother died the vicar took a second 
cow ; and when, through sheer vexation, his wife followed, the third 
cow, with all the old people’s clothes, was taken for her. A set of 
men called ‘‘ pardoners” went through the country, like Tetzel in 
Germany, retailing indulgences for money. Profane swearing was 
fearfully prevalent. ‘‘One half of the conversation,’’ says Mr. 
Chalmers, ‘‘ both in England and in Scotland, was made up of 
swearing.’’ In Lindsay’s satire there occur no fewer than forty- 
three forms of oaths with which ordinary conversation is inter- 
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mixed.* The most sacred names, the most sacred objects, the most 
sacred aspects of the very work of Christ, seem to be purposely 
chosen to garnish the most frivolous remarks. ‘‘ By the rood,’’ 
‘‘by Him that wore the crown of thorns,” ‘‘ by Him that harried 
hell,’’ ‘‘ by the mass,’’ ‘‘ by the sacrament,’’ are examples of a habit 
that showed how utterly the people had lost regard for sacred things. 
If the clergy were openly immoral and the people profane, what 
hope was there of a revival of good preaching by the one, or of 
earnest, sympathetic listening by the other ? 

Besides this, the perpetual feuds and bloody encounters of the 
great nobles and their retainers, that had desolated the country 
during the reigns of all the Jameses, had generated a spirit favorable 
neither to the law nor to the Gospel, neither to secular industry nor 
to spiritual life. Hereditary enmities that after a time of bloody 
strife went to sleep through sheer exhaustion, but awoke again with 
new bitterness from the remembrance of the past ; passions that 
took fire like tinder and shrank from no deed of ferocious violence, 
rough words and rough deeds, provoking irritable tetnpers that 
hurled them back with interest on those from whom they came— 
such things had little in common with the spirit of the Gospel, and 
furnished little ground for the expectation that it would have a 
favorable reception in Scotland. 

And yet it sometimes happens—and it happened in Scotland— 
that in a demoralized community the message of grace, when it falls 
fresh and bright on unaccustomed ears, has a wonderful success. 
For sin and misery go together, and to sinners, guilty, helpless, and 
miserable, the news of a free salvation has a marvellous attraction. 
There is no community too sunk for the Divine message of the 
Gospel to raise it up. But preaching that will attract such a com- 
munity must have in it a new element of hope. No mere turning 
round of an old kaleidoscope, no mere burnishing up of a faded hope 
will give the electric thrill. The truth must come fresh as the 
morning star, sparkling with the dew of heaven. But even then, 
whatever success the Gospel may have, the old condition of the 
community will have an unfavorable influence in two ways. In the 
first place, ‘‘ Old Adam’’ will be very prone to show himself even 
where the new life has been implanted. And in the second place, 
the demolition of the old notion of salvation by works will leave 
those who do not come under the gospel of grace without any motive 
force. When they find that good works do not save, but fail to 
accept salvation by grace, they fall between two stools, and have 
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nothing to hold them up. In the judgment of fair and intelligent 
men, therefore, it will be no proof that the preaching of the 
Reformers was a failure if much of the old corruption remained even 
in leading men, and if a considerable section of the people, released 
from the restraints of the Romish Church, but not influenced by the 
spiritual forces of the Reformed, were as far from God and goodness 
as before. 

First among those who lifted up his voice in Scotland as a preacher 
of the cross was young Patrick Hamilton, a youth of high connec- 
tions and of royal lineage, and as gentle and amiable as he was high- 
born. In early boyhood he had studied at the University of Paris, 
where Erasmus and Budzus, breaking the fetters of medizevalism, 
had just opened for scholars new realms of research and mental en- 
joyment. This intellectual emancipation prepared the way for the 
spiritual, and though he had heard the unfavorable verdict of the 
Sorbonne doctors on the views of Luther, he had read with a glow 
of delight the splendid defence of Philip Melanchthon against ‘‘ the 
furibund decrees of the Parisian theologasters.’’ Afterwards he 
had turned his steps to Wittenberg ; had supped with Luther and 
his new-married wife in the Augustinian cloister; had heard his 
hymns sung in loud chorus by fervent congregations ; and had been 
charmed by his eloquence from the pulpit of the Elector’s castle. 
Thereafter at Marburg he had met with Tyndale and Firth ; had 
heard the truth expounded with rare felicity by Lambert, and now 
he compiled a little treatise, the only one that has come down to us, 
under the name of “‘ Patrick’s Places.’’ So valuable was this treatise 
counted by Knox that he gives it at full length in his History, as 
does also John Fox in his ‘* Acts and Monuments.’’ With singular 
clearness the keynote of the Reformation, ‘‘ By grace are ye saved,”’ is 
sounded in ‘‘ Patrick’s Places,’’ yet with an earnest desire to guard 
against antinomian abuses. And now, his heart being full, he 
thinks of dear Scotland and dear Kingscavel, his family home, and 
he burns with the desire to lead his friends and countrymen to the 
fountain where he had drunk his fill. In 1527, in his twenty-third 
year, he returns ; and first at Kingscavel and then in the neighbor- 
ing parishes he proclaims the way to heaven. Knox says: ‘‘ The 
bright beam of the true light which by God’s grace was planted in 
his heart began most abundantly to burst forth as well in public as 
in secret.’’ And Spottiswood says: ‘‘ Many gave ear to his preach- 
ing, and he had a great following, both for his learning and cour- 
teous behavior to all sorts of people.’’ Young, graceful, gentle, and 
accomplished, he seemed the very ideal of an ambassador of Christ. 
Hamilton made a wonderful impression. 
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But a message from the archbishop summons him to St. Andrew’s. 
A decree had gone forth against him, and daring though it was to 
make a victim of one so popular and so highly connected, the 
Church thought herself strong enough to risk the step. We have 
no time to notice the shameful trial which ended in his being con- 
demned to the flames. Neither can we dwell on the awful tragedy, the 
long agony but triumphant faith of the young martyr in the flames, 
the six hours it took to consume his body, and his gracious bearing 
while consciousness lasted. His murder was a great crime anda 
great blunder in one. Scotland sympathized with the gentle youth 
so foully done to death at the age of twenty-four, and whose life 
had been as pure as that of his murderers was vile. Curiosity was 
excited to know what he had taught and what were the contents of 
the little pocket companion—the four gospels—which he had handed 
to one of his friends with solemn care. His death gave a powerful 
impulse to the cause of the Gospel, which now spread quietly, but 
very successfully, throughout the country, but especially among 
many of the gentry and the middle or trading class who were now 
rising to wealth and power. 

It was not till fifteen years after the martyrdom of Hamilton that 
the voice of the next great preacher was heard. In many respects 
George Wishart bore a close resemblance to Hamilton. Of gentle 
birth, of remarkable scholarship going beyond the lines of our uni- 
versities, and pre-eminent for all the gentle virtues, for charity, 
humility, generosity, and godliness, ‘‘ Master George of Bennett’s,”’ 
as he was called at Cambridge, stood unrivalled. At first his stead- 
fastness to the new faith seems to have wavered, but only for a 
time ; and when he returned from Switzerland and from intercourse 
with the Reformers there, no man had clearer views or higher cour- 
age. First in Montrose, then in Dundee, afterwards in Ayrshire and 
other places, and finally at Haddington, he at once roused and satis- 
fied the souls of the people. The gist of his preaching, like Hamil- 
ton’s, was God’s way of life for sinners through the sole work of 
Jesus Christ. A pupil of Calvin’s, he had learned the value of 
expository preaching, and at Dundee he expounded the Epistle to 
the Romans. Of the character of his preaching we get a most vivid 
picture in Knox’s History, when he came to Mauchline, in Ayrshire, 
and was excluded by the sheriff from the parish church. Some of 
the people were for forcing an entrance, and among them Hew 
Campbell, Laird of Kingzeancleugh ; but the gentle Wishart 


‘* withdrew the said Hew, and said, ‘ Brother, Christ Jesus is as powerful in the fields 
as in the kirk, and I find he himself oftener preached in the desert, at the seaside, and 
other places judged profane, than he did in the temple at Jerusalem.’ And so, with- 
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drawing the whole people, he came to a dyke in the moor edge, on the southwest side 
of Mauchline, upon which he ascended. The whole multitude stood and sat about him 
(God gave the day pleasing and hot). He continued preaching more than three hours.”’ 


What a scene it must have been—the preacher standing for 
three hours on a dyke declaring the Divine message of love and 
grace, with a thirsty multitude round him drinking in every word 
from his lips! We need not ask who the preachers are on whom 
his mantle has fallen. ‘‘In that sermon,’’ says Knox, ‘‘ God 
wrought so wonderfully with him that one of the most wicked men 
in that county, Laurence Ranckin, Laird of Scheill, was converted. 
The tears ran from his eyes in such abundance that all men mar- 
velled. His conversion was without hypocrisie, for his life and con- 
versation witnessed it in all time to come.”’ 

The tragedy was repeated at St. Andrew’s ; the stake was erected 
again, and another Archbishop Beaton, nephew of the former, the 
well-known cardinal, gloated on the ghastly scene. It was againa 
bold crime, but again the perpetrators outwitted themselves. Wis- 
hart’s views were too widely spread and too firmly established to be 
suppressed by fire. The chief result was to substitute John Knox 
for George Wishart as the man of light and leading for the country. 
Not afew nobles were now in favor of the Reformed views, converted 
before any thought of sharing the spoils of the Church could have 
flitted across their minds. Scholars like George Buchanan, men of 
culture like Sir David Lindsay, lawyers like Henry Balnaves, were 
ardent supporters of the cause. If the life of Wishart had been 
spared, if he had been able to take the part of leader of the Refor- 
mation, it is quite likely that we should have had a gentler type of 
religion than that with which Knox became identified. But Wishart 
might have been unable to cope with the difficulties of the situation. 
Wishart was to Knox as Stephen had been to Paul. In both cases 
the martyr’s mantle fell on one of broader shoulders and robuster 
build. The shocking death of the earlier witnesses turned out 
rather for the furtherance of the Gospel. 

It is specially to be noticed that both Hamilton and Wishart were 
laymen. The fact was sometimes used against them as an argument 
for suppressing their heretical ravings. Though Hamilton was 
titular abbot of the Abbey of Fearn, in Ross-shire, he had no eccle- 
siastical training, and notwithstanding a statement of Frith to the 
contrary, he was not in orders. It has lately come out that he was 
married shortly before his martyrdom. Their preaching was the 
result of no academic or ecclesiastic training, but of a fermentation 
of the Word of God in their hearts which propelled it outward like 
jets of water from geyser springs. What the subordinate features 
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of their eloquence were we do not know and we need not inquire ; 
its essential feature was just what it had been in the days of the 
Columban Church—the glad news of a free and full salvation, 
devised by the Father, executed by the Son, and applied by the 
Holy Ghost. And the secret of its popularity was that it was food 
for starving men ; it was the answer to the question, What must I 
do to be saved? it was the way to peace and rest, to God and to 
heaven. ‘‘God gave the word ; great was the company that pub- 
lished it.’’ 

The connection of John Knox with Wishart was very interesting. 
It began apparently but a few weeks before Wishart s martyrdom. 
Longniddry House, in East Lothian, the residence of Hew Douglas, 
to whose sons Knox acted as tutor, was one of the friendly homes 
where Wishart had found a welcome. Though Knox was now 
turned of forty, their meeting was like that of David and Jonathan— 
the soul of Knox was knit with the soul of Wishart, and he loved 
him as his own soul. Though his study of Augustine and other 
fathers had already taught him much of the doctrines of grace, it 
seems to have been from Wishart’s preaching thatthe spark came 
that kindled his knowledge into a living flame. Knox loved and 
honored him as his spiritual father, accompanied him in his tour in 
East Lothian, carrying a two-handed sword to defend him, and 
would have been with him when he was apprehended at the House 
of Ormiston, had not Wishart insisted on his going back to Long- 
niddry, because one was enough fora sacrifice. It were a scene for 
a painter’s brush to delineate, after the tidings reached him of 
Wishart’s brutal murder but triumphant bearing in the flames— 
Knox gazing from the windows of Longniddry House or from some 
neighboring height across the Firth of Forth and over the East 
Neuk of Fife, and trying to fix the course by which the martyr’s 
spirit had risen in its chariot of fire and smoke to the palace of the 
King. In those days even strong men were obliged to repress their 
indignation, however vehement and righteous it might be; but the 
impulse derived from the death of Wishart must have remained in 
Knox unspent to his dying day. 

Knox, so far as we know his early history, was an exception to 
the rule that the child is father of the man. Neither his childhood 
nor his manhood gave any foreshadow of the part he was destined 
to play in the history of his country. Born of respectable parents 
in the quiet town of Haddington, educated at the University of 
Glasgow, an ardent student and a successful teacher, especially in 
logic and philosophy ; attached, it is thought, for a time to some 
monastery or another, but leaving it to be a domestic tutor in the 
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house of a country laird, and continuing there till he was upwards of 
forty ; he seemed of all men least likely to be a great preacher or a 
great reformer. That he possessed any preaching gift seems to have 
been unsuspected alike by himself and by his friends. After the 
murder of Cardinal Beaton he had taken refuge with his pupils for 
safety in St. Andrew’s, and while there it was his practice to teach 
his pupils a Catechism in the parish church, and to give thema 
Bible lesson in the chapel of the castle; and it was his admirable 
method of opening up the Scriptures that led to his being called, 
and when unwilling pressed, to become a Protestant preacher. The 
book of Scripture which he opened up to his pupils was the Gospel 
of St. John, a proof that at that time it was the more contemplative 
and spiritual portions of Scripture that formed his favorite food. It 
is worthy of remark that as Knox began his ministry at St. Andrew’s, 
so he virtually closed it at the same place. Shortly before his death, 
owing to the disturbed state of Edinburgh, he removed to St. An- 
drew’s, and again he opened up a book of Scripture, but on this 
occasion it was the stirring book of Daniel that formed the subject 
of his lectures. In the interval he had swung round from the con- 
templative student to the vehement warrior. But all the time he 
retained his fondness for the method of consecutive exposition of a 
book of Scripture in the pulpit. If he got the hint of this from 
Wishart, it agreed well with his own idea. At Geneva his conviction 
of the excellence of the practice had doubtless been greatly con- 
firmed by Calvin’s unrivalled expositions. We find here probably 
the genesis of that method of biblical exposition or lecturing which 
has always been one of the characteristic features of the Scottish 
pulpit, and which has proved the means of imparting to our people a 
knowledge of their Bibles probably unsurpassed in any other country. 

The first sermon that Knox preached bore on the notes or marks 
of the true Church ; it was an answer to Dean Annan, and from the 
account of it given by Knox in his history it must have been a 
remarkable specimen of bold statement and fearless accusation. For 
a time he continued to preach with much acceptance and great suc- 
cess. At the end of the siege of St. Andrew’s he was treacherously 
consigned to the French galleys, where he seems to have been as bar- 
barously treated as the Huguenots often were, chained day and night 
to a bench, in consequence of which he contracted a severe illness. 
On his release in 1549 he was appointed by the Privy Council of 
England preacher in the town of Berwick, and in 1550 he was 
removed to Newcastle. In 1551 he was appointed one of the six 
chaplains of Edward VI., a striking testimony to his high character 
and his preaching gifts. This led to occasional residence in London 
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and intercourse with the court in 1552-53. Though virtually at this 
time a member of the Church of England, he declined promotion in 
it, owing to its want of discipline, and though .offered the living of 
All Hallow's, London, and also the bishopric‘of Rochester, he pre- 
ferred to remain simply a preacher. On the accession of Mary to 
the throne in 1553, Knox had to seek refuge on the continent. In 
1554 he received a call from the English congregation at Frankfort. 
Resigning that charge next year in consequence of disputes about the 
English prayer-book, he seems for a short time to have preached to 
the English congregation at Geneva. Ie paid a short visit to Scot- 
land in 1555, and spent the winter there preaching in private. After 
another residence abroad of about three years, he returned finally to 
Scotland in 1559, was elected minister of Edinburgh, and continued 
in that office till his death, in 1572. His ministry thus divides into 
four parts: First, for a few months in St. Andrew’s ; thereafter for 
four years in England ; then about six years chiefly on the continent, 
and finally, about thirteen years in Edinburgh. 

What was the sum and substance of Knox’s preaching? Some 
would give a very short answer to this question—furious ravings 
against the Church of Rome, and bitter denunciations of the rulers 
of the country when they did not favor his schemes. It is easy to 
show that such a notion is simply out of the question. Unfortu- 
nately, we do not possess any collection of Knox’s sermons. The 
only sermon ever printed with his sanction was one delivered on a 
public occasion, as to which he had been misrepresented. Such ser- 
mons as are particularly referred to in his history were sermons of a 
similar character ; but we have ample materials for determining the 
kernel of his message, the truths which most of all he sought to 
press home on the hearts of his hearers. Among the considerations 
bearing on this question are the following : 

1. Knox was the spiritual successor of Hamilton and Wishart, of 
whose message no one could mistake the tenor; they were evan- 
gelists if ever men were. It was their mantle that Knox took up. 
It was their converts he had to carry forward; men and women 
whose souls hungering for the bread of life had been guided to the 
green pastures and still waters-of the Word. How could Knox have 
been so prized by them if he had not possessed great skill and great 
fervor as a preacher of the Gospel of salvation ? 

2. Knox’s official writings, and especially his Confession of Faith 
and his Liturgy, show that the evangelical doctrines were the very 
heart and kernel of his system. If the Confession shows what he 
believed, the prayers show how he felt. In particular they bear 
evidence of a very profound sense of sin. The order for public ser- 
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vice begins with an explicit Confession of Sin moulded on the ninth 
chapter of Daniel ; and it contains likewise a very full and cordial 
acknowledgment of the rich grace of Jesus Christ, as in the very 
striking prayer at the communion table. 


‘* We present ourselves at this his table (which he has left to be used in remembrance 
of his death until his coming again) to declare and witness before the world that by him 
alone we have'received liberty and life; that by him alone dost thou acknowledge us 
thy children and heirs ; that by him alone we have entrance into the throne of grace ; 
that by him alone we are possessed in our spiritual kingdom to eat and drink at his 
table ; with whom we have our conversation presently in heaven, and by whom our 
bodies shall be raised up again from the dust, and shall be placed with him in that 
endless joy, which thou, O Father of mercy, hast prepared for thine elect, before the 
foundation of the world was laid. And these most inestimable blessings we acknowl- 
edge and confess to have received of thy free mercy and grace, by thy only beloved 
son, Jesus Christ, for the which therefore, we, thy congregation, moved by the Holy 
Spirit, render thee all thanks for ever and ever.” 


3. More clearly even than in these public documents the fervent 
soul of Knox is laid bare in his private letters, and especially his 
letters to his mother-in-law, Mrs. Bowes. This lady, while emi- 
nently devout in spirit and most blameless in life, was afflicted with a 
most troublesome conscience; she was perpetually writing the 
bitterest things against herself, always dreading that she had drawn 
down on herself the wrath of God, and constantly driven, by every 
discovery of sin in her heart, to the conclusion that she was not a 
child of God. Knox shows himself amply acquainted with the way 
of the Divine life in the soul, and well able to meet her complaints. 
The free grace of God, the objective foundation it lays for the 
removal of guilt, he never ceases to bring forward ; while he shows 
that the presence of sin in the heart is in itself no necessary sign of 
unregeneracy, and that sin bewailed, resisted, loathed, is rather a 
sign of grace. He is thoroughly alive to that high privilege of a 
Christian—enjoyment of the sense of God’s favor, and to the impor- 
tance of ever trying to secure it. Sometimes he adverts modestly to 
his own spiritual condition. His conscience charges him with no 
open violation of God’s law, but he bewails an untold amount of 
weakness, coldness, unholy feeling both Godward and manward ; 
but he knows how to bring all to the fountain of sin and uncleanness, 
so that he, even he, can sing the hundred and third psalm. It 
was of such things that Knox used to preach at Berwick and New- 
castle, at Frankfort and Geneva, before he had anything to do with 
the politics and politicians of his native country ; and no doubt they 
were the staple of his preaching at Edinburgh, too. Had it been 
otherwise, Knox would not have enjoyed the reputation which he 
had among his brethren for personal holiness ; he would not have 
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been looked up to as a spiritual father, nor would he have’ received 
the letters he sometimes got thanking him for help from some whom 
he had found in the fearful pit and the miry clay. The impression 
which he made on his brethren is thus expressed by one of his con- 
temporaries : ‘* A man of God, the light of Scotland, the comfort 
of the Church, the mirror of godliness and pattern and example to 
all true ministers in purity and life, soundness of doctrine, and bold- 
ness in reproving of wickedness.’’ * 

But this is far from all that has to be said about Knox’s preach- 
ing. In those days every man’s preaching was colored by the atti- 
tude he held to the Church of Rome. For he had not only to deal 
with souls needing light and guidance, but with an all-powerful cor- 
poration striving to retain them in its bonds, and breathing out 
threatenings and slaughter against all who tried to set them free. 
Of this corporation, this Church of Rome, Knox entertained deliber- 
ately the worst opinion. As it was soon after the martyrdom of 
Wishart that he first publicly expressed that opinion, it is likely that 
that atrocious event helped him to form it. The Church of Rome 
was Antichrist, and it was engaged as really as any of the confeder- 
ates of the second psalm in plots against the Lord and against his 
anointed. No man had a stronger belief than Knox in the person- 
ality of the devil. Satan was the unseen head of that army, the 
unseen director of all its evil machinations against the truth and 
its friends. If he had this conviction at the beginning of his life, it 
was not allowed to pass away by what happened as that life ad- 
vanced. He knew well of the deeds of the bloody Mary. He knew 
the infamous and horrible atrocities perpetrated in the Low Coun- 
tries under Philip and Alva. He knew what oceans of blood had 
been shed in France, and the very last year of his life was the year 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. The cry of the persecuted 
Vaudois had pierced. his heart ; he knew of the deeds of blood and 
iron in Spain, in Italy, in Austria. All this burned into him the 
invincible conviction that on the soil of rugged Scotland he was 
called to maintain mortal conflict with the Prince of Darkness, and 
he did maintain it very much as if he had been contending with the 
personal devil. Knox’s fight in Scotland was very like that of 
Michael, the archangel, contending with the devil for the body of 
Moses. This led Knox to set down every man who was against him 
as of the devil’s party ; and more especially when one who had 
embraced the truth either went back altogether or gave any coun- 
tenance to Romish worship, the indignation and distress of Knox 





* See McCrie’s Life of Knox. 
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knew no bounds. It was backsliding of the most serious and dan- 
gerous character ; it was a fearful peril to the soul; it intercepted 
the Divine favor ; it prepared for the guilty party the judgments of 
an offended God. The degree of force brought into play in a vehe- 
ment nature like Knox’s by such considerations is beyond calcula- 
tion. But this view accounts for the extraordinary energy and per- 
sistency which he brought to the work, and for much of that rugged- 
ness of speech and of action with which, both in the pulpit and out 
of it, he carried it on. It made the culture of the gentler virtues all 
but impossible, but it added all the more to the force and vehemence 
of the movement. The power of assault and invective of which he 
was master was fearful. It is not in his ‘‘ First Blast of the Trumpet 
against the Monstrous Regiment of Women” that we find his faculty 
of denunciation in full force. That is a comparatively calm and 
temperate treatise, full of quotations from Tertullian, Ambrose, 
Augustine, Chrysostom, and other orthodox authorities, and not 
unlike what some conservative politicians of our time might say in 
opposition to female suffrage. But if we wish to see Knox’s indig- 
nation at a white heat, and to know what eloquent torrents of 
scathing denunciation he could pour out on those whom he held 
to be the prime agents of the devil and the mortal enemies of his 
country, we should read his *‘ Admonition to the Professors of God’s 
Truth in England,” written from the continent on the eve of Queen. 
Mary’s marriage with Philip of Spain, and when the bishops of 
Winchester and London were raging against the Protestants. It 
must be owned to be a very intemperate letter, much more fitted to 
damage than to help the cause of Christ. But it is full of eloquence, 
and when the writer turns from scathing the persecutor to comfort 
the believing sufferer, his words are not wanting in tender and 
gracious consolation. 

While this habit of Knox’s gave immense decision to his will and 
force to his words, it contributed to Scottish preaching certain 
elements which have often reappeared in our pulpit. Identify- 
ing fidelity to Christ with one side of a great public controversy, 
and treachery to Christ with the other, it tended to make evangelical 
preaching controversial, to foster a way of judging of men’s spiritual 
state according to the side they took, and to introduce an element 
of bitterness and a spirit of denunciation very detrimental to the 
purity and beauty of religion. Probably there is no country where 
the religious life of the people has had to be maintained in connec- 
tion with so much ecclesiastical controversy as Scotland. It has 
been a necessity of our country, and it were very unjust to blame 
our fathers for contending earnestly, as they believed they were 
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called to do, for the faith once delivered to the saints. But it is not 
less a fact that this necessity communicated a certain hotness and 
roughness to the religious life of our country, the consequence of 
which is that, as compared with some other bodies of Christians, 
those of Scotland have been deficient in the gentler virtues—in for- 
bearance, good temper, patience, charity. It is often thought that 
the possession of these passive virtues cannot be found without a 
sort of feminine softness which takes all its bone and sinew from 
religious life; but surely the combination of the active and the 
passive virtues may be found in Christ’s Church when it was found 
so remarkably in Christ himself ; and the union of strength and 
gentleness, both in the pulpit and out of it, is one of these things 
which, if we cannot attain at once, we should at least strive after 
very earnestly. 

A word may be added as to the character of Knox’s eloquence in 
the pulpit. The common impression on this subject is derived from 
the description of it given in James Melville’s Diary, obtained from 
hearing Knox preach at St. Andrew’s in the feebleness of his old 
age. The hand of death was already on him, and when he returned 
to Edinburgh his voice could not fill St. Giles’s Church, and a smaller 
one had to be fitted up for him. 

‘* In the opening up of his text he was moderate the space of half an hour ; but when 
he entered to application he made me so grew [shake] and tremble, that I could not hold 
a pen to write. Hewas very feeble. I saw him every day of his doctrine [teaching] go 
hulie [gently] and fear, with a furring of marticks about his head, a staff in the ane hand, 
godly Richard Ballenden, his servant, holding up the other oxter [shoulder], from the Ab- 
bey to the parish kirk, and by the said Richard and another servant lifted up to the pulpit, 
whar he behuved to lean on his first entry ; but ere he had done with his sermon he was 
so active and vigorous, that he was like to ding the pulpit in blads and fly out of it.’’ 

The well-known picture of Sir David Willie gives us a similar 
impression of physical excitement. 

But observe, this was only in the application. It shows, however, 
how Knox kindled with his subject, and how much of physical force 
he brought to bear on his delivery. If we ask what were his great 
oratorical gifts, the answer seems to be, a power of plain, pithy 
utterance, a faculty of iteration and application, and great fervor of 
emotion, the fruit of intensely strong conviction. He had no 
special gift of imagination, no special faculty of illustration. Apart 
from his impassioned nature, he would have been but an ordinary 
preacher. As it was, the work done in the pulpit has never been 
surpassed. Apart from the spiritual results in individual souls, its 
bearing on the nation was unprecedented. As Froude has said, he 
created a nation while he reformed the Church. Speaking of Scot- 
land before Knox, Thomas Carlyle has said : 
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“*Scotland is a country without a soul; nothing developed in it but what is rude, 
external, semi-animal. And now at the Reformation, the internal life is kindled, as it 
were, under the ribs of this outward, material death. This that Knox did for his nation 
we may really call a resurrection as from death. It was not a smooth business ; but it 
was welcome surely, and cheap at that price, had it been far rougher. On the whole, 
cheap at any price, as life is. The people began to live ; they needed first of all to do 
that, at what cost or costs whatever.” 


But even the personal influence of Knox was not limited to his 
age. For three centuries his name has been a name to conjure by. 
It has sent a thrill through the veins of numberless Scotchmen to be 
reminded that their country was the country of Knox. That name 
has never helped to make any mana sneak or a hypocrite. It has 
stimulated manhood, courage, perseverance. Coupled with other 
names with which it readily associates, it has nourished the spirit 
of independence and brightened the fire of patriotism. And all this 
it has done under shadow of the Gospel of the grace of God. Nor 
has this influence been confined to his native land. In every country 
of the Reformation there have been men whose hearts have beat 
with higher hope, and whose sinews have knit themselves for nobler 
effort, as they have called to mind what, by John Knox, God did for 
Scotland. 


W. G. BLAIKIE 
Edinburgh. 





VI. 


CAN THE BEING OF GOD BE DEMONSTRATED? 


HIS is a question which at some time must exercise the mind 
of every thoughtful religious man. 

A ‘‘ demonstration’ is a course of reasoning that shows a certain 
result to be the necessary consequence of certain admitted or as- 
sumed premises. No accumulation of independent arguments, no 
one of which is in itself decisive, however forcible their united front 
and their mutual support, amounts to a demonstration. Their cu- 
mulative force may satisfy the mind and make it unreasonable longer 
to doubt the conclusion, but it does not, like a demonstration, ex- 
clude the possibility of another result. 

Such being the scope of our question, it is evident that an affirm- 
ative answer is not necessary to a reasonable belief in the existence 
of God. Such belief is held by very many who do not admit that - 
the evidence is demonstrative, and doubtless by a still larger number 
who have never raised the question at all. Is, then, the question an 
important one? Is there any profit in attempting to construct an 
argument that shall demonstrate what, without demonstration, is so 
generally accepted? <A few years ago the answer would have been 
very likely to be, ‘‘ No.’’ Excepting as a problem in dialectics, 
such demonstration, even if possible, would have seemed unneces- 
sary. Some things were regarded as settled, and very probably it 
would have been affirmed that there was no position less likely to be 
attacked than the assertion of the existence of God. 

But unbelief had not even upon this point said its last word. The 
conflict, if ever closed, has been reopened and new forms of attack 
have given a new interest to the question. There cannot be a doubt 
that the writings of a certain class of scientific men and the asser- 
tions of the advocates of the revived positive philosophy are to-day 
influencing a wide circle of minds ; not only leading many, who are 
themselves incompetent to reason independently, into blank atheism, 
but also unsettling the faith of a still larger number who, while they 
cling to a vague hope that there is, after all, a personal God, a Heav- 
enly Father, are persuaded that science and logic unite in the answer 
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that if there be a God, he is so far outside of any possible experience 
of man that we can never know certainly either the fact of his ex- 
istence or the nature of his attributes; that if he exists at all he 
must be relegated into the dark region of the *‘ Unknowable.’’ There 
is something that appears frank and conclusive in the statement of 
scientific men that, as such, they can deal only with what is material 
and tangible ; and there is a plausibility in the assertion of positiv- 
ists that we can only know phenomena. It is in view of this condi- 
tion of things that it seems to the present writer that there is a new 
interest thrown around the old question: ‘‘ Can the being of God 
be demonstrated ?”’ Can we so shape this demonstration as to meet 
the modern assertions of nescience ? 


I. 


It should be frankly admitted that there are those among Chris- 
tian apologists who, entirely satisfied with cumulative evidence, or 
with what appears to be an innate conviction of the mind, distinctly 
admit that demonstration is, in the nature of the case, impossible. 

A recent distinguished writer says: ‘‘ The validity of the argu- 
ments for the being of God has been questioned in modern times. 
In particular, objections have been made from the side of philosophy 
and natural science to the great argument of design. These objec- 
tions we hold to be without good foundation. At the same time, 
neither the design argument nor any other is demonstrative.’’ * 
Elsewhere he adds: ‘‘ It will be clear from the foregoing chapter 
that the belief in God is not ultimately founded on processes of argu- 
ment. His presence is more immediately disclosed. There is a 
native and universal belief, emerging spontaneously in connection 
with the feeling of dependence and the phenomena of conscience, 
however obscure, inconstant, and perverted that faith may be.”’ 

This strong emphasis upon innate conviction is well, but there are 
minds which cannot rest satisfied so to leave the case. Notwithstand- 
ing their acknowledged convictions, they are more or less distressed 
with recurring doubts that are only finally removed when to their 
minds the truth that is above every other truth is demonstrated. 
The present writer ventures, therefore, to make to the arguments 
for the being of God a contribution the addition of which has 
seemed to his mind to tend to lift the conclusion from one of cumu- 
lative proof to the impregnable position of a demonstration. 

Aside from the ontological argument,t which it is not proposed 





* Professor George P. Fisher, Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief, p. 36. 
+ It is in connection with the ontological argument that demonstration has been gen- 
erally attempted, but not with admitted success. Toa certain class of minds it has 
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to discuss at the present time, the proofs of the being of God all at 
last run back into the principle that underlies the general cosmo- 
logical argument—viz., the principle of causation. 

This is even true of the so-called zxnate belief in the being of God, 
cited by Professor Fisher in the words already quoted, and of which 
so much is very properly made.* If, then, any demonstration other 
than the so-called ontological is to be effected, it is in connection 
with the idea of causation, which stands behind the various a posterz- 
ort arguments, 


II. 


The idea of causation, admitted to be innate and intuitive, taken 
together with the acknowledged fact of the actual existence of the 
universe, is the point from which the well-known cosmological argu- 
ment starts. Thence it advances by three steps to its conclusion. 

The first step is to the acknowledgment of a self-existent, eternal 
First Cause ; the second is to the demonstration of what must be 
the necessary attributes of such First Cause ; the third is the pas- 
sage from the limited to the unlimited—z.e., from the conditioned to 
the unconditioned. Not until this third step is taken is God reached. 
At several points this argument, it is alleged, falls short of a demon- 
stration. It was long challenged at its first step by sceptics of the 
materialistic school, upon the ground that it could not be proved that 
the visible universe was an effect at all. It was as easy, they 
affirmed, to suppose that it had existed from all eternity as to sup- 





great force, but the argument is purely metaphysical, and has been generally challenged 
as containing a concealed fallacy. That because we have a conception of the most per- 
fect being, and because that conception includes actuality of being, therefore such being 
must, in fact, exist, is by no means self-evident. As Professor Fisher remarks, “ Exist- 
ence in re is not a constituent of a concept.”’ 

Kant, while magnifying the ontological argument and insisting that, in the last anal- 
ysis, the cosmological rests upon it, and that therefore ‘‘ the ontological, based exclu- 
sively on pure concepts of reason, is the only possible one, always supposing that any 
proof of a proposition so far transcending the empirical use of the understanding is pos- 
sible at all,’’ elsewhere admits that it is not absolutely convincing, adding : ‘‘ Whatever, 
therefore, our concept of an object may contain, we must always step outside of it in 
order to attribute to it existence.’’—Critigue of Pure Reason, Max Miller, Vol. \1., pp. 
516, 541. 

* Professor Henry B. Smith’s explanation of the statement that a belief in God is 
innate or connatural is : ‘‘ Man is so made that when the idea of God is presented to 
him, in evidence, he spontaneously assents to it as true, as real, as valid.’’ (Jntrod. to 
Christian Theol., p. 90.) But why? Simply because, in presence of the facts when 
his attention has been directed to them, he reasons, unconsciously, it may be, but 
really syllogistically: Everything that exists must have a cause; the world exists, 
therefore it must have a cause. What attributes he shall ascribe to that cause will 
depend upon the order of his mind and the extent of its development. 
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pose that a being who had created it had so existed. It was at this 
point that the ordinary popular objection was raised and that the 
contest was most warm. 

In our day the attack has assumed a different form. It is admitted 
that it may be unphilosophical to deny a First Cause, but it is also 
alleged that it is just as unphilosophical to affirm it, and that even 
if there be such First Cause it is entirely beyond our comprehen- 
sion ; it is simply the Unknowable. Thus the evolutionist school 
in modern science, while admitting that a Final Cause is, per- 
haps, inevitably to be assumed, casts discredit upon the old argu- 
ments in proof of it and upon every attempt to demonstrate its 
nature or attributes. Mr. Spencer, in his latest statement, says : 
‘* Those who think that science is dissipating religious beliefs and 
sentiments seem unaware that whatever mystery is taken from the 
old interpretation is added to the new ; or rather we may say that 
transference from the one to the other is accompanied by increase ; 
since for an explanation which has a seeming feasibility science sub- 
stitutes an explanation which, carrying us back only a certain dis- 
tance, there leaves us in the presence of the avowedly zxexplicable.”’ * 

Yet he ends with the admission, ‘‘ But amid the mysteries that 
become the more mysterious the more they are thought about, 
there will remain the one absolute certainty that he (the inquirer) is 
ever in the presence of an Infinite and Eternal Energy from which 
all things proceed.”’ + 

This is the scientific side of the same difficulty that meets us met- 
aphysically in the third step of the argument. At the pivotal point, 
where it is necessary for it to pass from the conditioned to the un- 
conditioned, it halts. The difficulty is set forth very clearly by 
Kant, who says: 

** The transcendental idea of a necessary and all-sufficient original 
Being is so overwhelming, so high above everything empirical, which 
is always conditioned, that we can never find in experience enough 
experience to fill such a concept, but can only grope about among 
things conditioned, looking in vain for the unconditioned, of which 
no rule of any empirical synthesis can ever give us an example or 
even show us the way toward it. If the highest Being should stand 
itself in that chain of conditions, it would be a link in the series, 
and would exactly, like the lower links above which it is placed, re- 
quire further investigation with regard to its own still higher cause. 
If, on the contrary, we mean to separate it from that chain, and as a 
purely ideal Being not comprehend it in the series of natural causes, 





* Religion: A Retrospect and a Prospect, p. 31. + Idem, p. 35. 
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what bridge is there open for reason to reach it, considering that all 
rules determining the transition from effect to cause—nay, all syn- 
thesis and extension of our knowledge in general, refer to nothing 
but possible experience, and therefore to the objects of the world of 
sense only, and are implied nowhere else? . . . The utmost, 
therefore, that could be established by such a proof would be an 
architect of the world, always very much hampered by the quality 
of the material with which he has to work, not a Creator to whose 
idea everything is subject. . . . If they (those who so reason) 
would only examine themselves, they would find that after they had 
advanced a good way on the soil of nature and experience, and 
found themselves, nevertheless, as much removed as ever from the 
object revealed to their reason, they suddenly leave that soil to 
enter into the realm of pure possibilities, where on the wings of ideas 
they hope to reach that which had withdrawn itself from all their 
empirical investigations.’’ * 

If, then, the being of God is to be demonstrated, we must in 
some way “‘ bridge’ the chasm that intervenes between the furthest 
reach of the argument from causation and the abstract idea involved 
in the conception of God. Something more than the innate idea of 
causation, as a premise, is needed to construct the argument so as 
to meet the position of those who formulate nescience into a dogma 
or who profess to stop in their reasoning when they pass beyond the 
region of the material, and insist that agnosticism is the only posi- 
tion with reference to that which transcends our comprehension. 
The modern form of objection forbids us to ‘‘ leap to a conclusion,” 
or, in the words of Kant, “‘ suddenly to leave the soil of nature and 
experience,’’ and ‘‘ on the wings of ideas’’ ‘‘ to enter into the realm 


” 


of pure possibilities. 
III. 


Assuming the validity of the well-known arguments from causality 
so far as they go, the present writer submits that the ‘‘ bridge”’ 
upon which we pass from the acknowledged results of ‘such argu- 
ments to the complete demonstration we seek may be found in a 
consideration of the necessary results that follow from having zxfinity 
as a factor in the problem. For whether there be a God or not, it 
is absolutely certain that infinity does enter into any solution of 
the problem that confronts us in the universe as an existing fact. 
We cannot conceive of either ¢zme or space as having limits. So far 





* Critique, pp. 533, 538, 540. 
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as the present writer has noticed, the momentous bearing of this 
factor of zzfinity has not been fully appreciated.* 

The idea of infinity is, it is true, a metaphysical idea. As Canon 
Mozley well says, ‘‘ It arises out of our own mind ; it is not a copy 
from nature, as many images in our mind are ;’’+ but the certainties 
that connect themselves with it, although bewildering and incom- 
prehensible, are none the less certainties. Let us consider some of 
these certainties. 

No figures can represent. infinity. Mathematicians indicate it 
when it enters into a problem by the sign oo. Again, no increasing 
quantity, such, for example, as an arithmetical progression of figures, 
although extended indefinitely, can ever, if it had a beginning, reach 
an infinite development. Technically, it may be said to run on in 
an infinite series ; but no matter how great its increase, how endless 
its development, it can always be conceived of, at any given point, 
as expressed in figures, and so as capable of still further advance. 

But, on the other hand, of a hypothetically progressive series, of 
which we premise an infinite period in the past, we can make no ex- 
pression in figures ; we can only predicate of it, at any given point, 
an infinite development. This, although incomprehensible, is plainly 
demonstrable ; for if at any given point it has wot an infinite devel- 
opment, then a further increase is possible ; but if a further increase 
is possible, then we can, conceivably, express its present develop- 
ment in figures; but if any figures, however large, can express the 
development of the series, then we-can, conceivably, count back to 
a beginning, and it would not have been developing for an infinite 
period, which contradicts the hypothesis. As the same result is 
equally true of any point, no matter how far back we recede into the 
unfathomable depths of past time, it follows that to speak of a 
series, even of numbers, as having been increasing for an infinite 
period and as still increasing, as if it could be at any point in its 
existence more or less infinite than at any other, is to use words 
that have no meaning. The only possible statement, then (mathe- 
matically considered), in regard to a hypothetically progressive series 
that has had an infinite period in which to develop is, that at any 
and every conceivable point in its existence it has reached an in- 
finite development. The bearing of this conclusion upon our sub- 
ject will be seen as we advance. 





* Canon Mozley, in an essay of great interest upon ‘‘ The Principle of Causation,’’ pub- 
lished by the Christian Evidence Society, speaks of the ‘‘mystery and romance’”’ of the 
idea of infinity, but does not carry the thought to its logical conclusions. 

t Essay in ‘‘ Faith and Free Thought,”’ p. 4. 
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We have, then, as a point of departure, two metaphysical ideas 
and two corresponding indisputable facts : 

1. The idea of causation—i.e., that every event * must have an 
adequate cause. This idea, although metaphysical, needs only to be 
enunciated to be approved. If not admitted to be a self-evident 
maxim, accepted intuitively by the mind, then no premise can be 
admitted, and we have no point from which argument can start. 

Corresponding to this idea, we have an undisputed fact—viz., the 
present existence of a universe around us, including matter, with its 
properties and laws, and mind, that contemplates the surrounding 
reality. If mind were, as some have ventured to suggest, only the 
outcome of molecular motion in the brain, then matter, acted upon 
by force (or matter in motion), produces mind, and there is the same 
demand for an adequate cause. 

2. The metaphysical idea of Infinity. 

Corresponding to this idea is the fact of an infinitude of space 
and an eternal duration of time. Absolutely incomprehensible as is 
either of these facts, we know that they are unquestionable. The 
contrary supposition is simply inconceivable or unthinkable. With 
these factors, the present writer ventures to affirm that the steps are 
regular and certain up to the demonstration of the being of God. 
Moreover, in these factors are already included all the difficulties 
that are alleged against the belief in the being of God. These diffi- 
culties will remain, because the ideas with which we start, although 
indisputable, involve certainties that are admitted to be incompre- 
hensible ; but difficulties do not necessarily invalidate a demonstra- 
tion. “ Ten thousand difficulties,’’ says John Henry Newman, “do 
not make one doubt, as I understand the subject ; difficulty and 
doubt are incommensurate. A man may be annoyed that he cannot 
work out a mathematical problem of which the answer is or is not 
given him, without doubting that it admits of an answer, or that a 
particular answer is the true one. Of all points of faith,’’ he adds, 
‘‘the being of a God is, to my apprehension, encompassed with most 
difficulties, and borne in upon our minds with most power.’’t 


IV. 


It remains briefly to rehearse the steps in the familiar argument 
for the being of God, and thus to show that, starting with the given - 
factors, each step assumes the form of a demonstration. The steps 
are, logically, as has been already said, three : first, to the acknowl- 





* Not everything that is, but everything that begins to be. 1 Apologia, p. 265. 
28 
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edgment of a self-existent, eternal First Cause ; second, to the nec- 
essary attributes of such First Cause ; third, from the conditioned to 
the unconditioned. It will be noticed that it is especially in the 
first and third steps, the steps in which the argument has been 
deemed to halt, that the factor of zzjinzty comes in to complete the 
demonstration. 

I. The demonstration of a self-existent, eternal First Cause. 

At this point was largely the stress of battle in the last century. 
The older materialists held the position, now generally abandoned, 
that it could not be proven that the visible universe was an effect at 
all; that it was just as reasonable to suppose that it had gone on 
forever, just as we see it now, as to suppose that it had a beginning. 
Dr. Chalmers, in his Natural Theology, quotes from Hume’s Dia- 
logues on Natural Religion as follows: ‘‘ For aught we can know, 
a priori, matter may contain the source or spring of order originally 
within itself as well as mind does. ... If the material world 
rests upon a similar ideal world, this ideal world must rest upon some 
other ; and so on without end. It were better, therefore, never to 
look beyond the present material world.’’ ‘‘ An ideal system, ar- 
ranged of itself without a precedent design, is not a whit more ex- 
plicable than a material, which attains its order in like manner ; nor 
is there any more difficulty in the latter supposition than in the 
former.”’ 

Can, then, the first step be demonstrated ? 

Starting with the given premises, we assert : 

1. That, inasmuch as there is now existing a visible universe, it is 
absolutely certain that something has existed from all eternity. 

This is the starting-point of the once famous argument of Dr. 
Samuel Clark. To the advocate of the doctrine of nescience this 
statement may seem startling ; the thought is certainly beyond our 
comprehension ; but to deny it is impossible. It is an absolute 
conclusion from the premise that every event must have an adequate 
cause. To deny it would be to assert that at some point in time 
something began to be without any cause or reason for its being—a 
conception which to our minds is absolutely unintelligible and self- 
contradictory. 

2. The “‘ something’’ which it is absolutely certain has always ex- 
isted cannot be this visible, material universe. Here the possibility 
of conceiving of matter as having always existed is not denied ; it is 
simply asserted that it is not the ‘‘ something’’ which has necessarily 
always existed. 

It is hardly a demonstration of this point, however irresistibly it 
may commend itself to the understanding, to say that in the turning 
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back we intuitively leap to a First Cause, or that it is the natural con- 
clusion of the mind that things cannot have depended upon one 
another in endless succession. What we do assert is: (a) If the uni- 
verse has always existed, then ¢kree suppositions and three only are 
possible in regard to it: viz. It has (1) either always existed as we 
see it to-day, or (2) it has been advancing through an eternal pro- 
cess of evolution, or (3) it has been-existing in an endless series of 
successive cycles, returning forever again and again to the same point 
in its career; and (4) that these three suppositions are alike unten- 
able. 

The first of these suppositions is contradicted by the manifest 
facts. If anything is certain, it is that the universe is in a condition 
of unceasing change ; every age finds it in a different state. 

The second supposition presents a more intricate problem, but 
one none the less self-contradictory. That progress is the present 
condition of the universe is hardly to be disputed. All the conclu- 
sions of modern science point in that direction. The past life of our 
own planet has been mapped out with more or less accuracy from 
the time, no one knows how long since, when it was a vast vapor- 
ous, glowing sphere, and astronomers tell us that the superior planets 
—e.g., Jupiter and Saturn—are at a period of less development, ap- 
parently running the same course, and, in short, that it is becoming 
generally recognized that ‘‘in suns and planets, in all the orbs, in 
fact, which people space, there are stages of existence akin to the 
stages of life.”’ 

But if the universe is in process of development, of evolution if 
you please, then this process started at some definite point in time, 
or else has been continuing from all eternity. If it commenced at 
some definite point in time, then there was a cause outside of itself. 
If, on the other hand, it is contended that the evolution has been 
from all eternity, then there enters into the problem the factor of zx- 
finity. As we have already seen, anything that has been developing 
or in process of evolution for an infinite period must have reached, 
according to the inexorable law of mathematics, at any given mo- 
ment, an infinite development, or must have passed through all pos- 
sible changes. However vast you postulate the development, you 
still have already had an infinity of time in which to attain to it ; 
and so of any point, however far back you venture in the awful 
abysses of the past. For anything that has been developing through 
an infinite period, no future can be conceived greater or different 
from what at any given moment it possesses. In other words, 
development or evolution through an infinite period in the past is 
self-contradictory and inconceivable. 
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The third supposition—viz., that the visible universe has existed 
forever in an endless series of cycles, seems to be that adopted by 
evolutionists of the Spencer school. Mr. Spencer, speaking of the 
equilibration of forces, says: ‘*‘ This rhythm of evolution and dis- 
solution, completing itself during short periods in small aggregates, 
and in vast aggregates distributed through space, completing itself in 
periods which are immeasurable by human thought, is, so far as we 
can see, universal and eternal.”’ 

But such supposition instantly forces the mind outside of a uni- 
verse which is so highly organized as to run an eventful course for 
ages, and yet ever to return again to the point of its departure to 
begin anew cycle. The mind can no more rest in this than in the 
idea of eternal evolution. The imperious law of causation demands 
that such matchless organization shall be accounted for by a cause 
outside of itself. The third supposition is, therefore, as untenable 
as the others. 

Therefore, having exhausted all the possibilities of supposition, it 
follows that, even though it be conceivable that matter in some form 
may have existed from all eternity, it is inconceivable that z¢ alone 
is the something that has xecessarily thus always existed. Every 
possible hypothesis in regard to the present visible universe de- 
mands outside of it a something as an adequate cause either of its 
being or of the beginning of its development. 

3. This ‘*‘ adequate cause’”’ must be self-existent—z.¢., a first cause. 
To suppose it not to be so throws us back upon the necessity for a 
still prior cause. But to suppose a series of retrogressive causes 
necessarily implies the existence of a primal cause outside of and 
different from the series we are considering—z.e., of a cause ade- 
quate to arrange and direct the stupendous series which the mind is 
attempting to grasp. In other words, the supposition of an infinite 
series of successive second causes is self-contradictory and inconceiv- 
able, while the supposition of an eternal, self-existent First Cause, 
while incomprehensible, is not only concezvable, but is the inevitable 
result of logical reasoning. The conclusion, then, is not one to 
which we simply leap instinctively, but is inevitable because every 
other possible supposition ts self-contradictory and tnconcetvable. There- 
fore no reasoning mind may take refuge in the statement that, as 
there are difficulties on both sides, it may withhold judgment and 
assume an attitude of nescience. 

While, as I have already said, there is now comparatively little 
contention among thoughtful men in regard to this first point, it is 
yet not strictly accurate to say, as does Professor Watts in his admi- 
rable article upon ‘‘ Agnosticism” in this REVIEW for January, 1885, 
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that ‘‘on this point there is no dispute.’’ It is still the ground 
upon which many popular attacks ypon Theism are made; while 
among positivists there are those who, when challenged either to 
affirm or to deny an eternal First Cause, refuse to answer. The con- 
sideration of this step is, therefore, an essential part of any argu- 
ment toward the demonstration of the being of God. 

II. The second step in the argument is the demonstration of the 
attributes that must necessarily be ascribed to the eternal, self-exist- 
ent First Cause. 

Can we go further on, or must we rest at the bidding of agnos- 
ticism with the statement that the ‘‘ Infinite and Eternal Energy 
from which all things proceed ’’ is ‘‘ Unknowable ’’ ? 

If by this word, so often used, it were simply meant that, in the 
nature of such a First Cause, there must be heights to which we can- 
not reach, breadths which we cannot measure, and depths that we 
cannot sound, we must needs assent. We would answer in the 
words of Zophar, but with deeper meaning: ‘‘ Canst thou by search- 
ing find out God? canst thou find out the Almighty to perfection ? 
It is as high as heaven, what canst thou do? deeper than hell, what 
canst thou know?’’ The infinite is incomprehensible, and we have 
already accepted the certainty that the First Cause is from all eter- 
nity—infinite therefore in the duration of its being. 

But if the admitted premise—that every event must have an ade- 
quate cause—is. true, then it is self-evident that we can know in 
reference to this First Cause whatever it is necessary to postulate in 
regard to it, to make it an adequate cause of the present universe. 

This has been shown with a clearness and freshness that leaves 
little to be added by Professor Watts in his article upon ‘* Agnosti- 
cism,’’ to which I have already referred. 

After quoting Mr. Herbert Spencer’s definition of the Unknowadle, 
Professor Watts says: ‘‘ If to define is to state the genus and cite 
the essential difference, and if Anowable means conceivable or think- 
able, that which is definable must be knowable and that which has 
been defined must have been thought and so fully thought out as to 
have been differentiated from all other objects of thought, and con- 
sequently must be thinkable or knowable.”’ 

We may then proceed with logical exactness to predicate of this 
First Cause whatever attributes are necessarily implied in its being 
a cause of what we admit exists. 

What attributes, then, is it absolutely certain must belong to the 
adequate cause of the universe ? 

As a corollary from what has thus far been proved, we have al- 
ready one necessary attribute—viz. : 
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(1) Power, sufficient at least to originate and control the universe. 
To deny this is simply to deny the premise upon which all our reason- 
ing is based. 

(2) Intelligence. This is demanded by the same inexorable law of 
causation. The result cannot be greater than the cause. At this point 
the argument of course runs back into the well-known and unanswer- 
able division of the cosmological proof—the argument of design—‘“‘the 
physico-theological argument,’’ as Kant terms it. Here it evidently 
does not help the matter for the advocates of nescience, when pressed 
with the dilemma that the universe must be either the result of de- 
sign or of chance, to take refuge behind the word /aw ; to say that it 
has developed under an inherent law of its being. In the words of 
Canon Mozley: ‘‘ Laws must be just as much either by chance or 
by design as facts must be; and it is just as untenable that men 
should stop at laws as an ultimate rationale of the worlds as that 
they should stop at facts.’’* 

Upon this point it is unnecessary to enlarge. Without recalling 
the familiar facts that prove an antecedent design in the arrangement 
of the material universe, or pointing to the varied and innumerable 
adaptation of means to ends, it is sufficient to cite the fact of our 
consciousness of our own intelligence. 

Even if, by some incomprehensible law of evolution, man was de- 
veloped from a mollusk, and what we call thought be the effect of 
molecular action in the brain, the necessary result of the running of 
material machinery ; like the ghostly voice that speaks back to us 
when we turn the crank of a phonograph, still such law is the proof 
of a high intelligence behind. Go back as many steps as we please 
and through as many changes, and under the direction of as many 
laws as can be imagined, and it still remains true either that matter 
does not produce mind, or if it does that it becomes itself mind. 
The cause that produced the workings of what we choose to call mind, 
even though that mind perish with the dissolution of the material 
substance called brain, must be zxtelligent. 

(3) Self-consciousness. This is an inevitable sequence from the ad- 
mission of intelligent action. Intelligent action upon that which is 
external or zon-ego involves a conception of ego. The conclusion is 
as inevitable when reasoning of an intelligent, eternal First Cause as 
when reasoning in regard to myself or any other finite intelligent 
cause of an action. 

(4) The power of wl/, including that of decision and choice. 
Material things began to exist or, if existing, began to develop ; and 









* Essay in ‘* Faith and Free Thought,”’ p. 39. 
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the coming of that supreme moment, and the method of the move- 
ment, whether under law or by successive arbitrary impulses, implies 
choosing and willing. 

(5) Intelligence, united with self-consciousness and the power of 
choice, completes the idea of personality.* This idea, it may be 
added, is one which, from the other side, we intuitively grasp from 
the intuitive conviction of our own personality. 

(6) Righteousnéss, using the word as including all moral qualities. 
Aside from the empirical conclusions drawn from the evident mani- 
festations of benevolence in the frame-work of nature, the argument 
from causation compels us to reason back from our own moral con- 
victions and our conceptions of right and wrong to similar convic- 
tions and conceptions in that which is the cause of our being. Moral 
ideas are as certainly a part of the existing univérse as are the 
planets or our own bodies. As they are in the universe so must 
they also be in that which made or developed the universe. 

But the whole form and aspect of creation, and more especially 
our own inherent convictions of what we ought to be, and our aspi- 
rations, however deformed, after that which is good, which convic- 
tions and aspirations must be themselves accounted for as existing, 
assure us that he in whom we live and move and have our being 
must be good and not evil. 

Thus much, at least, we know of the attributes of the First Cause. 

We have, then, thus far a demonstration of the existence of an 
adequate First Cause—an intelligent, self-conscious, moral being 
self-existent from eternity. 

III. We come, then, to the third step. Can we now advance to 
the idea of God-—from the conditioned to the unconditioned? Can 
we remove all limitations and predicate of such attributes as are 
measurable, zmfinity ? Here has always been a point where demon- 
stration halts. As Canon Mozley in his essay puts the question : 
‘* God is an ideal, an infinitely perfect Being, and how do we get an 
ideal out of facts ?’’+ 

It has been generally assumed that, having the conception of a 
moral self-existent Being, infinity and perfection follow as a matter 
of course. Professor H. B. Smith in his lectures.said : ‘* We have 
a moral conviction that there is and there ought to be that which is 
perfect and holy.”’ 

Mozley himself in answer quotes Kant’s expression: ‘‘ The high- 





* The essential characteristics of personality are self-consciousness and self-determina- 
tion.— Fisher. 
t P. 44. 
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est cause in respect of all things in the world, how great are we to 
think it? The world we are not acquainted with according to its 
whole extent ; still less do we know how to appreciate its magnitude 
by comparison with all that is possible. But what prevents us that, 
since we require in respect of causality an external and supreme 
Being, we should not at the same time, in respect of the degree of 
perfection, place it above everything else possible ?”’ 

To this Mozley himself adds: ‘‘ It must be considered that an 
ideal is contained in the moral nature of man, and that we have to 
account for its being there ;’’ and he concludes with the words: 
‘‘ The ideal is implanted in him ; but if so, how can that Being who 
has implanted an ideal be other than himself the fulfilment of it ?”’ 

This approaches very closely to the ontological argument upon 
which Kant, as we have already seen, says that the cosmological 
proof rests ; and it doubtless carries conviction, but it falls short of 
demonstration. There is still the leap across the break ; the soar- 
ing ‘‘on the wings of ideas in hope to reach that which had with- 
drawn itself from all their empirical investigations.’’ * 

Here, it seems to the present writer, is the point at which we turn 
to that other factor which it is admitted enters into the problemn— 
viz., the certainties involved in the idea of J/ufinzty. Connect these 
with the adimitted facts of the eternal past existence of the First 
Cause and the infinity of the universe, and we have the “‘ bridge’”’ 
which carries us from the conditioned to the unconditioned, and 
completes the demonstration of the being of God. 

It has been already demonstrated that the acknowledged First 
Cause is unconditioned as regards the term of his existence in the 
past. His duration is infinite. But this admission carries with it 
the demonstration that he is unconditioned in all attributes that are 
involved in the question. 

We are dealing with the metaphysical idea of zuzfintty, and, as we 
have already seen, there are conclusions connected with it which, 
though incomprehensible, are irrefutable. As mathematically there 
can be no given number that represents the result of an infinite 
series, so Jogically there can be no limit to the development at any 
given time of that which, in its nature progressive, has had anterior 
to that time an infinite period in which to develop. At any given 
time, whether now or at untold ages in the past, there still stretches 
behind it that unfathomable mystery of eternity in which already it 
has had infinite development. In other words, in regard to that 
which is in its nature capable of development and which has existed 





* Kant, p. 540. 
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eternally, we can only predicate that it is from all eternity zufintte. 
In regard to it, progressive development is self-contradictory and un- 
thinkable. 

Apply this thought in detail to the attributes in question : 

I. Intelligence or knowledge. This First Cause, possessing intelli- 
gence and self-consciousness, has always existed. Intelligence and 
self-consciousness in the concrete imply a constant advance in knowl- 
edge. Intelligence, unless already infinite, must be ever progressive. 
Therefore any being with these attributes existing from a past infinite 
period must at any given time have reached an infinite development, 
for at any given time there would still have been behind an infinite 
period. Therefore to predicate any advance in knowledge in an in- 
telligent Being that we admit to have existed eternally is self-contra- 
dictory and inconceivable? The only possible predicate js eternally 
omniscient. 

2. The attribute of power. This First Cause, personal and om- 
niscient, is adequate to the creation or the development of the uni- 
verse, But to this universe we can put no bounds. The further we 
look, we still know that there is something beyond. The idea of 
infinite space is as certain and as absolute as that of an infinity of 
duration. The contrary is inconceivable. But the universe, and for 
ought we know the created universe, is as wide as space—certainly 
in posse as a metaphysical idea, if not zz esse. Infinite time! In- 
finite space! How can we condition the power that is behind and 
under the possibilities of the universe ! 

The only conceivable predicate is omnipotence. 

3. Righteousness. The same reasoning must be applied to the 
moral nature of this Being. It is self-evident that in any being pos- 
sessed of moral attributes goodness must conflict with evil, virtue 
with vice, if both are present ; or if either is present alone it is in 
its nature progressive. Therefore in one who had a beginning and 
in whom these qualities exist there must be a constant progress tow- 
ard that which is higher and better or toward that which is lower 
and worse. But of one who has had an eternal existence no such 
progress can be predicated. By the same necessity by which we 
reached the conviction of omniscience 4nd omnipotence, we are 
forced to the conviction that a Being with a moral nature who has 
existed from all eternity must be either infinitely good or infinitely 
bad, and that, too, from all eternity. But it has been already dem- 
onstrated that righteousness is an attribute of this eternal Being. 
He must, therefore, be infinitely righteous. In regard to his moral 
nature, the only possible predicate is zufinite and eternal holiness. 

It only remains to add as a necessary corollary of the demonstra- 
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tion, that as any change in a Being or any development in the 
nature of a Being has been shown to involve a deginning of its exist- 
ence, therefore an omnipotent, omniscierit, holy, personal First 
Cause must be from eternity to eternity the same, ‘‘ with no vari- 
ableness, neither shadow of turning ;’’ THE ONE ONLY TRUE AND 
EVER-LIVING. GOD. 


ERSKINE N. WHITE 
New York City. 














VIL. 
HISTORICAL NOTE. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE SCRIPTURE PROOFS ATTACHED TO 
THE CONFESSION OF FAITH AND LARGER CATECHISM. 


Wuat is now proposed is to give an account of the Scripture proofs attached 
to the Confession of Faith and the Larger Catechism as they are found in the 
volume published by the Presbyterian Board of Publication, commonly named 
by the title on the back, The Confession of Faith. 

It is very commonly supposed that these Scripture proofs are the same as 
those originally furnished by the Westminster Divines, and the same as those 
that appear in the copies of the Confession of Faith and the Catechisms of the 
Westminster Assembly that are published for the other Presbyterian churches 
that adopt those standards. Even when persons are aware that such is not the 
fact, it is likely that they have a very imperfect idea of the difference that exists 
in this matter, and no idea at all of the circumstances that brought it about. 
Such a situation makes it very important to tell the story, and the interests in- 
volved in so important a matter are enough to make the story interesting. 

As these standards were originally furnished with Scripture proofs prepared 
by the Westminster Divines, any account of the proofs, as we find them in our 
own Book, should begin with a representation of the work done by that Assem- 
bly. There are many things of interest in this connection, but we shall confine 
our attention to only a few, referring the reader for more on the same subject 
to Dr. Briggs’s article on the Westminster Assembly in the PresByTERIAN RE- 
view, January, 1880, 

The Westminster Assembly convened July 1st, 1643. Their first labor was 
on the Thirtynine Articles of the Church of England. They began this July 
8th, by distributing the whole Assembly into three equal committees, according 
to the order in which the names of these divines stood in the Ordinance of the 
Houses for calling the Assembly to meet. ll these three, however, were open 
committees, to which any member interested in their business might come at 
pleasure. There were about thirty members to each committee. Taking in 
hand the Articles, one of their first steps was as recorded in Lightfoot’s Journal 
(p. 5) by an entry for July 12th: ‘‘ It was ordered that in our proceedings 
upon all Articles we shall produce Scripture for clearing them.’’ 

By October 12th the Assembly had only finished fifteen of the Articles, when 
they were required by Parliament ‘‘ to take in hand the discipline and liturgy 
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of the Church.”” The work on the Thirty-nine Articles never proceeded any 
farther. 

According to the order of Parliament, the Assembly, October 12th, 1643, 
took in hand their second great labor—viz., the Government of the Church. 
On October 17th they distributed the work among the three committees already 
appointed. ‘The Journal of Lightfoot states that it was a special work of thtse 
committees ‘‘ to collect together all texts where mention of any Church officer 
is.’’ The draft of Government was submitted to Parliament July 4th, 1645 — 
z.e., after one year and eight months’ labor on it. 

The third labor of the Westminster Assembly was on the Directory for Wor- 
ship. This was taken up simultaneously with the Form of Government, ac- 
cording to the order from Parliament which enjoined them ‘‘ toconfer and treat 
among themselves of such a discipline and government, . . . and also of the 
directory of worship, or liturgy, hereafter to be in the Church.’’ The work on 
each of these was attended to alternately until that on the Directory was fin- 
ished. ‘There was much more agreement among the divines about worship 
than about government and discipline ; and so it happened that the Directory 
for Worship was sooner finished, and was published by order of Parliament, 
March 13th, 1644(5). 

The fourth great labor of the Westminster Assembly was the preparation of 
the Confession of Faith. This also was begun while the labors on the Govern- 
ment and on the Directory were in progress. ‘‘ It was on August 2oth, 1644, 
that a committee was appointed by the Assembly ‘ to prepare matter for a joint 
Confession of Faith.’’’ * After two yearsand four months’ labor it was finished, 
and on December 4th, 1646, it was presented to the House of Commons, and 
on December 7th to the House of Lords. Parliament authorized the printing 
of six hundred copies of it for the use of the two Houses and of the Assembly. 

But having approved the work as prescribed in the Confession of Faith, Par- 
liament very soon after enjoined the Assembly to add to it the proper Scripture 
proofs. This task was urged by the House of Commons when a preliminary 
draft of the Confession, containing only nineteen chapters, had been submitted, 
September 25th, and the House of Commons, October 9th, ordered the print- 
ing of five hundred copies ; and its execution was finally due to their urgency. 
‘*Their motives, however, were suspected, and the order was complied with 
by the divines somewhat reluctantly. The following copy of their Petition 
to the House of Commons, in answer to their order, is preserved in a recently 
recovered volume of the records of the Commission of the Scottish Assembly : 

‘** The Assembly of Divines having received an order from this honorable 
House, bearing date the gth of October, that five hundred copies of the advice 
of the Assembly of Divines, concerning part of a Confession of Faith brought 

.into this House and no more, be forthwith printed for the use of the-members 
of both Houses only, and that the divines be desired to put in the margent the 
proofs out of Scripture, to confirm what they have offered to the House in such 





* The Westminster Assembly, Baird Lect., 1882, Mitchell, p. 357. 
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places as they shall think most necessary, Do humbly represent that they are 
willing and ready to obey that Order. Nevertheless, they humbly desire this 
honorable House to consider that the reason why the Assembly have not an- 
nexed any texts of Scripture to the several branches of the Confession which are 
sent up, were not only because the former Articles of the Church of England 
have not any, but principally because the Confession being large, and, as we 
conceive, requisite so to be, to settle the orthodox doctrine according to the 
word of God, and the confessions of the best reformed churches, so as to meet 
with common errors, if the Scriptures should have been alleged, it would have 
required a volume. As also because most of the. particulars, being received 
truths among all churches, there was seldom any debate about the truth or false- 
hood of any article or clause, but rather about the manner of expression or the 
fitness to have it put into the Confession. Whereupon, when there were any 
texts debated in the Assembly, they were never put to vote. And therefore 
every text now to be annexed must be not only debated, but also voted in the 
Assembly ; and it is free to every one to offer what texts he thinks fit to be de- 
bated, and to urge the annexing of Scriptures to such and such a branch, as he 
thinks necessary, which is like to be a work of great length. So that we hum- 
bly conceive, if it be the pleasure of this honorable House that we should an- 
nex Scriptures, it is not possible that we should forthwith proceed to printing of 
the Confession.’ "’ * 

Here we touch what particularly concerns this present account, and we will 
therefore give more attention to the details. 

Agreeably to the order of Parliament to furnish Scripture proofs to be an- 
nexed to the Confession of Faith, the Assembly, January 6th, 1846(7), ap- 
pointed a committee of three to prepare and propose Scripture proofs. This 
committee began to report them January 7th, and the Assembly at once began 
debating and voting on them. The members seem to have had in hand and 
before them, each his own copy ofthe six hundred that had been printed of the 
Confession of Faith, and it is likely that the more diligent members kept, on 
the margins of the pages, a record of the texts as they were adopted, in imitation 
of the course pursued by the Assembly itself. For the Minutes of January 
7th read : ‘‘ Ordered, That the members of the Assembly do bring their books 
of the Confesson of Faith while the Scriptures are in debate ;’* andalso: ‘* The 
said proofs are inserted in the margin of the Confession of Faith, in the book 
appointed for votes of the Assembly thereupon ; to which we do refer through- 
out the whole Confession.’’ + 

As the Assembly anticipated, this labor consumed a great deal of time. The 
-Minutes show that they made it the serious business of thirty-eight of the ses- 
sions, beginning with January 7th and continuing till April 13th, 1647, to de- 
bate and vote on the texts proposed for proofs. It is worthy of remark, that 
the debates of seven of these days (February 26th, March 2d, 3d, 4th, sth, 





* The Westminster Assembly, Baird Lect., 1882, Mitchell, pp. 367, 368. 
+ Minutes of the Westminster Assembly, Mitchell, p. 319. 
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11th, 12th) were devoted exclusively to the proofs for chap. 20, § 4. We may 
presume that the contention chiefly concerned the proofs of the clause relating 
to the civil magistrate ; the clause that was omitted by our own Church when it 
adopted the Confession of Faith. Of these thirty-eight days, moreover, the last 
three or four were given to review the proofs as a whole. On April 2gth, 1647, 
a committee of the Assembly presented to both the Houses of Parliament the 
Confession of Faith with the Scripture proofs inserted in the margin, and of 
this also six hundred copies were ordered to be printed. 

Copies of this document as then printed (not published) by order of Parlia- 
ment are to be found in the Library of Union Theological Seminary, and in 
the Ridgway Branch of the Philadelphia Library Company. In the latter library 
it is to be found in a volume labelled : Miscellaneous, being No. 925, u. p. 6. 

Parallel with all these labors on the Government, the Directory, and the 
Confession of Faith, the Assembly was laboring to produce a Catechism, which 
was their fifth great work. The first step was taken as early as December, 1643, 
when the committee was appointed on the Directory for Worship. For the 
Directory was intended to include directions for catechising, if nota catechism. * 
But this work was much delayed, owing to much disagreement about the form 
that should be given to the production. Various reports were recommitted, and 
the membership of the committees having it in charge was several times changed. 
The Assembly, however, had proceeded so far by January 4th, 1646(7), with 
some reported form of a catechism, as to have adopted what was proposed as 
far as the Fourth Commandment, when, January 14th, ‘‘ it was ordered : ‘ That 
the Committee for the Catechism do prepare a draft of “vo catechisms, one 
more large and another more brief, in the preparation of which they are to have 
an eye to the Confession of Faith and the ma/fer of the catechism already be- 
gun ;’ or as the Scotch Commissioners report in a letter to the Commission of 
their own Assembly, which bears unmistakable evidence of being from the 
hand of Rutherfurd : ‘The Assembly of Divines, after they had made some 
progress in the catechism which was brought in to them from their committee, 
and having found it very difficult to satisfy themselves or the world with one 
form of catechism, or to dress up milk and meat in one dish, have, after second 
thoughts, recommitted the work that two forms of catechism may be prepared, 
one more exact and comprehensive ; another more easy and short for new 
beginners.’ ”’ 

Having the advantage of the work already done on the Catechism, the As- 
sembly proceeded more expeditiously on the new method. The Larger Cate- 
chism was completed October 15th, 1647, read over in the Assembly October 
20th, and on October 22d was presented to both Houses of Parliament. 

‘** The Shorter Catechism was not composed till after the Larger Catechism 
had been virtually completed, though it perhaps embodies more of the mate- 
rials of the earlier manual which had partially passed the Assembly in 1646.’’ ¢ 
It was begun August 5th, 1647. ‘‘ Between October 21st and November 19th 
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the Catechism may be said to have passed the first and second reading in the 
Assembly, and, without proofs, it was presented to the House of Commons on 
the 25th, and to the House of Lords on November. 26th.’’ * 

The two Catechisms, without proofs, were thus approved by Parliament al- 
most within a month of one another—viz., October 22d and November 26th. 
Partiament ordered the Assembly to prepare Scripture proofs for both, and the 
Assembly promptly undertook and finished that work. The Assembly seems 
to have done this for both at the same time. A committee of six was appointed 
November 25th, to begin to report proofs November 26th, and as they reported 
them the texts were debated and voted on. We may suppose that the same 
method was used as had been previously used with regard to the Confession of 
Faith. The two Catechisms with proofs were reported to Parliament April 
14th, 1648. By acount of the days recorded in the Minutes of the Assembly 
wherein the business of debating the texts was attended to, it appears that dur- 
ing sessions lasting through four months and twelve days the Assembly again 
gave the serious work of thirty-eight days to preparing the Scripture proofs of 
the Catechism, as they had done to those for the Confession of Faith. Thus 
they devoted seventy-six days to the compilation of the Scripture proofs handed 
down to us. 

Let us now consider the proceedings by which the Scripture proofs were pre- 
pared, as we have them in the volume published by the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. 

The Synod of 1788, that constituted the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, adopted the Westminster Confession 
of Faith and the Larger and Shorter Catechisms (with a few, but important 
changes), as the standard of our doctrine, and until last year, 1887, they re- 
mained unaltered. These they ordered to be printed in one volume along with 
the Directory for Worship and the Form of Government and Discipline that 
they had adopted, with the title: Zhe Constitution of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, containing the Confession of Faith, the Catechisms, 
the Government and Discipline, and the Directory for the Worship of God. Rati- 
fied and Adopted by the Synod of New York and Philadelphia, held at Philadelphia, 
May the 16th, 1788, and continued by adjournment until 28th of the same month, 
This title, with some modifications, has continued ever since to appear on the 
title-page of the volume commonly known by the name of the Confession of 
Faith, that appears on the back. This volume was published by Thomas Brad- 
ford, of Philadelphia, 1789. Subsequent editions appeared published not only 
by Bradford, but also by other parties. 

The General Assembly of 1792 appointed a committee to consider the ex- 
pediency of a new impression of the Confession of Faith, which in its report 
‘* proposed that a committee be appointed properly to select and arrange the 
Scripture texts to be adduced in support of the articles in the Confession of 
Faith, Form of Government, and Discipline, and prepare the same to be laid 





* Westminster Assembly, Baird Lect., 1882, Mitchell, p. 439. 
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before the next General Assembly.’’ It was, therefore, ‘‘ Resolved, That Dr. 
Robert Smith and Messrs. Mitchell and Grier be a committee to carry the 
above into execution.”’ 

The selection of these men for the committee appears to have been occasioned 
by the expediency of having it composed of such as would be near enough 
neighbors to make it easy to confer about the work assigned to them. We 
infer this from the fact that they were all members of the New Castle Presby- 
tery, and pastors of contiguous charges. Dr. Smith was pastor of the church 
at Pequea, Mr. Grier of the church at the Forks of the Brandywine, and Mr. 
Mitchell of the church of Upper Octoiara. Dr, Smith died before the Assem- 
bly of 1793, and Mr. James Latta, the Moderator for that year, was appointed 
in his place, apparently on the same principle. For he, too, was of the same 
Presbytery, and pastor of the church at Chestnut Level. 

These men were, of course, esteemed to have qualifications for the work 
committed to them. There are biographical notices of all of them, except Mr. 
Mitchell, in Vol. III. of Sprague’s Annals. Dr. Smith, Mr. Grier, and 
Mr. Latta all conducted classical schools that were much esteemed ; Dr. 
Smith’s in particular, to whom many of his scholars returned, after finishing 
their college course, to pursue their theological ‘studies under his care. Of 
Mr. Mitchell we have found no account except a few particulars given ina 
monogram on the Upper Octorara Church by Mr. J. Smith Futhey (Philadel- 
phia: Lippincott, 1870). And yet his was the most important work in this 
business, and has left the clearest traces. He was sixty-one years old, and had 
been ordained twenty-five years when this work was laid on him. Mr. Latta, 
when added to the committee, was also sixty-one years old, and had been set- 
tled at Chestnut Level, his second charge, twenty-two years. Mr. Grier was 
only thirty-three years of age when he was put on this committee, and had 
been ordained only six years. 

It is worthy of remark that the biographical notices of these men make no 
mention of their appointment on this committee. And yet, seeing it was not 
the mere supervision of reprinting the Scripture proofs prepared by the West- 
minster Assembly that they undertook, but that much original work was done 
by them, we may doubt whether there was any single undertaking of their 
whole ministerial career that was as important and responsible. The absence 
of any mention of their connection with this work is evidence of the insignifi- 
cance attached to it by their contemporaries, and, perhaps, of the little impor- 
tance they attached to it themselves. 

The original committee of 1792 reported to the Assembly of 1793 by Mr. 
Mitchell, that they had distributed their work as follows : Mr. Mitchell under- 
took the proofs for the Confession of Faith and Form of Government, Dr. Smith 
the Larger Catechism, and Mr. Grier the Shorter Catechism. Mr. Mitchell 
reported the death of Dr. Smith, and returned to the Assembly Dr. Smith’s 
unfinished work, leaving Mr. Grier to report his own work. The Minutes 
give no report from Mr. Grier ; and as, in the end, the Shorter Catechism was 
printed without Scripture proofs, it does not appear what he achieved, if he ever 
did anything. 
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Of his own work, Mr. Mitchell reported to the Assembly of 1793 that he 
had finished the proofs of the Confession of Faith and had progressed on those 
of the Form of Government as far as chapter 12, and that his work was ar- 
rested by paralysis of the right hand. He calls attention to his method. 
Using a copy of Bradford’s edition of the Confession of Faith of 1789, that was 
the property of the General Assembly, he marked the clauses with small Roman 
letters, that referred to the texts written in a manuscript, either in full or only 
denoted in figures. This was simply reproducing the way already in use. He 
says: ‘‘ Those texts that appeared to me most adequate and suitable to the 
design I have wrote out in full. When I have viewed them as serving either as 
parallel or corroborating, I have only set down book, chapter, and verse in 
figures. Had it been pardonable, I should have taken liberty to have altered 
some of the terms and phraseology of our translation, as more corresponding 
to the original. I would also have abridged the proofs ; but this would have 
raised a clamor among the people at large, that we had departed from the 
ancient faith.”’ 

From this report we can infer what it was precisely that the General Assembly 
of 1792 proposed that this committee should do. Their instruction ‘‘ properly 
to select and arrange the Scripture texts to be adduced in support of the articles 
in the Confession of Faith, Form of Government, and Discipline,’’ was not 
understood by Mr. Mitchell, so far as concerned the Confession of Faith, to be 
liberty to select from the whole Bible what they would propose as Scripture 
proofs, but selection and arrangement of the Scripture proofs received from the 
Westminster Assembly. When he says he ‘‘ would have abridged the proofs,’’ 
he can only mean abridgment of those proofs as he found them in some 
printed copy of the Westminster Confession of Faith, etc., where the texts were 
either indicated only by figures or quoted in full. ‘‘ Adridgment’’ may mean 
either reducing the number of Scripture citations, or reducing the length of par- 
ticular citations ; or it may mean both these things. Mr. Mitchell’s emphatic 
words require us to believe that he attempted neither of these things in the 
work he reported to the Assembly of 1793. In the final result of these labors, 
however, both of these kinds of abridgment appear, and also the addition of 
many texts not used by the Westminster Assembly, and it becomes a matter of 
curious inquiry how this cameabout. Mr. Mitchell says nothing about adding 
other proof texts. We must infer that his work consisted in transcribing the 
Westminster Assembly’s proofs, and that he used his discretion at this time 
only to the extent of choosing what he would write out in full, and what he 
would indicate only by figures. 

If this was all that Mr. Mitchell did, it was still a very severe labor ; but only 
severe manual labor. In his report he calls the task ‘‘ herculean ;’’ and 
physically it was so, and might well occasion in one of his age the paralysis of 
the right hand—z.e., the pen hand. But this makes us wonder why he did not * 
save himself this manual labor by preparing for the printer a copy of some 
Edinburgh or Glasgow edition of the Confession of Faith containing the 
proofs at large. Copies of these must have been procurable, as well as of edi- 
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tions with the proofs indicated only by figures. We take it as evidence of the 
probability of this that we found in the Library of our Presbyterian Historical 
Society eleven copies of Scotch editions of the Confession of Faith with the 
proofs at large, of dates ranging from 1756-73. And some of these may have 
been in this country as earlyas1792. There is also in the same Library a copy 
of such an impression of the Confession of Faith with the proofsat large, printed 
in Philadelphia by B. Franklin 1745, a copy of which must have been within 
Mr. Mitchell’s reach. But perhaps there may be a very simple way of account- 
ing for what we have been wondering at. 

As has been already noted, the General Assembly of 1793 appointed Mr. 
James Latta in the place of Dr. Smith, deceased, and thus continued the com- 
mittee, with directions to report to the Assembly of 1794. At that Assembly 
they appear to have reported their work as finished. For we have the follow- 
ing Minute by the Assembly of 1794: ‘‘ The committee appointed to prepare 
the Scripture proofs in support of the doctrines of the Confession of Faith, etc., 
submitted their report, which was read, examined, and approved as a speci- 
men of the work ; whereupon Dr. Green, Messrs. John B. Smith, James 
Boyd, William M. Tennent, Nathaniel Irvin, and Andrew Hunter were appointed 
a committee to compare the proofs prepared by said committee, and now re- 
ported to the General Assembly, with the proofs annexed to the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, Catechisms, and Directory ; and to revise the whole, pre- 
pare it for the press, to agree with the printer for its publication, and to superin- 
tend the printing and vending of the same.”’ 

This committee reported progress to the Assembly of 1795. But what was 
precisely the work they attempted does not appear. Their instructions do not per- 
mit us to suppose that they would meddle with the copy furnished by the fore- 
going committee, beyond making it conform to ‘‘ the proofs annexed to the 
Westminster Confession of Faith,”’ etc., where they deemed that needful. 
To the Assembly of 1796 they reported that they were delayed in publishing 
the volume by want of funds to meet the costs. And this initial difficulty may 
have been all that occasioned their only reporting progress the year before. The 
Assembly of 1796 afforded some help for this difficulty by a Resolution that, 
like many Resolutions of subsequent Assemblies, chiefly remanded the com- 
mittee to devices they had likely used already, and ordered four thousand 
copies to be struck off. 

The volume at length appeared in 1797, printed by Mr. Robert Aiken, of 
Philadelphia. We are led to suppose that copies of this ediito princeps of our 
Confession of Faith with the proofs at large have become scarce. Perhaps there 
was not so large an edition struck off as the Assembly ordered. After much 
search we have been shown a copy by Dr. E. R. Craven that he owns, and we 
have found only one copy in the Library of the Presbyterian Historical Society, 
By an examination of the Confession of Faith and of the Catechisms in the latter 
copy, it appears that these parts were printed in that original edition just as 
they have for many years been printed by our Board of Publication, without 
other changes than came from the correction of typographical errors in the 
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original edition, and the making of other errors of the same sort in newer edi- 
tions. The only exception is, that a certain comment on man-stealing and 
slavery, of considerable extent, that appears to have been the work of Mr. Latta, 
and was attached to Question 142 of the Larger Catechism—‘‘ Wha/ are the 
sins forbidden in the Eighth Commandment P’’ was, by order of the Assembly 
of 1816, omitted in the impressions subsequent to that date. 

As the Confession of, Faith and the Catechisms have been printed ever since 
1797, they appear with the proof texts at large, yet with many also indicated 
only by figures ; but the Shorter Catechism appears without any proof texts. 

In copies of the Confession of Faith, and of the Larger and Shorter Cate- 
chisms printed by authority of the Church of Scotland, these appear with the 
proof texts at large attached to all of them. By comparing such a copy with 
the original Parliamentary copy of the Confession of Faith printed in 1647, and 
referred to above, we have verified the exactness with which it reproduces the 
proof texts of the Confession of Faith, as they were prepared by the Westmin- 
ster Divines ; only these and no more. No similar original copy of the Cate- 
chisms has come within our reach ; nor do we know whether Parliamentary 
copies were printed. Both Catechisms, however, were approved by the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland within a few months after their approval 
by Parliament. And we suppose we are justified in assuming that the proof 
texts prepared for them by the Westminster Divines have been perpetuated in 
the Scottish editions with the same fidelity as those of the Confession of Faith. 
These are the proof texts that are in the hands of all the Presbyterians that 
adopt these standards, except those whose Book, like our own, is descended from 
the edition of 1797. As has been already intimated, the differences that appear 


in our Book are: (1) many of the texts of the Westminster Divines are omit-’ 


ted ; (2) many are abbreviated ; (3) many other texts are substituted ; (4) in 
a few instances brief comments or interpretations are introduced ; and moreover, 
(5) in some instances, instead of the texts originally given, we have a brief the- 
ological argument ; something the Westminster Divines never dreamed of using, 
and that is even absurdly out of place. 

Some representation of the proportions of these differences will be interest- 
ing, and is even important to this account, that the reader may form some esti- 
mate of their nature and extent. We excuse ourselves from the tedious labor 
of carrying this scrutiny through the whole of the documents, and assume that 
the ratio of these differences will sufficiently appear from a comparison of one 
third of each document with the same parts in a standard Scottish publication 
of the Confession of Faith and Larger Catechism. In noting instances of mis- 
take, we will mention only some, about which we suppose there can be no 
dispute. 

Taking, then, the first-ten chapters of the Confession of Faith, we count : 

Westminster texts omitted........... bb ious iasmeuasencnae mere ee 78 
" © gbrerinted .....0c060 4a pend-2-5:6-0m meneemete Gale 
* ‘* curtailed of the precise words of proof (chap. 3, 
§ 6, z, Rom. viii. 30; Eph. i. 5. Chap. 8, § 8,s, Eph. i. 9) 3 
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New texts added........ 
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on attached to the wrong clause (chap. 7, $6, z, 
2 Cor. iii. 7-11 belong to next clause, but comp, chap. 20, 
§ 4, where all of 1 belongs to m) 
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The few instances of brief interpretation occur at chap. 28, § 3, m; chap. 
28, § 4, 0; chap. 29, § 8, j. The instances of argument instead of Scripture 
are chap. 28, § 7, u, N. B. ; chap. 29, § 4, b, c. 

Scrutiny of the new texts added in this part of the work does not show that 
one of them is badly chosen. It may be mentioned as an instance to the credit 
of it, that at chap. 8, § 8, q, it omits from the citation of John x. 16 the 
erroneous translation of ‘‘ one fold.’’ It may, however, be doubted, in many 
instances of newly added texts, whether, considered as substitutes for Westmin- 
ster texts omitted, they may be approved, 

Turning now to the work on the Larger Catechism, and taking for comparison 
the first sixty-six Questions, we count : 


Westminster texts omitted............0000- eT ee cmanee ae 
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New texts added....... seebiie ELGSER Eee Meek bwin wadeieaes 62 
«46 «* erroneously (Quest, 4, g, Isa. vi. 1; Quest. 31, 

i, Een. Mix. #2)......0- [cabs Sabu sees Chaka ee keene acees .~ 

New texts added, with comment (Quest. 35, ¢ e, Cor. xi. 26)... 1 


The instance of comment given in the last item of the above list is not a lit- 
tle curious. The words that are interpreted no more need interpretation than 
many others in the texts that are cited. The interpretation in this case is evi- 
dently directed against the doctrine of the Friends, and betrays a Quaker en- 
vironment as the characteristic of the editor. As the composition of the work 
we are scrutinizing is left in much of the obscurity that is ascribed to the Penta- 
teuch, this might be a good starting point for the application of Higher Criti- 
cism in order to identify the several hands that produced the work. It is dis- 
couraging, however, to reflect that the only laborers we certainly know of by 
external testimony—viz., Messrs. Mitchell and Latta, as pastors of contiguous 
charges, had both the same Quaker environment. We must leave this inviting 
opportunity of investigation to such as have more confidence than we have in 
the critical method referred to. We hope rather that this present account may 
have the effect in some quarter of bringing to light and common use docu- 
mentary matter, throwing more light than we have found on the process by 
which our proof texts came to be what they are. 

What we have so far represented presents the work of the Assemblies of 
1792-96 in an important light. What they did in the matter of the proof texts 
amounted to reviewing the work of the Westminster Divines, with the result of 
rejecting many parts of that work, and substituting much new matter in place 
of the other. This naturally attracts our attention to their qualification for 
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such work, and to the thoroughness and fidelity they show in doing it. We 
may omit the consideration of their qualifications, both on account of the diffi- 
culty of such scrutiny, and on account of the invidious comparison it would 
involve with the qualifications of those remarkable men that led the Westmin- 
ster Assembly, some of whom were prodigies of Biblical learning, and some 
seraphs in piety, and some both of these together. We cannot, however, over- 
look the contrast in the matter of thoroughness and fidelity displayed by the 
Westminster Assembly on the one hand, and by the General Assembly of 1794 
on the other. 

Remembering that the Westminster Assembly devoted seventy-six sessions to 
preparing their proofs, beside the uncomputed and vast labor of the same sort 
that preceded that, in the preparation of the standards themselves, we have also 
reviewed the whole record of the attention that our General Assemblies as a 
body gave to this business. It did not extend beyond what was done at that 
session, May 2oth, 1794, when they heard read a specimen of their commit- 
tee’s work and approved it. That wasanafternoon session. It began at three 
o'clock, and we must suppose they adjourned in time for supper—say seven 
o'clock. During that same session they considered and responded to two over- 
tures ; one relating to the obligations to be taken by parents at the baptism of 
children ; the other relating to the division of the Presbytery of Carlisle, which 
they took measures to carry out. And they further considered a reference 
from the Synod of Philadelphia about dividing the Synod. It may be called a 
liberal estimate, then, if we suppose that that General Assembly devoted Avo hours 
of that four hours’ session to the business concerned in the report of their com- 
mittee to prepare Scripture proofs to be annexed to the Confession of Faith, the 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms, and Form of Government in the proposed new 
edition. 

The responsibility of the work that was done rests with the General Assembly 
of 1794. But we see, from the foregoing, that their agency as a body of divines 
counts for nothing. It was wholly delegated to their committees, whose work 
they approved and adopted, virtually without scrutiny. As for the committees, 
we have seen that the printed records of the Assembly give no hint that the 
second and larger committee did anything more than compare the proof texts 
furnished by the first committee with those prepared by the Westminster As- 
sembly, and prepare the copy for the printer and see to publishing the volume. 
We must, therefore, ascribe the proof texts as they appear, with all their differ- 
ences from those of the Westminster Assembly, to the first of these committees. 
But we have seen that only four persons were ever appointed on that first com- 
mittee. Of these, Dr. Smith died, and his unfinished work on the Larger 
Catechism was given to Mr. Latta. Mr. Grier had in charge the Shorter Cate- 
chism, which eventually appeared without any proof texts. Mr. Mitchell had 
charge of the Confession of Faith. Thus this work on the Confession of Faith 
and the Larger Catechism must all be ascribed to Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Latta. 

This result presents a phenomenon in Presbyterian history too astounding to 
admit of our pausing to make one of the many comments that crowd upon the 
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mind in view of it. One grand fact, however, must be obvious—viz., that the 
actors in all this business had no just comprehension of the importance of the 
work that was undertaken. It would have been better not to have attempted 
the work than to have done it in this fashion. Certainly, it would have been 
far better simply to reprint the proofs furnished by the Westminster Assembly. 

Yet it hardly becomes us to pass censure on our predecessors in this matter, in 
view of what has lately been done in the same sphere, since the General Assembly 
of May, 1887. We all know that the first change made in the Confession of 
Faith since its adoption by our Church, in 1788, was ordered by that Assembly. 
We refer to the erasure of the clause in chap. 24, § 4, relating to marriage of a 
deceased wife’s sister. Agreeably to that order, our Board of Publication has 
promptly furnished an impression of the Confession of Faith with that clause 
left out. But it has left in the accustomed place on the page the proof texts 
hitherto annexed to that clause, and simply transferred the little 7 to the fore- 
going clause, to which the texts annexed have no relevancy whatever. We are 
not able to give an account of the agency in producing this curious and not 
creditable result, though it belongs to our subject. But there must be some 
one near at hand that can supply the omission. 

The most obvious difference between our Book as so prepared and printed 
in 1797 and the work of the Westminster Assembly is, that the Shorter Cate- 
chism appears without proofs. Were the work of revision of this matter gone 
into now, it might still be deemed best to print the Shorter Catechism without 
proofs. But if proper attention were directed to the subject, we do not believe 
that the wisdom of the Church would suffer that reason for doing so to stand 
that has for a century been printed as a foot-note on the first page of the Shorter 
Catechism. It reads thus: ‘* The Shorter Catechism is simply an abridgment 
of the Larger ; so that the proofs of both must be the same."’ The proofs of 
both must indeed be the same ; which is equally true of the Confession of Faith. 
And it is convenient to refer to the Larger Catechism for them rather than to 
the Confession of Faith, because of an obvious correspondence between the two 
Catechisms. But it is certainly a serious mistake, as to fact, to say that the 
Shorter Catechism is an abridgment of the Larger Catechism ; and a worse 
mistake to say that it ‘‘ is simply an abridgment’ of it. And, moreover, the 
statement is misleading as involving an erroneous principle of interpreting the 
Shorter Catechism. For an abridgment must be wholly dominated by the 
document abridged, when there arises a question of interpreting some expres- 
sion of the abridgment. But the Shorter Catechism stands in no such subor- 
dination to the Larger Catechism. Neither the history of its production, nor a 
comparison of the two Catechisms themselves gives such a result ; nor has it 
been usual to interpret the Shorter Catechism in such a fashion. That the 
Shorter Catechism was not contemplated as an abridgment of the Larger by its 
framers appears from a comparison of the two. The result of this comparison 
is summed up as fullows by Dr. Mitchell, in his Baird Lecture, History of 
the Westminster Assembly, pp. 431, 432: 

‘*The Shorter Catechism contains more of the materials of the catechism 
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partially passed by the Assembly in 1646. It is the ripest fruit of the Assem- 
bly’s thought and experience, maturing and finally fixing the definitions of 
theological terms, to which Puritanism for half a century had been leading up 
and gradually coming closer and closer in its legion of catechisms. It differs 
in one or two things even from the Larger Catechism, composed just before it. 
Its second question as to the rule of faith, if in more concise form than the 
third question of the other, is more direct and emphatic. Its definition of 
God is more happy, and, as already mentioned, is from a different source. It 
does not insert its definitions of faith and repentance where the other has them, 
but holds them over till its third part, when it comes to treat of the way of sal- 
vation and the means of grace. And while, as I have said, it is a thoroughly 
Calvinistic catechism, it has nothing of church censures, church courts, or 
church oflicers, as many similar productions have. Nay, it does not even have 
a definition of the Church, whether visible or invisible, like the Larger Cate- 
chism and the Confession of Faith, but only an incidental reference to it in 
connection with the answer to the question, To whom is baptism to be ad- 
ministered ? It would seem as if in this, their simplest yet noblest symbol, they 
wished, as far as Calvinists could do so, to eliminate from their statements all 
that was subordinate or unessential ; all relating to the mere organization of 
Christians as an external community ; all in which they differed from sound 
Protestant Episcopalians on the one hand, and from the less unsound sectaries 
on the other, and to make a supreme effort to provide a worthy catechism in 
which all the Protestant youth in the country might be trained.’’ 

The account that has now been given naturally suggests the question whether 
it is not expedient that our General Assembly should do something about a 
work so inconsiderately undertaken in the past. May we infer from the cene. 
tury of acquiescence in what that work produced, or from the very great extent 
to which members of our Church are unaware of the above facts about the proof 
texts, that they are a very little used appendage of the standards and of very in- 
different value, because a very inadequate method of adducing Scripture proof 
of doctrine ? 

‘The situation certainly makes it very interesting to read the recently discov- 
ered evidence quoted above, that this method of adducing Scripture proof was 
not the device of the Westminster Divines. It was not their spontaneous work, 
but a work imposed upon them, and entered upon with some reluctance. 
Ought our General Assembly to reject the work of its predecessor of a century 
ago, and reproduce the Westminster texts? Or is it expedient to retrace the 
whole history of these proof texts back through the House of Commons, and 
accept the standards as the Westminster Divines themselves regarded them as 
complete—viz., without the proof texts? Or ought the Assembly now to un- 
dertake the work that was so inadequately attempted a century ago, and, revis- 
ing the work of the Westminster Divines, compile a body of Scripture proofs 
that shall fully represent the progress and attainments in Biblical learning that 
have been achieved during the- two hundred and forty years that have elapsed 
since the Westminster Divines did their work? It might have been overbold 
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in Mr. Mitchell to make changes from the King James’ Version ; but now we 
have the Revision of 1881. Ought the proofs to be given in the form of that 
Revision? Or ought the original Greek text that underlies that Revision to be 
regarded in adducing proof texts, and all passages now adduced, that in that 
Greek text are rejected or marked as reasonably doubted, be rejected as proof 
texts? The discipline called Biblical theology is a marked feature of the the- 
ology of the present time. Ought its methods to be applied in furnishing 
Scripture proofs ? 

These and many more suggestions arise in connection with our subject. 
The limits of this article will not permit us to consider one of them. Those 
mentioned, however, serve to show how interesting, serious, and practically 
important our subject is. 


S. T. Lowrie. 
Philadelphia. 

















VIIL 
CRITICAL NOTES. 


A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF HEBREWS xii. 17. 


THE commentaries have swung their exegesis around two points in this text : 
(1) The repentance referred to in pétavoias yap tomov ovy euper, 
whether it is Esau’s or Isaac’s ; and (2) the object of Esau’s seeking referred 
to in aurnv, whether it is ueravora or evdoyia. 

It is evident that they have given themselves considerable room for variety 
of views. They may refer wetavotas tozov to Esau (in the sense of an 
inward change of mind and heart) and combine it with either uetavoza or 
evdoyia, as the antecedent of avrnv ; or they may refer ueravoias romov 
to Isaac (in the sense of a change of determination with reference to the giv- 
ing of the blessing) and combine it in the same way. The fact is, each one of 
these courses has been taken, and the writer confesses to a certain amount of 
interest in noting the strength of commentary following which they respectively 
present. 

E.g.: (1) Referring wetavotas rozor to Isaac and making uetavore the: 
antecedent of Qutnv we have Wolf, Cramer, Michaelis, Storr, Tholuck, 
Ebrard, Moll (Lange), Liinemann (Meyer), and Lindsay. 

(2) Referring petavotas tomor to Isaac and making evAoyia the antece- 
dent of avrnv, we have Beza, Schmid, and Bisping. 

(3) Referring weravoias romov to Esau and making evdoyta the ante- 
cedent of Qutny, we have Theophylact, Calvin, Bengel, Bleek, Delitzsch, 
Riehm (Lehrbeg. d. Hebraerbr.), Ewald, Hoffmann, and Davidson. 

(4) Referring weravoias romov to Esau and making yetavoza the ante- 
cedent of avr/v, we have Chrysostom, CEcumenius, Luther, Grotius, De 
Wette, Alford, and Reuss. 

There seems to be a balancing of authority between views (1) and (3), 
comparatively few committing themselves to (4); still fewer to (2). The 
writer feels, however, that, significant as this trend of authority undoubtedly is, 
the question as to which is the right view must be decided on the merits of the 
views themselves. This:is a critical principle which cannot be ignored. And 
he feels also that even were there no such principle, the soberness of the 
Apostle’s words and the serious truths which must necessarily come up in their 
consideration wouid leave him no other course but to deal directly with the 
Word of God and with that alone. 
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We come back then to these two points around which the exegesis of this 
verse swings—viz., uetavoias yap TOmoV ovy evpev and aurny. It is 
plain that these points are not of equal importance. Whatever view of the 
verse be taken, the chief thing is to determine the meaning of petavoias x, 
t.A. The reference of avrnv is asecondary matter. And this must be made 
clear at the outstart. To whom shall this uwetavoias be referred, to Isaac or 
to Esau? That is the main point to be considered. 

The writer confesses himself dissatisfied with the views presented on this 
point, both as to the positions taken and the reasoning with which they have 
been held up. 

(A) In the first place, uetavoias tozov cannot be referred to Isaac in the 
sense of a change of determination on his part (**‘ Esau found no way to per- 
suade his father Isaac to a change of mind’’). 

1. Such an objective meaning is radically opposed to the universal New Testa- 
ment sense of wéeTavoza (see Cremer, Bib.-Theol. Worterb ; Grimm, Robinson, 
Lex.), which is acknowledged even by those who favor the view. It is not to 
the point to urge that the meaning must be objective because Isaac is implied 
in tiv evdoyiay and in awedoxtpao9n (Liinemann), for Esau also is 
implied in these. Nor is it any nearer the pcint to urge that weravora 
includes besides its subjective sense ‘‘ the accompanying idea of the necessarily 
following outward action’’ (Liinemann). That is not the question here ; for 
this accompanying idea of action which it carries with it is still the action of 
the subject in the case. The point is to determine who that subject is. 

2. On the other hand, it must be acknowledged that it is hard to understand 
(1) why the author should have used wéta@voza in such an unusual and extra- 
ordinary sense and have given his readers no hint as to the change of meaning. 
The addition of rod watpos to wetavoias or the substitution of the weaker 
peétapédera would have put them on their guard.* As the verse stands, how- 
ever, everything combines to refer wetavoias to Esau. His was the sin in 
the case. His naturally was the repentance. The author has given us nothing 
to believe that he intended it to be understood otherwise. And (2) if mera- 
votas romor is to be referred to Isaac as a simple change of determination on 
his part, then it seems impossible to reconcile this verse with the author’s par- 
allel passage (chap. vi. 4-6, where the same idea is brought out that, under 
certain conditions, uetavora in the sinner becomes impossible. ’ Adbvarov 
yaprovs .. . . madi avanaivivew eis petavoyr). And (3) 
this is the only view allowable from the Bib. Theol. standpoint of the Epistle 
( Weiss, § 125 (d), Note 11 ; Riehm, Lehrbegr. d. Hebraerbr., pp. 770-72). 

3. But there is evidently a technical meaning in the phrase in which yeta- 
vow is found in our verse (uetavoias yap tomov ovx evpev). The 
meaning of yétavora here will consequently not be likely to be determined 





* See especially Matt. xxvii. 3, where it seems to be used to guard this very point, and 
2 Cor. vii. 8, where its meaning would correspond well with a reference to Isaac here ; 
and see also note to werauédouat in Thayer’s Grimm’s Lex. 
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until it is ascertained what the meaning of this phrase may be. This is recog- 
nized (as far, at least, as the writer has been able to find) only by Liinemann, 
Alford, and Delitzsch. 

Liinemann maintains that this phrase can have an objective as well as a sub- 
jective meaning—7.e., it can mean to find a place for a manifestation of repent- 
ance (on the part of others), and appeals to two passages in proof : 

(1) Acts xxv. 16 (rowov re azohoylas Aafor mep) Tob éyuAnpuartos). 
But the question is whether the reference here is not the very opposite to that 
which Ltinemann imagines, and whether the meaning is not subjective after all. 

(2) Rom. xii. 19 (@l\Aa@ Sore romov ti Opyi), which is not a fair anal- 
ogy, since there may be every difference in the world between giving place to 
(romov d1d0vat) and finding place for (romov evpianerv) as to the objec- 
tive or subjective meaning implied. 

On the other hand, Alford very ably maintains that the phrase corresponds 
essentially with the legal term /Jocus panitentia, and that it is subjective in its 
idea, meaning ‘‘ a chance by repenting to repair.’’ Sothat when a condemned 
criminal has a Jocus penifentie given him, it is understood that he is granted 
an opportunity by his repentance to secure reprieve. And he quotes (from ex- 
amples furnished by Bleek) Liv. xliv. 10, panitenti@ relinquens locum ; Plin. 
Epp. 10: 97: 10, Ex guo facile est opinari que turba hominum emendari 
possit, si sit penitentie locus, to which might be added from Delitzsch, Pandect. 
Justin. 4: 7: 3, panitentie haeredi locus non est. There can hardly be any 
question but that the technical meaning of this phrase is subjective, which de- 
termines the meaning of etavoias in our verse to be subjective and the re- 
pentance to which it refers to be Esau’s and not Isaac’s. 

(B) But the question now comes up: Granted that weravolas yap tomov 
ovy evuper is to be referred to Esau, in just what sense is it to be understood 
that Esau ‘‘ found in himself no place of repentance’’? It would be affectation 
to deny that this is a difficult question. It is too significant in its theologic 
import to be anything else. 

It has been answered in the following ways : Alford holds the sense to be 
this : That he found no way open, by repentance, to reverse what had been 
done. The sin had been committed and the consequence entailed irrevocably. 
He might change, but the penalty could not, from the very nature of the cir- 
cumstances, be taken off. So that ueravoza, in its full sense, had no romwos— 
z.e., no chance nor opportunity to accomplish anything. And he confirms this 
by the above-quoted meaning which he gives to the technical phrase /ocus 
peenifentia, which meaning is embodied in this weravoias romov—viz., not an 
opportunity to repent in a man’s own heart, to be sorry for what he has done, 
for this may be under any circumstances and might have been with Esau, but 
a chance by repenting to repair. 

But the question at once arises, How is this going to be adjusted to the 
case of the sinner and his God? If he repents, can God refuse forgiveness ? 
Does not the matter (however it may be legally) lie spiritually deeper than 
that? Alford finds himself hopelessly entangled in his efforts to escape these 
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consequences of his own reasoning. Hesays: ‘‘ It is obvious that our passage 
rightly understood cannot, by any means, favor the exclusion of any sinner from 
repentance,’’ and then goes on to show how Esau was excluded, in spite of his 
repentance, which seems to be the most decided exclusion possible. ‘‘ In 
Esau’s case the er. tom. was closed by circumstances themselves ; the bless- 
ing had been given and could not be recalled.’’ 

Davidson interprets the passage in this way : He found no place of repentance 
—i.e., no possibility of undoing his own past act. And he reasons that the 
term ‘‘ repentance ’’ is here used not strictly of mere change of mind, but of 
a change of mind undoing the effects of a former state of mind. ‘‘ Place of 
repentance ”’ in this sense Esau could not find ; his act, as far as his birthright 
was concerned, was final, the past was irreparable ; repentance being thus taken 
in a real, material sense, and not simply as an act of the mind. But the same 
troublesome consequences follow upon this position. How shall the sinner’s 
past be said to be irreparable, if repentance take place within him in the sense 
ofa change of mind? And Davidson settles the difficulty by simply ignoring 
it. He says that we are apt to raise questions here which would hardly occur 
to the writer, such as the question, Was Esau’s a true repentance? or, Can a 
true repentance ever be too late? or, Did Esau, by placing himself outside the 
line through which the blessings of the covenant were transmitted, forfeit per- 
sonal salvation? Such questions, he thinks, would hardly have occurred to the 
author, his broad practical lesson being that, by a superficial levity and insen- 
sibility to what is high and spiritual, we may let go by the opportunities of 
grace which we shall in vain seek to recall. 

But the point is whether these questions can be kept out of what the Apostle 
has written. His argument with his readers all along is, that loss of covenant 
blessings in Jesus Christ means a loss of all personal blessings of salvation (ch. 
ii, 1-3; iv. 1, 11; vi. 4-6; x. 26-31, 38, 39). If Esau is held up before his 
readers as a danger signal, it is evident that the Apostle intended that his case 
should be taken as one that involved the whole of his argument. That brings 
up, then, this third of the above questions, and the first question follows that, 
and the second that. 

Calvin and Bleek explain it: He found for his repentance (which he really 
felt) no more acceptance, since it was too late. Against which the argument 
is made, and made with force, that such a thought is thoroughly unevangelical, 
since non-acceptance cannot be imagined if repentance be real and true—to which 
Calvin replies that the repentance felt was not real and true—only sorrow and 
remorse. 

Luther and Bengel read: ‘‘ He found for the feeling of repentance -in his 
heart no place—z.e., he manifested no such feeling ; with which the following 
nainep peta Sanpvorv éxSyntnoas avtnv would seem to conflict. 

How is, then, the passage to be read? The writer cannot see any way except 
in the light of other Scriptures on the point. 

From them three facts are very plain: (1) That there is such a thing as she 
spiritual hardening of the heart—e.g., (a) there are the Pharaoh passages in the 
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Book of Exodus, where God is said to have hardened Pharaoh’ s heart—confirmed, 
strengthened it (prn) in its evil purpose, so that he did not hearken unto Moses 
and Aaron (Ex. vii. 13 ; ix. 12) ; so that he would not let the children of 
Israel go (Ex. x. 20, 27; xi. 10); so that he pursued after them, even after 
he had, in his fear, granted them their request (Ex. xiv. 8). (4) There is 
the case of Sihon, King of Heshbon (Deut. ii. 30), whose spirit God is said 
to have hardened, so that his heart became obstinate to oppose the passage of 
Israel on their way. (c) There is the passage in Joshua (xi. 20), where God is 
said to have hardened the hearts of the Canaanitish kings so that they should 
come against Israel in battle, that they might be utterly destroyed. (d) There 
is God’s commission to his prophet Isaiah (vi. 9, 10), ‘‘ Make the heart of this 
people fat, and make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes; lest they see with 
their eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand with their heart, and con- 
vert, and be healed ;’’ and the Apostle’s interpretation of its meaning (John 
xii. 39, 40), ‘‘ He hath blinded their eyes, and hardened their heart ; that they 
should not see with their eyes, nor understand with their heart, and be con- 
verted, and I should heal them.’’ (e) There is Paul’s plain statement in his 
Epistle to the Romans (ix. 14-18), that God can, and, in the exercise of his 
sovereignty, does harden the soul against the truth. (/) In the case of 
Jeroboam’s refusal to hearken to the mild counsel of the Elders (1 Kings 
xii. 15; 2 Chron. x. 15), the cause is said to have been from the Lord, 
. that he might perform the prediction which he made against the king by 
his prophet Ahijah. (g) So in the case of Amaziah and his challenge to 
Joash, King of Israel (2 Chron. xxv. 20), ‘‘Amaziah would not hear; for 
it came of God, that he might deliver them into the hand of their ene- 
mies.’’ (4) And finally the declaration of the Prophet to the evil-minded . 
Jews (Isa. xxix. 10), ‘‘ The Lord hath poured out upon you the spirit of 
deep sleep, and hath closed your eyes.’’ And Paul’s interpretation of it (Rom. 
xi. 8), ‘‘ God hath given them the spirit of s/upor” (xvedyua natavvéews). 

(2) From these Scripture passages, it is further evident that this spiritual 
hardening of the heart is not so much a loss of spiritual feeling as a loss of spir- 
itual volition. (a) As Christ puts the case before the Jews (John v. 40), ‘* Ye 
will not come to me (ov @éAere), that ye might have life,’’ where evidently 
not simply the inclination is meant, but the carrying of that inclination out 
into voluntary action. (See Cremer’s idea of @éA@ in his Bib.-Th. Wérterb. ) 
Whatever inclinations may have been behind their position, it was their failure 
to will to come to Christ that decided their position. (4) This hardening of 
the heart is evidently, from God’s point of view, nothing more nor less than the 
judicial removal of the power to will ; from man’s point of view, nothing more 
nor less than the retributive loss of that power. This is apparent in the 
Pharaoh passages, where .we have given us‘a rather more extended view of the 
case. Pharaoh was greatly impressed, but could not decide. The last plague 
was effective simply in that it brought his willto action. His final pursuit after 
the Israelites was simply the failure of the will to sustain its action. (c) Soin 
the case of Sihon (Deut. ii. 30) and the case of the Canaanitish kings (Josh. 
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xi. 20) the hardening process was with a view to making them will to oppose 
Israel. (d@) So in the judicial punishment of the Jews (Isa. vi. 9, 10; John 
xii. 39, 40) the eyes are blinded, the ears are stopped, the heart is hardened, 
all to the purpose that there shall be no voluntary turning—converting—of the 
soul to its healing. 

In other words, the essence of repentance is the voluntary forsaking of sin and 
the voluntary turning to God. When the heart becomes judicially hardened it 
means not so much that there is a final absence of the consciousness of sin and 
guilt and a desire for their removal, but a final absence of the power to will to 
forsake sin and to turn to God.* It is the will that is abused in each case of 
the sinner’s rejection of Christ. Feelings are present, conviction of sin, desire 
for a better life ; but the will is not exercised. Itis this non-exercise of the will 
that finally results in the absolute loss of its power. 

(3) These Scripture passages would consequently seem to show that the 
meaning of Esau’s finding no place for repentance was that he found in his 
heart no ability to repent. The power to will the thing was gone. He could 
not effect a change of attitude toward the covenant blessings and Isaac and God. 

So far, then, as this first point is concerned—viz., the reference and the mean- 
ing of wetavoias yap tomov ovy evpev, the passage seems to the writer to 
necessitate the following reading: ‘* For ye know, how that alterward, when he 
desired to inherit the blessing, he was rejected ; for he found in himself no 
power to repent,”’ etc. 

There remains now simply the subordinate question of the commentaries — 
viz., the object of Esau’s seeking referred to in avr7v, whether it be pera- 
vowa or evaoyia, 

The reference which many make of it to evAoyia seems to be due toa 
desire to avoid facing the question how Esau could be said to have sought 
peétavowa and yet to have found no place for it. But those who make this 
shift overlook the grammatical difficulty which it brings upon them of making 
a parenthesis out of the essential and most important clause in the passage, 
petavoias yap tomov ovy evper, which, as Alford says, ‘‘ will not bear 
parenthesizing because éx¢ytHoas immediately takes up this evpev, which 
precedes it.” In other words, the sequence in meaning is too close to admit 
of a parenthetic break between evper and éxZntnoas, ‘‘ so that when this idea 
of weravora is taken up after €xZyrnoas the rozov is dropped and avtnr 
(not avrov) is put in its place.’’ (See Winer, p. 147 [160]). And, if the 
above rendering of this ueravoias yap tomov x. T. A. which the writer has 
given is correct, there is no need of avoiding the question of Esau’s seeking 
repentance and his inability to repent ; for the inability is of such a kind that 
seeking may still go on. M. W. Jacosus. 

Oxford, Pa. 





* Feeling may or may not be absent in cases of reprobation ; Eph. iv. 19, Rom. i. 24, 
26, 28 would seem to be cases where it is absent. The teaching of such parabolic pas- 
sages as Matt. xxiv. 51 ; xxv. 11, Luke xiii. 24-28, and of this passage before us, Heb. 
xii. 17 (whatever else may be said of it), seem to show that it may be present. 
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CHRISTIAN POLEMICS AGAINST THE JEWS. 


Wuie working in the National Library at Paris in the fall of 1887, my eye 
was caught by the title, ‘‘ Dialogue of Papiscus and Jason,’’ given in the cata- 
logue of Greek mss. Upon examining the ms. said to contain this long-lost 
work, I found that it contained instead a ‘* Dialogue of Papiscus and Philo 
with a certain monk” (AvrzfoA7 Ilaxionov nat piiwvos Iovéatwr 
tev nap Efpaiows copay mpos povayov tiva mepi miorews yprort- 
avav nat vouov ‘Efpaiwv xpotnOsioa éxt Snpov xpiotiaveav 
’"Hppafov te nai Iovdaicyv), which proved to have no connection what- 
ever with the lost second-century work. 

The ms. dates from the twelfth century, and the dialogue in the form there 
given from the eleventh. Further search disclosed the fact that the same dia- 
logue, in a much briefer and older form (of the seventh century), exists in a 
fourteenth-century ms. in St. Mark's Library at Venice (a ms. which Professor 
Zahn, as I learned afterward from a note in one of his works, examined, but did 
not transcribe), while a third ms. (which I have not seen) isin Moscow. The 
dialogue thus found has never been published, though a later working over of it 
(with many changes and large additions) exists in a work of an Anastasius 
published by Mai (Script. Vet. Nova. Collect. VII., 207-244, Migne LXXXIX., 
1203-1282). This does not have the dialogistic form, and is in many respects 
entirely different from the dialogue of Papiscus and Philo, whose names do not 
appear in connection with it. 

The dialogue illustrates well the general principles of anti-Jewish polemics, 
while at the same time préserving a character wholly its own and far superior — 
to the majority of works of this kind. Space does not allow a reproduction of 
it here, but I give a full analysis which will serve to show its general 
plan. 

The dialogue dispenses with a formal introduction and opens abruptly (§ 1), 
with a question of the Jew, who asks why the Christians worship images when 
such worship has been forbidden by God. The Christian answers that they 
do not worship the images themselves but through them Christ. 

§ 2. The Jew, without expressing satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the an- 
swer of the Christian, passes abruptly to another subject, inquiring why the 
Christians blaspheme by saying that God hasa son. The Christian proceeds to 
show that this is taught in the Jewish Scriptures, beginning his proof with the 
familiar passage (Ps. ii. 7). The Jew claims that this refers to Solomon, an 


* opinion which the Christian demonstrates to be untenable. 


§ 3. The Jew then asks how God can say ‘‘ ask of me,’’ as if speaking toa 
servant, if the person addressed be His Son. He inquires also how the words 
‘* This day have I begotten thee’’ can be reconciled with the Christian doc- 
trine of the pre-existence of Christ. The first trivial objection the Christian 
disposes of briefly, and answers the second by applying the words of the Psalm 
to the birth according to the flesh. 
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§ 4. The Jew considers it impossible that Christ, if born of Mary, could have 
existed before the world and be God. The Christian then proposes to show 
from the Jewish Scriptures and the Prophets the truth of what the Christians 
preach concerning Christ. 

§ 5. He begins by showing that the ‘‘ Son was begotten of the Father before 
all creation. ’’ 

§ 6. He then asks the Jew whether the Messiah expected by them is to be 
God or mere man. The Jew replies that he is to be a mere_man like one of 
the prophets. 

§ 7. The Christian upon this appeals to the spectators and proposes that the 
Scriptures be examined, and if they have proclaimed the coming Messiah to be 
God, then the Christ worshipped by the Christians is truly God and Christ, but 
the one whom the Jews expect is a deceiver and antichrist, while on the other 
hand, if the Prophets are not shown to have proclaimed the Messiah as God, 
then the Christians are deceived, and the Jews speak the truth. He therefore 
causes them to bring their books from their synagogue and proposes to draw 
his proofs from them. 

§ 8. He begins by quoting numerous passages from the Psalms and Prophets 
to prove that Christ is God. 

§ 9. He then proceeds to show that the Messiah was promised as the Mes- 
siah of the nations. Quoting among other passages Jacob’s blessing upon 
Judah (Gen. xlix. 10), he points out that the terms of the prophecy have been 
already fulfilled since the Jews have no longer king, rulers, temple, etc. ‘Their 
sacred places have all been taken from them and given to the Christians, whose 
name is spread everywhere in spite of the many persecutions which they have 
suffered. 

§ 10. He then puts the question, If Christianity be false why has God pre- 
served it so wonderfully in the face of such enemies? The Church endures, 
but its adversaries have perished. In this he shows that the prophecies of Christ 
Himself have been proved true, quoting a number of them and pointing out 
their fulfilment in detail. 

§ 11. The Jew then asks why, if it were true, the Prophets did not clearly fore- 
tell that Christ should come and do away with the Jewish ritual? The Chris- 
tian answers that they would have been stoned had they thus prophesied, and 
their books would have been burned, which would have been a great loss to the 
Christians, for even now he says he has been able to refute the Jew from those 
very books. 

§ 12. This leads him to return to the Prophets, and he proceeds to make ex- 
tracts from them which foretell the life of Christ in detail. In the shorter 
recension only four, but in the longer thirty-five separate particulars are men- 
tioned from His advent to His ascension. These are systematically arranged 
in chronological order, and form one of the most remarkable instances I have 
ever seen of the application of Old Testament passages to events in the life of 
Jesus. At the same time the most of them are judiciously chosen, and very 
few far fetched references occur, such as are all too common in works of this 
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kind, from Justin down. From this paragraph on the Jew says nothing, and 
the work thus loses entirely the dialogistic form. 

§ 13. The Christian concludes this section upon the details of Christ’s life 
by asking, Who can deny Christ to be true God after hearing all this, for the 
Christians hold Him to be not-a mere man but God incarnate, who has over- 
thrown idols and destroyed the sacrifices of demons? This leads him to in- 
quire what has become of the priests of Memphis, of the worship of the Nile, 
etc., and to draw the contrast between their obliteration and the prosperity of 
Christianity. 

§ 14. After his long digression he returns to the question of the Jew as to 
why the Prophets had not foretold the doing away of the Jewish ritual, and 
meets it by inquiring in return why the Prophets had not foretold that a false 
Christ would come calling himself Jesus ? 

§ 15. He then goes back to the first question of the Jew in ey to the 
Christians’ worship of images, and retorts by inquiring why the Jews worshipped 
the image of Nebuchadnezzar and the golden calf. This leads him to dwell 
upon their faithlessness and blindness, and to quote various Old Testament 
passages denunciatory of their wickedness. 

§ 16. As a consequence of their sins the Jews were sent in captivity to Baby- 
lon, but after seventy years were restored to their own country. What sin did 
they then commit of such magnitude as to cause God again to destroy their 
city and to banish them from it, this time for so many centuries? If they will 
not answer, the very stones will cry out that it is because they crucified Christ. 
(At this point the work comes to an end in the shorter recension and a doxol- 
ogy is added.) The longer recension continues, with extended quotations from 
Daniel, in which the destruction of Jerusalem, the dispersion of the Jews, and 
the coming of the Messiah are foretold, and the work proper is brought toa 
close with a doxology. 

The writer then adds that he has made these quotations from the Prophets in 
order to confirm the faith of the Christians and to convict the Jews. He con- 
cludes with an exhortation to fulfil the commands of Christ in return for the 
salvation accomplished by Him, and in order to obtain the blessings of eternity. 

It may be added that the two existing recensions of this dialogue (contained 
in the Paris and Venetian mss.) are, to an extent, independent of each other, 
and can be shown to have drawn from an older source, which may be as- 
signed with probability to a date as early as the fifth (possibly sixth) cen- 
tury. The title of this original dialogue was in all likelihood avrtBoadn 
IIlanxionov nai Didwvos, Papiscus being the Jew and Philo the Christian. 
It was probably of Egyptian origin, and may have been the work of some Chris- 
tian Philo, known or unknown, though of this we have no proof. Space does 
not permit a presentation here of the reasons for these conclusions, but at a 
future time, when the text of the dialogue may be published, these points will 
all be discussed. 

In addition to this dialogue I transcribed in Paris another unpublished anti- 
Jewish work, dating from the thirteenth century, entitled Zhaddet Pelusiote 
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contra Judeos, which is extant in three mss. (Cod. Grec., 887, 1285 ; Suppl. 
Grec., 120). This is interesting, as being the production of a man whose 
name is otherwise unknown, and it contains a few peculiar historical references 
which will be worth noting at another time. 

The perusal of these two works led me to turn my attention to the greatly 
neglected subject of Christian polemics against the Jews and to examine all 
works of this class which I could find. Those which are extant or whose 
titles are known are very numerous. I have made out a list of those familiar to 
me, which comprises no less than twenty-nine Greek and thirty-two Latin 
works, dating from the second to the thirteenth century. Of these all but 
seven (Greek) are still extant, though ten of these have not yet been published 
(the unpublished ones are all Greek). There is a great deal of sameness about 
them, and many of them, especially those written by scholastics (of which there 
are twenty-one) contain nothing of interest and throw no new light upon the 
history of their age. But some of them, especially the Greek ones, are well 
worth perusal, for they are the fruits of a spirit which is comparatively little 
known, and contain occasionally points of real interest to the historian and 
theologian. I append some observations upon the general nature of this kind 
of polemics, which my reading has led me to make. 

It lies in the very nature of the case that Christian polemics against the Jews 
should begin at an early date. The first problem which confronted the Church 
when it began to come to self-consciousness and to reflect upon its own posi- 
tion was to determine its relation to Judaism. Its founder was held to be the 
Jewish Messiah, and yet he was rejected with scorn by the Jewish nation. His 
followers claimed for him all the rights and honors of that Messiah, but those 
rights and honors were denied him by his own people. There remained but 
one possibility open : the Jewish people were mistaken. The first problem of 
the Christian Church was to prove this. All the circumstances of the age em- 
phasized this need. Religion was at that time practically a national institution. 
Each nation had its own religion, and was left by the Roman power in undis- 
turbed possession of it so long as it remained within its national limits. But 
Christianity, Jewish in its origin, was repudiated by the nation in. whose bosom 
it had been born, and thus as a religion severed from national life it contra- 
dicted all the principles of the age. Again, the worth of a religion then was 
measured to a great extent by its antiquity. But Christianity, if the standpoint 
of the Jews were admitted, was nothing better than a novel superstition—with- 
out national approval, without the honor of antiquity. In this dilemma, felt 
very early by the Church and felt with ever-increasing force, there remained 
but the one course : to show to the world, first, that Christianity was the true 
Judaism, the true national faith, and secondly, that the Judaism of the day was 
in consequence a perversion of it and a departure from it. To prove the 
former, it was necessary to show that Christ was the promised Messiah, whom 
the Jews themselves admitted would found a new order of things when he 
should come, to show that Christianity was the higher Judaism of the Messianic 
kingdom. There was but one way to proceed in the demonstration : the Jews’ 
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accepted book must be shown to prophesy of Christ and of his Church. The 
search for Messianic prophecies began, then, at the very start. We see the re- 
sults of it in the New Testament itself. Had the life of Christ corresponded 
so exactly with the Messianic expectations of the age, that no doubt could exist 
in any one’s mind that he was the promised Messiah, the effort to prove him 
such would, of course, have been superfluous. But this was not the case. 
The life of Christ contained so many elements apparently quite at variance 
with the Messianic prophecies that the disciples felt at the very start the need of 
justifying their belief in him, and that to themselves as well as to the Jews. 
They would have felt the need had there been no hostile Jews to impress it 
upon them. They might have accepted Christ as the founder of a new religion 
entirely independent of and severed from all connection with Judaism, as 
Marcion did ; but this could never have occurred to them as Jews trained in 
the expectation of a Messiah. A deliverer was to come—the Messiah. Christ 
came to deliver ; he could be to his disciples no one else than the Messiah, 
however much his life seemed to contradict the accepted Messianic ideas. The 
only alternative left them was to find themselves mistaken in their earlier inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament, and to find in it with the key of Christ’s actual 
life predictions corresponding with that life. 

But if the disciples were right in their views of Christ, the Jews must be 
wrong, and thus was felt the pressure to prove directly the falsity of their posi- 
tion —to prove, that is, that non-Christian Judaism was a perversion of true, 
divinely ordained Judaism. This second stage appears early. The Epistle of 
Barnabas is its classic monument, The necessity which lay upon the early 
Church was a matter which concerned its very existence, and that entirely inde- 
pendent of all personal connection with the Jews, independent of any purpose 
of propagandism among them. Had no Jew attacked the claims of Christ as 
the Messiah, there would still have lain upon the Church the necessity of self- 
justification. The substance of anti-Jewish polemics would have remained ; it 
would simply have lost its polemic tone. This fact explains a remarkable feature 
of the polemics, which characterizes it throughout. It shows itself, in fact, al- 
most entirely regardless of the Jews themselves, and though cast in the form of 
a polemic against them, seems to be aimed far less at them than at an entirely 
different public. The persuasion of the Jews, their refutation for the purpose 
of winning them, seems to be the last consideration with the author. Of all the 
anti-Jewish dialogues of which we know, but three (the dialogue of Simon and 
Theophilus being counted as a reproduction of that of Papiscus and Jason) re- 
sult in the conversion of the Jew. In the.remainder, whether the Jew plays his 
role throughout, as in Justin’s dialogue with Trypho, or whether he drops 
entirely from the scene before the completion of the work, as in the dialogue of 
Papiscus and Philo, he is at best but a lay figure, a sort of artistic setting. The 
artificial character runs, in fact, through all these dialogues. The real oppo- 
nent of the Christian is not the Jew but the unbeliever in general, as the Chris- 
tian imagines him—that is, his apology is directed not toward the Jewish nation 
merely but toward the whole non-Christian world. . This characteristic empha- 
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sizes itself more and more as time advances. From the speech of Peter on the 
day of Pentecost, when the Jews were addressed, and the apology for Christi- 
anity was directed to them alone, to the dialogues and treatises of subsequent 
centuries, is a great step. As the Jewish nation would not accept Christianity, 
Christianity must break with it, and that it did right early. And as it extended 
itself in the heathen world the Jews became a factor of ever-decreasing importance. 

The artificial character of which we have spoken is excellently illustrated by 
a passage in our dialogue, which states the author’s purpose in composing it— 
or rather that of the latest editor in revising it. ‘‘ We have quoted these few 
things from many contained in the Holy Prophets /or the sake of confirming the 
Satth of us Christians and as a rebuke to the Jews’ pride and hardness of 
heart.’’ The refutation of the Jews is to be sure mentioned, but it is looked 
upon as a matter of only secondary importance. At the same time, it is not 
the defence of Christianity over against the heathen world which is emphasized, 
but rather the confirmation in the faith of the believers themselves. In that 
age it could not, of course, be otherwise. That which had begun in the time 
of the first disciples as actual polemics was continued as a confirmation for 
believers after the urgent necessity for polemics had ceased. This is but the 
history of Christian apologetics in general. Arguments which have been forged 
in the heat of battle to be used as weapons against assailants are one by one 
beaten into ploughshares for the cultivation of the conquered territory. The 
fact which we have emphasized assists us in estimating properly the historical 
importance of the whole class of works with which we are concerned. Is the 
Jew but a lay figure, we realize at once that we can learn little from these works 
as to the actual relations between Jews and Christians. A polemic which 
would be continued even if the personal object of attack vanished will mirror 
very imperfectly the real position of that antagonist. In fact, if we wish to 
learn the actual attitude of the Jews toward Christiantity, we must seek else- 
where than in the Christian works which have been directed against them. 
This fact, which lies in the nature of the case, is well illustrated by the actual 
procedure of the Jewish figure in all of our dialogues. For the most part his 
role is simply to assist the Christian in his demonstration by suggesting just such 
points and asking just such questions as furnish the needed steps in the dis- 
cussion of the latter. He rarely impedes the demonstration in the slightest 
degree. This irrelevancy is particularly noticeable in the opening paragraph of 
our dialogue, in which the Jew is made to object to the Christian’s worship of 
images, as if it could be of any possible consequence to the Christian Church 
of that age what the Jews might think of their practice. The section, of course, 
is intended as a defence of the practice over against the attacks of iconoclastic 
Christians, with whom the strife was then raging. The historical value of this 
class of works is greatly diminished by this general consideration. We can 
seek at most only for occasional notices of the contemporary external condition 
of the Jews. Of their real attitude toward the Christians, of the nature of their 
polemics against Christianity, if they still troubled themselves with such polem- 
ics, these works tell us nothing. 
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During the early years of Christianity the Old Testament was the only book 
of oracles for Christians as well as for Jews. To it and it alone could they 
appeal for a written warrant for their teaching. They must find in it, then, 
not simply prophecies of the external life of the individual Jesus, but also the 
whole plan of salvation as undetstood by them. It must, in fact, be their 
gospel, and what Christ and his apostles taught must be found taught there, 
too. The réle which the Old Testament played in the early Church was thus 
prodigious. Had Christ come with a written gospel in his hand, as Mohammed 
came with the Koran, all would have been different. As it was, Jews and 
Christians had but one book, in which the Jews read one thing, the Christians 
quite another. But as in course of time Christianity came into possession of 
its own independent book, as the writings of the disciples began to circulate 
and to be looked upon as possessing Divine authority, the state of affairs was 
changed. The Church was no longer confined to the Old Testament. And 
yet though the Church had by this time broken completely its Jewish bonds 
and had become universal in spirit and in principle, though it was composed 
largely of Gentiles, to whom Judaism was far from sacred, still the Old Testa- 
ment had during the earlier years gained, under the necessities of the case, so 
completely the stamp of a Christian book, and under Christian interpretation had 
lost so completely its Jewish character, that it was preserved as a most necessary 
part of the Scripture canon of the Church. It is to the necessity laid upon the 
early Church to make of it a Christian book that we owe its existence to-day in 
the canon. Later centuries, with their apostolic works and with their inde- 
pendence over against Judaism, would never have felt the need of so transform= 
ing it. But the process thus begun under necessity was most naturally con- 
tinued after the necessity was past. Once given the Old Testament as a Chris- 
tian book, no generation of the Church could be foolish enough to throw aside 
such a treasure. Once established the practice of reading it in a spiritual 
sense, its inexhaustibleness assured its permanent use. 

Christian apologetics is of three kinds : that which appeals to prophecy, that 
which appeals to reason, and that which appeals to history, not to imply, of 
course, that these three kinds are always kept distinct in practice. The original 
relation of Christianity to Judaism necessarily gave to the earliest Christian 
apologetics the form of an appeal to prophecy. But as the Church began to 
face more and more the heathen world, which had neither the opportunity nor 
the inclination to examine the Jewish Scriptures and to test the proofs of the 
Christians drawn from this source, as in fact it faced a world with whom this 
common ground was wanting, it had recourse necessarily to the second form of 
apologetics. Christianity must be shown to be rational, not simply ordained 
by the God of the Jewish Scriptures. This second class begins with the works 
of the Greek apologists ‘of the second century. But even here it was not only 
external pressure but also internal intellectual need which gave rise to this kind 
of thinking and writing. Christians sought confirmation in their faith, justifi- 
cation for their belief. Jewish Christians had sought it in the sanction of the 
national God, whose word recorded in their national scriptures was law to 
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them. Greek Christians, trained in the atmosphere of philosophy, sought it in 
the sanction of their reasons. But the second kind of apologetics by no means 
drove out the first. The use of the Hebrew prophets for the confirmation of 
the Christian faith was not confined to Jewish Christians. Begun by them, it 
was taken up and pursued eagerly by heathen converts. But to them the 
Old Testament played a different réle. To Jewish Christians it was in and of 
itself the Word of God. Its prophecies had a worth, therefore, independent of 
the life of Christ. To heathen Christians it was the Word of God, only because 
it prophesied of Christ. To the latter, therefore, it was at first valuable only in 
so far as it contained predictions and types of the Messiah and his Church. By 
them was felt, therefore, far more keenly than by Jewish Christians, the need of 
finding for every part of the Old Testament a correspondence in the life of 
Christ, of making the two elements, prophecy and fulfilment, fit not simply in 
part, but completely—of co-ordinating them throughout, and it is to them, more 
than to Jewish Christians, that we owe its transformation from a historical book 
to a thesaurus of Divine oracles. Jewish Christians would have remained satis- 
fied to find in the historical books national history, in the prophetical books, to 
a certain extent, national prophecies. It was not necessary for the life of Christ 
to exhaust the whole mass of Old Testament predictions. But to the heathen 
the Old Testament, as a national book, could-have no meaning. It must not 
only include Christianity, it must be wholly Christian. 

An argument from prophecy has always had great weight with the human 
mind. There enters into it so prominent an element of supernaturalness as to 
give it a peculiar force. The Gentile Christian Church found itself in posses- 
sion of books written centuries before the advent of their Christ, which, as the 
Jewish Christians had already pointed out to them, foretold a Messiah and a 
Messianic kingdom identical with their Messiah and his kingdom. They did 
not need to inquire as to the divinity of those books ; they did not need to ac- 
cept them first as Jewish Scriptures. They accepted them at once as Divine 
and as Christian books, because they prophesied of Christ. The point of depar- 
ture for Jewish Christians was the Old Testament, for heathen Christians was 
Christ. With the Jewish Christians it was enough to prove from the Scriptures 
that Christ was the promised Messiah of the Jews. To the heathen Christians 
that could of itself have nq meaning. To them Christ was not the Jewish 
Messiah, but the Saviour of the world, and would have remained such had 
there been no Old Testament. They gladly adopted the latter, because, 
spiritualized as they spiritualized it, it proved to them the antiquity of their re- 
ligion and furnished them in its prophecies, so wonderfully fulfilled, additional 
confirmatory testimony to the Divine origin of their religion. 

These two kinds of apologetics, then, run alongside one another—each play- 
ing an important and distinct réle in the literary activity of the early Church. 
To represent to the Jews the rationality of Christianity was useless. To them 
only the Scriptures had weight. To appeal to the heathen from the Scriptures, 
when they knew nothing of the Old Testament, would have been absurd. In 
the first generations of Christianity Judaism was an important factor in the 
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ranks of its antagonists. In spite, therefore, of what has been said as to the 
necessary inward impulse toward apologetics of the first class, it is certain that at 
first there was felt very forcibly the external need also. But even when this need 
had passed away, when the Jews had ceased to play a réle of any consequence 
among the enemies of the Church, it was quite natural that this class of apolo- 
getics should still continue to bear the name Adversus Judaos. The two 
classes began as Adversus Judgos and Adversus Nationes, the one Biblical, the 
other rational. It was natural that all works in which Old Testament 
prophecies were exhibited as proofs of the truth of Christianity should continue 
to be thrown into that form even after they had ceased to be directed against 
the Jews themselves. In order to give force and vividness—still more in order 
to give, so to speak, an excuse for a composition of this kind, there must be 
supposed an opponent contradicting the truth of the Christian's conclusions, 
and who else could this be than the Jew? And this must have been true also 
of works not cast in the form of a dialogue. Wherever Old Testament 
prophecies are appealed to there the Jew is naturally thought of as the one 
who disputes the Christian's conclusions. To justify any apology, there must 
be an opponent, real or imagined. If there is no actual one, and the work 
is written simply to confirm the faith of believers, then an opponent must be 
imagined to exist—in the present case, of course, a Jew. We know that before 
many centuries had passed the Jews had dropped entirely out of consideration 
among the Christians in most parts of the empire, that the Church no longer 
feared them and no longer came into actual conflict with them. And yet the 
nominal apologies addressed to the Jews continue even down to the end of the 
Middle Ages, their artificial character, of course, strongly marked. 

Another point must be noticed in connection with this class of apologetics. 
Prophecy is the correlate of history ; what prophecy foretells history fulfils. A 
work devoted, therefore, to the demonstration of the truth of Christianity upon 
the basis of prophecy must confine itself to the realm of history. Dogmatics 
can properly play no part in such a work, for it is absurd to speak of a dogma 
as being prophesied when the dogma is itself ostensibly drawn from the very 
book which prophesies. : 

If the dogma embody the assertion of a fact which has occurred or is sup- 
posed to have occurred in history, the predictions which may be cited in proof 
of its truth are cited, of course, for the fact as such, not for the dogma about 
the fact. And such dogmas as have to do with eternal truths can, of course, 
have no relation to prophecy. Dogmas vary from age toage. But in apolo- 
getics based upon prophecy we have two unchangeable factors, Old Testament 
predictions, New Testament fulfilment. In the generations before the forma- 
tion of the New Testament canon the second factor was, to be sure, variable. 
The traditions as to the life of Christ were not yet absolutely fixed, and oppor- 
tunity was given to alter and add to them at will, a process of which we can 
detect many traces in the writings of the second century. But after the New 
Testament canon was established this process ceased. The factors were fixed, 
and there remained only the discovery, on the part of sharp-sighted and keen- 
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witted men, of new coincidences between the two. The framework within 
which all such search must proceed was unalterably settled. This is the nat- 
ural cause of the stereotyped character of this class of apologetics, which is very 
marked throughout. It is not surprising that in a work of the Middle Ages 
devoted to prophecy and its fulfilment we should find the same general matter 
as in a work of the earliest centuries. It could not be otherwise. The con- 
tent of the life of Christ had long been fixed, and with that prophecy had chiefly 
to do. (The fulfilment of prophecy in the later history of the Church is for 
the present left out of consideration.) The ordinary marks of the doctrinal 
views of the author, from which we are accustomed to judge as to the age of his 
work, we have no right to expect. If they occur, they are misnomers and in- 
consistencies in the work. At the same time, they do occur, illogically, very 
frequently. In fact, the works in which an indication of date cannot be gathered 
from their doctrinal tone are largely in the minority. But in spite of this the 
natural character of these works is archaic. The theological passages do not 
form their chief characteristic. 

We have spoken of two classes of apologetics. To these is to be added the 
third, already enumerated, apologetics based upon history—that is, apologetics in 
which the history of the Church and of its enemies is appealed to as a proof of 
its Divine origin. This class is, of course, of later growth. Only when Chris- 
tianity had a history behind it could it make use of that history as an argument. 
Strictly speaking, this is, of course, an appeal to reason. ‘The preservation of 
the Church in the midst of persecution, its continued prosperity, its benefits to 
the human race—these were so many appeals to the reason of man for the 
Divine origin of Christianity. But in the present instance the history of the 
Church served a double purpose in the realm of apologetics. Not only did it 
furnish of itself a direct argument, but in fulfilling Scripture predictions it in- 
creased the sum of proof from prophecy. The Old Testament was found to 
contain not only prophecies of Christ but also of his Church, and indeed of 
subsequent world history in large proportions. In this way the argument from 
history by itself and the argument from prophecy fulfilled in it became closely 
joined and were continually used together. This was more and more the case 
as time advanced. The numerical predictions of Daniel play a réle of con- 
stantly increasing prominence. And at the same time, partly in connection 
with these predictions and partly independent of them, the contrasts were drawn 
with ever more minuteness of detail between the prosperity of the Christians 
and the ill-fortune of their Jewish adversaries. The dark lot of the latter formed 
an excellent background against which to display the brilliant history of the 
former. Works in which this style of argument is prominent gain a degree of 
vividness and lifelikeness, which makes it seem that they must be directed 
against real Jewish opponents and be sprung from the actual heat of conflict, 
and yet we are notsafe in drawing this conclusion upon this ground alone. 
But these historical sections will at the same time usually be found to give us 
welcome data for fixing the age of the works in which they occur. The subject 
can scarcely be developed without contemporaneous events leaving their im- 
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press, and at this point we must look for most light as to the composition of 
the various works, and also for the most material of interest, because material 
least stereotyped. 

The literary form of the works Adversus Jud@os is threefold. We have dia- 
logues between Christians and Jews, we have regular treatises in the form of 
apologies, or of attacks, or of both, and we have Zestimonia, which are but a 
massing together of Old Testament predictions arranged according to the events 
which they foretell. 

The first is a favorite form. Quite a proportion of all anti-Jewish works are 
dialogues. It was a form suggested by the very nature of the material. In 
no way could the force of the Old Testament predictions be better brought out 
than by supposing their proper interpretation disputed by the Jew, who is then 
obliged to yield his view to that of the Christian. The nature of the subject 
necessitated a constant change from one topic to another, which was peculiarly 
fitted to dialogistic discourse. For the explanation of the prevalence of this 
form in anti-Jewish works, it is, therefore, unnecessary to assume the influence 
of the dialogues of Justin and Trypho, or of Papiscus and Jason. It is plain, 
of course, that we cannot conclude the actual existence of the parties named in 
the dialogue. They may be, as they probably most often are, quite fictitious 
characters. 

The second form mentioned treats the subject in essentially the same manner 
as the first. The formal introduction of the two contending parties is merely 
an externality, which hardly affects the disposal of the material. Many of the 
regular treatises could be transformed into dialogues by the mere insertion of 
names. The similarity between the two classes is so great that the one form 
may pass quite easily into the other, even within the same work, as, for in- 
stance, in the dialogue of Papiscus and Philo, in which the form of the dia- 
Jogue disappears entirely long before its conclusion. 

The third form mentioned is meanwhile quite different from the other two, 
Its existing representatives are the Zes/imonia of Cyprian and of Pseudo-Gregory. 
It is an illustration of what has been said of the natural tendency to throw all 
works which deal with prophecy into the form of anti-Jewish polemics, that even 
these Zestimonia, which in form are the farthest possible from polemical works, 
still bear the title Adversus Judgos. But it must be remarked that the distin- 
guishing characteristic of the whole class which we have been considering is not 
the fact that they are formally directed against the Jews—this, though so univer- 
sal, is but an accident, not an essential property upon which the classification 
depends. The essential characteristic is the use of Old Testament prophecies, 
And thus though the lost Ec/oge of Melito, for instance, were not, so far as we 
know, brought formally into any connection with the Jews, they nevertheless 
belong to the general class of works under consideration, just as much as the 
Testimonia of Cyprian and of Pseudo-Gregory, whose titles expressly name the 
Jews. 

ArtHur C, McGrrrert. 

Ashtabula, O. 
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GENESIS XLI. 32. 


oye aya bs obmacmiwa yn 


Our English version renders this, ‘‘ And for that the dream was doubled 
unto Pharaoh twice ;’’ but if anything is doubled twice, it is repeated four times, 
for if doubling it once makes two of one, then doubling it twice makes four of 
one. Is this the meaning of the inspired writer? 

It is not strange that King James’s translators should give that rendering, for 
Hebrew was then understood but imperfectly ; but the revisers of our own day 
leave the old rendering unchanged. Ought it to be so? 

The question hinges on the meaning of the Hebrew word, 13¥7 (hishanoth). 
This is the infinitive absolute of the conjugation niphal from the stem 
(shanah), which Professor Robinson’s ‘‘ Gesenius,’’ Boston, 1844, renders ‘‘ to 
do the second time,’’ ‘‘ to repeat,’’ also ‘*‘ to be different or diverse,’’ or ‘‘ to 
be changed.’’ He also gives the secondary meaning, ‘‘ persists in,’’ for Prov. 
xxvi. 11, ‘‘a fool who repeateth (persists in) his folly.’’ The niphal conjuga- 
tion, which usually has a passive meaning, he renders, ‘‘ to be repeated,’’ and 
refers to this very passage for an illustration, In Syriac and Arabic the sh. 
becomes th., shanah being changed into thanah. Castell renders the Syriac 
‘* iteravit,’’ ‘‘ repetiit,’’ ‘‘renarravit,’’ and Freytag translates the Arabic 
** flexit,’’ ‘* duplicavit,’’ ‘‘ iteravit,’’ ‘* repetivit.’’ 

Then, in the light of these three lexicons, the Hebrew would certainly admit of 
the rendering, ‘‘ and for that the dream was shewn or repeated unto Pharaoh 
twice,’’ and that would be in perfect accord with the facts, for the seven years of 
famine were shewn or set forth unto the king twice. Once under the figure of 
seven very lean and ill-favored kine, and again under that of seven withered 
and blasted ears of grain. It is interesting to note the mental process by which 
the word to double came to mean shew or set forth. First, the narrative of an 
event was counted as a repetition of the occurrence narrated. The event was 
the original, and the account of it a duplicate of that original. Hence, in our 
own tongue such words as relate, recount, repeat, rehearse, reiterate, represent, 
etc. Then the idea of repetition was lost in the simple idea of telling or com- 
municating information. Thus a servant might be sent to count the sheep ; 
his report of the number, instead of being regarded as a counting over again, 
was simply telling the result of the counting. A painting, instead of being 
regarded as a presenting over again the object that had once been present, was 
a representation in the sense of picturing it out. Or a letter represents a 
given sound, not in the sense of reproducing it, but simply of being its symbol ; 
so to relate is not to bring again the thing before us literally, but only figura- 
tively, by narrating it. 

So, as we understand this Scripture, the seven years of famine were repre- 
sented first by the kine, and a second time by the ears of corn,~ Only the verb 
denotes simply the shewing or setting forth of those years twice over, and not 
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the doubling of them twice, which, as already intimated, would require a four- 
fold repetition. 

It cannot be denied that our translators might have rendered the word repeat 
or shew forth in this passage, for if it has that meaning in any other scripture, 
it certainly has here, and they rendered it so in Prov. xvii. 9: ‘‘ He that cov- 
ereth a transgression seeketh love, but he that repeaseth (7.e., discloseth) a 
matter separateth very friends.’’ Now, if ‘‘ shanah’’ must always be rendered 
doubleth, which is no doubt its primary meaning, why is it here translated 
repeateth ? and if it should have that rendering in Proverbs, why does it not 
- have it in Genesis also? It would certainly be very awkward to say: ‘‘ He 
that doubleth a matter separateth friends,’’ but is it any less so to speak of 
doubling a dream twice when it was only set forth in two different forms ? 

The fact that the word occurs in Syriac in the sense of ‘*‘ he reiterated,’’ “‘ he 
repeated,’’ ‘‘he recounted,” and in the Arabic with the meaning, ‘‘he re- 
peated,’’ ‘‘ he reiterated,’’ ought to have encouraged our translators to give 
that rendering here. 

But this is one of the cases where the Assyrian helps us to the right under- 
standing of scripture. In that language this verb is identical with the Hebrew, 
though according to Assyrian forms, the last vowel is ‘‘ u’’ instead of ‘‘ ah,”’ 
shanu instead of shanah. Many, however, of the derived forms of this verb end 
in ‘‘a’’ in the Assyrian also. 

Though as yet we have no Assyrian lexicon, yet the ‘‘ Kleines Assyrisches 
Wérterbuch’’ in the ‘‘ Lesestiicke’’ of Professor Fried. Delitzsch renders the 
verb ushaannaa, ‘‘ doppelt,’’ ‘‘ zweifach sein,’’ to be doubled or twofold ; also 
‘*erzahlen,’’ to tell, to relate, and ‘‘ kundthun,’’ to publish, to declare: and 
Professor David G. Lyon, of Harvard University, in the glossary of his ‘‘ As- 
syrian Manual,’’ renders shanu ‘‘ to be double,’”’ ‘‘ to repeat,’’ ‘‘ to inform.’’ 

But in the absence of a lexicon, quotations from the inscriptions themselves 
will give a more satisfactory understanding of the verb in question. 

Assurbanipal, King of Assyria B.c. 668-26 (see V. R. 2. 102, or Smith’s 
** Assurbanipal,’’ 65. 14), tells of a vision seen by Gyges, King of Lydia, and 
adds: ‘‘ He sent by the hand of his messenger,’ and ‘‘ ushaannaa yaati,’”’ 
repeated or shewed (it) to me. Here the sense of ‘‘ doubled (it) to me’ is 
inadmissible. So also in the Chaldean legend of the deluge (IV. R. 50. 18, 
also Professor Delitzsch, ‘* Lesestiicke,’’ 102. 17) the same word is used in 
the sense of ‘‘ He revealed or repeated their decrees’ —7.e., of the Gods, 

Again, speaking of the goddess Ishtar, of Arbela, Assurbanipal says (see Sm, 
Ass’l, 125. 63) : ‘‘ Shii tushaannakka,”’ ‘* She relates to thee’ thus and thus. 
Here, too, the verb can mean nothing else. So also (in V. R. 1. 63, and Sm. 
Ass’l, 37. 9) he says : ‘*‘ A swift messenger came to Nineveh’’ and “‘ ushaannaa 
yaati’’ related to me; precisely as before. The same phrase occurs again 
twice (in Sm. Ass’], 103. 42 and 123. 52) with the same meaning. On p. 119, 
1. 23, occurs the phrase ‘‘ ushaanuu,”’ etc., ‘‘ They repeated or stated the pur- 
port of his news,’’ and line 21, ‘‘ They repeated the news.’’ Would any one 
render it, ‘‘ They doubled the news’’? Again, after sending a threatening 
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message to Indabigas, King of Elam, he adds (Sm, Ass’l, 180. 104) : ‘‘ The mes- 
senger did not inform him (la ushaannushu) of the fixedness of my purpose.’’ 
Here the idea of repetition gives place to that of telling. 

In view of these examples of the same word which occurs in this passage, can 
we hesitate to render it : ‘‘ The dream was told or set forth to Pharaoh twice’ ? 
It was not doubled twice, it was only set forth in two different forms. 

Is not this one of the instances in which the Assyrian or Babylonian sheds 
valuable light on the meaning of the Hebrew? for the Shemitic-Babylonian 
and the Assyrian are only different dialects of the same language. 


Tuomas Laurie, 
Providence, R. J. 





BABYLON AND EGYPT, B.C. 1500,* 


Tue clay tablets discovered last winter at Tel-el-Amarna, in Middle Egypt, 
afford one of those surprises which delight the hearts of archeologists, and scat- 
ter rays of light in all .directions, disclosing answers to old riddles, presenting 
new ones, and in some cases revealing the riddle and its answer at the same 
moment. 

Tel-el-Amarna lies on the right (east) bank of the Nile, midway between 
Thebes and Memphis, with Beni-Hassan a little to the north, and Assioot 
somewhat farther to the south. It is the site of the city Khu-aten, which was 
built by Amenophis IV. of the Eighteenth Dynasty, after he abandoned the 
worship of his ancestral gods, and which was apparently uninhabited after his 
time. 

Early last winter, as we are told, some fellacheen, rummaging in the ancient 
ruins, discovered a considerable number of clay tablets covered with cuneiform 
characters. This of itself was sufficiently interesting, in view of the rarity of 
such a discovery on the Nile, but an examination of the tablets revealed some- 
thing far more important. Most of the tablets, some one hundred and sixty 
in all, have come inta the possession of the Royal Museum in Berlin, only a 
few remaining in Boulaq. In Berlin they have been studied by Erman, the 
Egyptologist, Schrader, and two other Assyriologists whose names are begin- 
ning to be well known, Messrs. Winckler and Lehmann. A brief summary of 
results thus far reached is all that is as yet before us, but this justifies strong 
statements as to the interest of the collection. We have to do here not with 
late Babylonian documents, and not with mere relics of a foreign invasion—like 
the Nebuchadnezzar cylinders that have been found in Egypt—but with writ- 
ings at least as early as the fifteenth century B.c., and writings which were as 
much in their proper place in the capital of Amenophis as the letter received 
to-day is in the desk of the addressee. This comparison indicates what they 
actually are, letters addressed to Amenophis III. and IV. by Asiatic princes 
and officials, affording thus historical documents of the first importance. 





* Der Thontafelfund von Tell-Amarna. Von Ad. Erman. Bemerkungen v. E. 
Schrader. (Sitzungsber. d. Berl. Akad. XXIII., 1888, May 3d.) 
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It is worth while observing at once that the question of the genuineness of 
these tablets, a question which, unhappily, has to be raised at every announce- 
ment of this kind, has not been neglected by Professor Schrader—an old hand 
at detecting forgeries. The external and internal evidence, the appearance of 
the tablets, the forms of the characters, the historical circumstances presup- 
posed, etc., etc., have put the genuineness of the collection beyond a doubt. 

The two kings, father and son, to whom these letters were sent, are ad- 
dressed under the names of Mimmuriya and Napchururiya, corresponding sub- 
stantially with Nemme‘ré and Nefchepreré*, designations borne on the monu- 
ments by these kings respectively. In addition to the fact already referred to, 
that the city at Tel-el-Amarna was built by Amenophis IV., and not inhabited 
after his time, the monarchs addressed are still further identified by the presence 
of a clay seal of Amenophis IV.,’and some alabaster tablets of his father, among 
the cuneiform documents, and yet again by the mention of 7¢@-7-2 as queen, 
the wife of Nimmuriya and mother of Napchururiya, evidently the famous Tii, 
wife of Amenophis III. and mother of Amenophis IV. Further, a note in 
hieratic (Egyptian) written upon one of the letters addressed to Amenophis III., 
evidently by some keeper of the royal archives, gives the information that this 
part of the collection was originally preserved at Thebes, and removed thence 
to Tel-el-Amarna. 

The writers of these epistles are more numerous than their recipients. Most 
of the letters just referred to (those addressed to Amenophis III.) were sent by 
the king Dushratfa of Mitanni (Mi-ta-an-ni). The name Dushratta is new ; 
Mitanni, however, is almost certainly identical with the land Miténi (mat Mi-ta- 
a-ni) mentioned by Tiglathpileser I.,* toward the end of the twelfth century 
B.c., in connection with the city Arazik, ‘‘ which is before the land Chaitti’’ 
(Hittites). This city Schrader has elsewhere shown reasonable ground for 
identifying with the Zragiza of Ptolemy and the Talmud, on the west bank of 
the Euphrates, and southward from Carchemish.+ Mitanni, in the same gen- 
eral region (they are mentioned in the same hunting expedition), must have 
been just east of the Euphrates, and between that river and its tributary, the 
Balich (Belias). Now the marginal note of the Egyptian scribe, already re- 
ferred to, calls one of these letters from Mitanni, a ‘‘ letter from Naharina.’’ 
We have, then, this familiar designation—Aramaic, Maharayin, Hebrew (Aram) 
Naharayim == ‘‘ (Aram of) Two Rivers’’—more precisely localized. Whether 
the name originally referred to the Euphrates and the Belias, as Schrader sup- 
poses, { or whether it had ‘a wider sense ; whether Mitanni was identical with 
it,§ or merely included in it, we do not attempt here to discuss. 

Naharina, it will be remembered, was familiar to the Egyptians in the time 
of (and, indeed, before) ‘Thothmes III., the third predecessor of Amenophis 
III., whose expeditions led him more than once beyond the Euphrates. Here, 





* Prism-Inscr. VI., 63. Cf. Lotz, Juschr. d. Tiglathpil. I. (1880), p. 52. 
+ Cf. Schrader, Keilinschriften u. Geschichtsforschung (KGF), 1878, p. 228. 
¢ Thontafelfund von Tell-Amarna, p. 6. 

§ Erman, ib., p. 2. 
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however, on the tablets of Tel-el-Amarna, we find a close and peaceable rela- 
tion subsisting between these lands. This relation, moreover, was based upon 
an alliance between the royal houses, for Dushratta calls himself the father-in- 
law of Nimmuriya, and indeed his letters are chiefly concerned with the mar- 
riage of his daughter to the Egyptian king. So far as we yet learn, the daugh- 
ter’s name is not given. It is greatly to be hoped that it may be found. She 
is mentioned in the second year of Amenophis. If the dates are correctly given, 
she cannot be the same with Kirkipa, a princess of Naharina, who, with three 
hundred and seventeen of her noblest ladies, was sent by her father to Amen- 
ophis III. as a present in his /en/h year, according to the statement of a scara- 
bzeus.* The name of her father, moreover, is given as Sa/arna, not Dushratta. 

The recognized queen of Amenophis III. was Tii, whose name appears con- 
stantly in connection with that of her royal husband. She must either have 
been a woman of great character, or have been accepted as such by reason of 
her husband’s strong affection for her. After her death she received divine 
honors. 

We shall be surprised if those who have zealously argued that this famous 
queen of Amenophis III. was an Asiatic princess, do not see in the new facts 
a strong, if not decisive, argument in favor of their view. That she was not an 
Egyptian seems clear, if Tii be the same with the 774, whose portrait has been 
found in a grave at Thebes, and represents her as having a light, perhaps 
slightly reddish skin and blue eyes.¢ But we have as yet too little information 
in regard to the contents of the newly-discovered tablets to draw any conclusion 
from them in regard to Tii. Meantime it must be remembered that the Egyp- 
tian records give her parents’ names as /uaa and Tuaa. f 

Among the letters addressed to Amenophis IV. (Napchururiya), are five of 
perhaps still greater interest, for in this case we know the sender as well as the 
recipient. They come from Purnapuriash or Burnaburiash, one of the ‘* Cos- 
saean’’ or ‘‘ Kashite’’ kings of Babylon ; the one who restored the temple of 
the Sun-god at Larsa, and whose inscription of twenty lines found there has 
been published and frequently translated.§ That there was such intercourse 
between Babylon and the Nile-valley at this time is surprisingly new. We are 
not as yet informed as to the topics treated in the letters, but the fact of their 
existence offers food for thought. It promises to point out a way by which the 
vexed question of Egyptian chronology may, at least in one important portion 
of it, expect a solution. It is impossible to speak yet with precision, because 
unfortunately we cannot fix Burnaburiash exactly. We know from the ‘‘ Syn- 
chronistic History’’ of Assyria and Babylonia that he was a contemporary of 
Buzurashur of Assyria, who lived probably in the earlier half of the fifteenth 
century B.c. That part of the Babylonian ‘‘ List of Kings’’ (cf. PRESBYTERIAN 





* Thontafelfund von Tell-Amarna, p. 2. Wiedemann, Aegyptische Geschichte, 1884, 
p. 381. E. Meyer, Gesch. d. Alterthums, 1884, p. 268. 

+ Villiers Stuart, Vile Gleanings, London, 1879, pl. xx., xxi. (Opp. pp. 250, 244). 

} Wiedemann, p. 393. 

§ See reff. in Bezold’s Babylonisch-Assyrische Literatur, Leipzig, 1886, p. 58. 
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Review, April, 1888, p. 293), which contains the Kashite dynasty, is much 
mutilated, and the place where we should expect to find the name of Burna- 
buriash is broken away, but the early part of the fifteenth century results as 
the most probable date for him, from a consideration of the portions of the 
** List ’’ which are preserved and from other data. We shall hardly be far 
wrong, then, in assigning to Amenophis IV. and his father, whose combined 
reigns covered some fifty years, the first half of the fifteenth century B.c. This 
would put the beginning of the reign of Thothmes III., the third predecessor of 
Amenophis III., before the middle of the sixteenth century B.c. On the other 
hand, at least fifty years, and very likely more, intervened between the death of 
Amenophis IV. and the accession of Rameses II. (Nineteenth Dynasty). 
Rameses II. reigned sixty-seven years, bringing us well down into the second 
half of the fourteenth century (c. B.c. 1330?) at his death. This would seem 
to point to one of the later years of that century as the time of the Exodus. 
In view of the connection thus established between Babylonia and Mitanni on 
the one side, and Egypt on the other, all new information in regard to the 
dates of the Euphratic kings will be welcomed with great increase of interest. 

But this is by no means all. A considerable number of these letters are from 
persons calling themselves ‘‘ Servants” of the Egyptian King, and apparently 
(judging from the places named in them) living in Northern Syria and Phoenicia. 
The general designation for Phcenicia (and Palestine) is the familiar mat Martu 
= mat Acharri = ‘‘ West Land,”’ and the name mat Chatii is applied ap- 
parently to a district between the Euphrates and the Orontes, where the As- 
syrian inscriptions have taught us to seek it,* at this period. We find also the 
names of well known towns. Zsu-mu-ra,+ Gu ub-li (Byblos), A-ia-lu-na 
(Ajalon), Asgaluna (Ashkelon), Ak-ka (later Assyrian Ak-ku-u = Accho), 
Ma-ki-da (perth. = later Assyrian Ma-gi du-u, Ma-ga-du-u = Megiddo), Dunip 
(= Egyptian Zumep, near Damascus). Some of these places thus receive 
evidence of greater age than as yet had been derived from cuneiform document, 
some of them are known from Egyptian sources as important in Egyptian 
relations with Asia. But if, as appears likely, these letters are from Egyptian 
officials, or Egyptian tributaries, in these cities and territories, we have striking 
testimony to the firm hold of Egypt upon the region lying between her own 
natural boundary and the Euphrates, so often the goal of her warlike expe- 
ditions. 

In that letter in which Dunip is mentioned, the writer begs the Egyptian 
king for prompt aid against the Hittite king who is marching against him, 
This appears to show that the Hittites were sometimes vexatious to their neigh- 
bors, while the lack of other mention of them, and the uninterrupted inter- 





* Cf. Schrader, KGF, pp. 225 sgg. PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, April, 1886, pp. 296, 
297, art. ‘‘ Hittites.” The name ‘‘ Land Chatti’’ became later a general designation 
for Syria-Phoenicia- Palestine. 

+ Cf. ‘“‘the Zemarite,’’ Gen. x., 18; andsee Schrader, KAT®?, p. 105 (Eng. Trans. p. 


89). Tsu-mu-ra—later Assyrian Tsi-mir-ra—was between Lebanon and the sea, north 
of Byblos. 
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course between Mitanni-Naharina and Egypt (see above), indicates that their 
power was not at this time compacted into a formidable mass, as in the next 
century during the reign of Rameses II., but was more in the condition hinted 
at by the incidental mention of them under Thothmes III.* As to the con- 
tents of the rest of the letters we are as yet very imperfectly informed. 

That Assyria is not named in any of them is noteworthy, but not to be won- 
dered at. The hegemony was still with Babylon. Although Assyria already 
had made herself felt by Babylon before the time of Burnaburiash, she had 
not yet come into independent prominence. 

One of the most surprising facts brought to light by these new tablets is the 
extent to which the cuneiform character and the Babylonio-Assyrian language 
were employed over Western Asia. It is not so strange that Burnaburiash 
and Dushratta should make use of that character and tongue ; we have a par- 
allel, although in a more formal, official document, in the silver plate on which 
the treaty between Kheta-sar and Rameses II. was inscribed in Hittite charac- 
ters, in the following century.+ But that reports from foreign (Syrian) towns 
should be sent to Egypt in the wedge-signs, and in the Shemitic-Assyrian 
language, argues an acquaintance with these in the fifteenth century which is 
amazing. Erman compares the function of the Aramaic, as a general medium 
of international communication, under the Achemenidan kings.{ That there 
should be slight modifications in the pronunciation of words and in the forms 
and usage of characters, when the written Babylonian was employed far from its 
early home, is quite natural. Such slight modifications are found in these 
tablets. Whether they extend at all to the structure of the language we are 
not yet informed, nor, what is of no less interest, whether they are confined to 
letters of extra-Babylonian origin, or whether those of Burnaburiash himself 
exhibit them. 

How far we are to suppose an acquaintance with this foreign tongue and 
foreign writing in Egypt, it is as yet difficult to say. In one of Dushratta's 
epistles is: found the statement that he sends, with his ambassador, who carries 
the letter, an interpreter (éar-gu-ma-an-nu) ;§ perhaps this was done in other 
cases, but in view of the extent of this cuneiform correspondence it would 
seem probable that there was some interpreter habitually resident in Egypt. 
It is likely that the study of the wedge-writing was, to some extent, pursued 
in Egypt. Erman notes|| that among the tablets is one containing a mytho- 
logical text, and that in a part of this the words are divided by dots in red and 





* PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, April, 1886, p. 294, art. ‘‘ Hittites.” 

+ Brugsch, Hist. of Egypt, 1., pp. 70 sgg. Wright, Empire of the Hittites (1884), 
p. 65. 

t Thontafelfund von Tell-Amarna, p. 3. 

§ The first instance, so far as we know, of the appearance of this word in a connect- 
ed cuneiform text, though it has been already found in at least one syllabary. (Oppert. 


ZK. II., [1885], p. 302, cf. 300). There is no ground to question its Aramaic origin. . 


( Thontafelfund, etc., p. 7.) 
| Zhontafelfund, etc., p. 3. 
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black Egyptian ink. Apparently this text was used as a reading lesson by an 
Egyptian scribe who was learning the language. 

We add, as of a certain: subordinate interest, that the size of some of the 
tablets sent by Dushratta is very unusual, reaching a width of M. 0.26, anda 
length of M. 0.45—or about ten by eighteen inches. 

It may be some little time before the full contents of these letters will be 
published. The epistolary tablets, of which there are great numbers from a 
later period, offer especial difficulties to the decipherer. But their decipher- 
ment is only a question of time, and its results will be warmly greeted when- 
ever they come, Francis Brown. 

New York. 


31 











IX. 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


AN AMERICAN ALLIANCE OF THE REFORMED CHURCHES. 


Tue last number of the Review contained an earnest plea on this subject 
from the pen of Professor Briggs. But the matter is of so much importance 
that it justifies further consideration. 

It is not necessary to complicate the point with the hopes and plans which 
many cherish for an organic union of all evangelical bodies. Such a union, if 
ever it is to be consummated, lies far in the remote future. And there are not 
a few to whom it seems neither possible nor desirable. Whether their views are 
well founded or not is a matter of small consequence so long as their convic- 
tions are strong and clear. For in either case the result would be the same if 
an alliance of the Reformed in this country were proposed and recommended 
as a stepping-stone to a general amalgamation of all denominations holding the 
cardinal truths of the Gospel. Prejudice would be awakened and hostility 
aroused in advance, and many would recall the old caution, Ods/a principiis. 
Besides, the project now under discussion has sufficient significance and merit 
to stand alone. What is it? Simply to apply to our own land what has 
already proved a triumphant success when extended to the Reformed through- 
out the world. The alliance proposed in London and carried on by successive 
councils in Edinburgh, Philadelphia, and Belfast has made the brethren of the 
same faith and order, but of different tongues and countries, acquainted with 
each other ; it has brought them into closer fellowship of feeling and action ; 
it has inspired a vigorous esprit de corps ; it has called forth sympathy with the 
suffering and aid for the feeble ; and, above all, it has led the way to a cordial 
co-operation in the foreign field without any sacrifice of autonomy or cherished 
peculiarities. The great body of the Reformed throughout Christendom has 
come to feel the beatings of a common spiritual life as distinctly and joyfully 
as in the early days of the Reformation, when the heavy hand of persecution 
made all stand together as one man. 

Now, there is no reason why this or a similar result should not be reached 
by the churches on this continent were they to come together by chosen repre- 
sentatives to confer on matters purely American. The same limitations which 
wisely define the scope of the general Alliance and prevent its councils from 
either usurping legislative authority on one hand, or degenerating into a de- 
bating club on the other, would perform the same useful office in the narrower 
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circle. And there are duties, trials, and perplexities peculiar to our country 
which can be much more fully and carefully investigated among ourselves than 
when we are lumped together with delegates from all parts of the globe, and 
have time and opportunity only for the broadest and most general matters. 

An alliance of the American bodies represented this month in the Council at 
London would serve to express and to promote the feeling of unity among 
churches now separated by the circumstances of their early history, by the 
memory of old controversies, by local distances, or by variety of usages. The 
unity exists, for, as the Apostle says—and his words are unusually applicable in 
this restricted sense—‘‘ There is one body.’’ Not that there ought to be, or 
that it is desirable that there should be, but that there actually és one body. 
This oneness needs manifestation and emphasis, and in no way can this be 
better shown than by a delegated assembly for brotherly counsel. This does 
not mean a tempest of lip-service, theatrical hand-shaking, and an ostentatious 
effacing of self-consciousness. Too much of this has been seen on various 
occasions already, and has justly excited the derision of the ungodly. What is 
meant is that sort of mutual recognition which proceeds from actual conference 
on common interests and duties and earnest endeavors to meet common 
dangers. Such a coming together would alike strengthen the bonds of brother- 
hood and impress the outside world with the real essential unity of the 
Reformed. 

But the great blessing of an American alliance would be its influence in 
facilitating and furthering the principle and practice of co-operation. The 
flagrant scandal of Protestantism has been and is its divisions, or, rather, not 
so much these as the competitions and hostilities to which they have given 
occasion. If the latter could be arrested the former would lose much of their 
offensiveness. Men, even Christian men, cannot be made all to think alike, 
but they can be trained to mutual respect and toleration, to minimize their 
differences, to dwell upon their points of agreement, and to be helpers rather 
than hinderers of each other's growth and progress. And in this respect there 
is ‘‘ a great door and effectual opened ’’ to all who seek the advance of Christ’s 
kingdom. It is well known, for example, that there is in many parts of the 
country a huge waste of resources—two or more churches really kindred in 
character occupying ground that can properly support only one. It is true 
that in some of these cases there is reason to think that the multiplication of 
churches is not an unmixed evil, because close observation leads to the convic- 
tion that, although each of two churches is weaker than it should be, and 
weaker than it would be were there no competitor, yet the two do a work which 
for thoroughness and completeness could not be done by either alone. Still 
there are enough other cases in which the congregations are too many, both 
for the present and the prospective growth of the community in which they are 
established. The same thing is more distressingly seen.in the whole field of 
domestic missions. Each body naturally desires to seize in advance upon 
points of advantage and gain a foothold wherever there is likely to be a centre 
of population. Hence an unseemly rivalry and at times a sad conflict of inter- 
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ests. This is a sore evil when it occurs among bodies which are united only 
in their being evangelical, but it is far worse when found among those who are 
branches of the one Reformed Church holding the Presbyterian system. And 
the evil is one that can be lessened even if it cannot be extirpated. Confer- 
ence of the different bodies might be able to suggest the means by which such 
embarrassments may be alleviated in the present and hindered in the future. 
The field is large enough for all, and likely to continue so for many years to 
come. What more desirable thing could there be than the dividing up of all 
the territory and arranging modes of procedure such as to insure that there shall 
be no overlapping and no neglect of one district while another has a super- 
abundance of supply? Thus a wise economy would bring about a speedier 
and more thorough evangelization of the waste places. The freedom of the 
Alliance and its inability to legislate would allow the largest liberty of discus- 
sion, and thus contribute directly to the end in view. It may be that no plan 
of co-operation could be agreed upon, but even in that case it would be well 
to have the evil looked squarely in the face, and, besides, what’ one generation 
cannot effect may be accomplished by another. 

The same thing may be said in reference to female schools, academies, and 
colleges. These ought all to be under religious influence, not propagandist 
institutions, but saturated with a Christian atmosphere. To secure this each 
must be under the controlling influence of some denomination. Here, too, 
unseemly rivalry is to be avoided, so that institutions that deserve to live may 
not only exist, but flourish. And there should be a constant elevation of the 
standard, which means not merely the enlargement of the curriculum, but the 
highest degree of thoroughness and accuracy. It is the educated mind of a 
country that moulds its character and determines its course. And the Church 
institutions should be of such indisputable excellence as to insure a constant 
supply of pupils. To reach this end on a broad scale there is needed an 
habitual conference of all who are like-minded that the wisdom and experience 
of each may become the property of the whole. 

Co-operation again may be of service in the matter of publication. Each 
body of the Reformed has special needs which can be fully met only by the 
issues of its own Board. But besides this, there is a wide field of religious 
literature common to the whole. Now, when one publishing board or com- 
mittee issues a book ora tract of a general character, who does not see the 
gain made by its disposing at cost, or nearly so, of either the works themselves or 
the plates on which they are printed to all the others, on condition that the 
same favor in a similar case will be granted to it? Surely there are serious 
economies to be made in this way, as well as a wider diffusion of a wholesome 
literature. Both of these advantages would concur to aid in calling into the 
service the best efforts of the best men for putting important truth into a clear, 
forcible, and attractive form. Next after the pulpit comes the press as an effec- 
tive means of Gcspel publication, and it is the duty of wise men to put it to 
careful and constant use. 

The best means of resisting Romanism, of stemming infidelity, of suppressing 
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drunkenness, of guarding the day of rest and of purifying politics might well 
{orm themes of discussion, or at least for comparison of views. The Reformed 
bodies represent different parts of the country, all classes of society, and all 
stages of culture. ° Hence a conference of their representative men would be 
sure to bring into consideration all phases of a given subject and all the facts 
to be borne in mind when framing the measures one would.wish to recommend. 

It is respectfully submitted that this matter is one that ought to receive 
prompt and careful attention. We are constantly dinned with the clamor for 
union ; men say that it is in the air, and insist that all who do not hold their 
view are behind the spirit of the age. Now, one of the best ways to meet this 
specious cry is to show in a fair and reasonable way the unity that really exists, 
and show it not in word only, but in deed. And scarce any are so well suited 
to do this as the American members of the Alliance. They are one in faith, 
polity, and ritual, although the outside world is ignorant of the fact. Now, if 
they make an effective alliance of their own, and show a steady zeal for advanc- 
ing the real interests of the whole, the small as well as the great and the poor 
as well as the rich; if they, through reflection, come to a decided course of 
action in reference to all affairs ad exfra, the unity is made apparent and con- 
spicuous, and the more because not the result of ecclesiasticism and because it 
is unity without uniformity. Free play is allowed to all social and civil posi- 
tions and habits, but in essentials there is strict and beautiful harmony. More- 
over, the experiment is a harmless one. If it failed there would be no damage 
to any one, while if it succeeded the gain would be unspeakable. 

The writer then concludes with the question propounded by Professor Briggs 
in the article referred to, ‘‘ Has not the time come to establish an American 
Alliance of the Reformed churches holding the Presbyterian system ?’’ 


TaLsoT W. CHAMBERS. 
New York. 





CO-OPERATION IN FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


At the approaching General Presbyterian Council, to be held in London, 
there is no more urgent or important question waiting settlement than that of 
co-operation on the mission field under a harmonious Presbyterian government. 
It has sometimes been urged against the General Presbyterian Council that it 
has not direct practical work to undertake and carry to an issue. The question 
we here introduce is one answer to this objection. From the time when a 
General Council of the Presbyterian Churches of the world was formed, it has 
been recognized as never before that there is an intimate relation between the 
mission work of the several Presbyterian Churches, and that these have, in many 
parts of the world, such proximity as to suggest organizing under a common 
form and by mutual consent. This fact has arrested the attention of the 
Churches, and has engaged the thought of many, moved by zeal for the glory 
of Jesus and the salvation of men. The result is that a great practical work is 
rising before the General Council, and all the Churches represented in it have 
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reason to consider what may be expected from a Council so favorably placed 
for the encouragement and aid of the several Churches. 

The task before the Council, while confessedly one of the greatest importance 
for the Christian Church in the world, is beset with difficulties requiring fore- 
thought and skilful guidance. 

Whatever is to be attempted, it must be clear to all, and openly avowed in 
the fullest manner, that there can be no interference with independent de- 
nominational action. This is quite thoropghly recognized by all who have 
been giving attention to the problem. Neither in view of the constitution of 
the General Council, nor in view of its relation to the represented Churches, 
is it possible that the members could contemplate direct action on any portion 
of the Missions of the Churches. The function of the Council is to stimulate, 
encourage, and aid as far as may be Churches favorable to common organiza- 
tion of their contiguous mission agencies. Beyond this the Council, accord- 
ing to its constitution, cannot go; beyond this there is not a shadow of risk 
that it should contemplate going. But it is certain that even within this re- 
stricted area great service can be rendered to all the Presbyterian Churches and 
to the cause of Christ in the world. On the other hand, while a measure of 
union is desired and sought on the mission field, it should be beyond con- 
troversy that the greatest results are to be secured by effective missionary organi- 
zations in the separate home Churches, for these are best secured by denomina- 
tional effort within denominational lines. We do not forget Catholicity as a 
true part of Christian thought and feeling ; but under it a healthy denomina- 
tionalism contributes to the general good. 

When from the home Churches attention is turned on the mission field, and 
reflection is bestowed on the relations of Christian missions to the vast multi- 
tudes ignorant of Christianity, much does not need to be said to enforce reso- 
lute and self-sacrificing effort in the interests of a common organization. If 
there be a place for self-sacrifice in personal history, so is there in denomina- 
tional rivalries. But we do not dwell on this, believing that a common interest 
and enthusiasm will carry the Churches much beyond thoughts of self-sacrifice. 
If more can be done by organization, if greater results can be gathered on the 
field, we do not fear reluctance or misgiving in the home Churches. These 
are not the times when we are disposed to refuse a call for advance, provided 
only there be confidence that wisdom guides as well as good feeling. 

The one outstanding practical difficulty is that concerned with effective gov- 
ernment of mission effort on the foreign field by the home Church, which 
commissions the agents and provides for the charges, while organized govern- 

ment on the field is made a reality, including the agents and Churches con- 
nected with different missions. Clearly there must be some relaxing of home 
control, in order that there may be effective goverment at the seat of mission 
operations. But it is very helpful toward a disposition allowing for this, to 
mark that such relaxing becomes a necessity even of purely independent and 
isolated effort. Even were a mission so placed as to have no neighboring mis- 
sion, it would become a result of its own expansion that allowance should be 
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made for local government and full Presbyterial organization. If this came to 
be thought of on a wider scale, and by combinations not before contemplated, 
no new difficulty is faced beyond that which co-operation necessarily implies. 
But, it will be said, this is here a very real and considerable addition to our 
difficulties. We cannot deny this, and yet the practical escape seems both ob- 
vious and reasonable. While the home Churches sanction organized Church 
government on the mission fields, let them make it a distinct condition that all 
specialities of method and form belonging to them shall be conserved as they 
may require. There isa pliability in Presbytery which admits of such varieties 
existing alongside in the midst of the Christian nations ; and when we extend 
the Church in the midst of non-Christian nations, we can,afford to keep 
specialities within local boundaries, while we testify to the unity of the Church 
in a marked and impressive form. We can in this way secure both advantages 
in the single arrangement. Nothing will obscure the parentage of a mission, 
yet nothing will obstruct a heathen people from recognizing the unity of the 
Christian faith, and also of the Christian Church. We may, indeed, lament 
that we cannot go further. Events occurring in Japan suggest that a further 
advance may come out of our first efforts ; but it is earnestly to be desired, and 
may well be the matter for earnest united prayer, that our General Council, 
appointed to meet in London, may be enabled to commend to all the Presby- 
terian Churches of the world the possibility, as well as the desirability, of unit- 
ing all Presbyterian mission agencies contiguous to each other in a common 
Presbyterian organization. We may reasonably anticipate a large measure of 
the Divine blessing on an earnest effort to start along new lines for a more com- 
bined attack on. the strongholds of heathenism. If we rightly estimate the diffi- 
culties and hindrances Christian missions encounter, specially the difficulties 
assailing young converts, tried by deep sense of isolation among their fellow- 
countrymen, we shall seek to supply every help which may come from full 
organization, and a wide impression made on the mind of the heathen nation 
of the compactness and solidarity of the Christian Church. In our home 
Churches we cannot abandon our historic lines and associations ; in our foreign 
mission fields we need not sacrifice them, but we should not obtrude them. 


H. Ca.pEerwoop. 
Edinburgh. 
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I—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


MEN OF THE BIBLE, ABRAHAM: HIS LIFE AND TIMES. By Rev. W. J. DEANE, 
M.A. (pp. viii. and 179). Moses: His LIFEAND TIMES. By GEORGE RAwW- 
LINSON (pp. viii. and 205). SOLOMON: His LIFE AND TIMES. By Rev. F. 
W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. (pp. viii. and217). Three volumes, small octavo. 
New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co., not dated. 


This is part of a series of Scripture biographies intended to give the ‘* English 
reader” the light thrown by recent investigations on Bible times. The plan is a 
good one, and so far as these three volumes are concerned, it is well carried out. 
The eminence of the authors leads us to expect much, and we are not disap- 
pointed. 

Mr. Deane, in his life of Abraham, begins with a sketch of Ur of the Chaldees 
and with a general description of Chaldea. From this point he follows Abraham 
in his migrations and gives the story of his life as narrated in Scripture. Extra- 
Biblical sources can scarcely be said to exist, but the ancient monuments are 
made to illustrate what the Bible gives with freshness and vividness. 

Occasionally we are tempted to think too much is made of Jewish or Moham- 
medan legend. The tradition that Abram was persecuted by his polytheistic 
neighbors or by Nimrod, for example, can claim absolutely no authority, yet it 
is narrated at some length, and although the author says the sacred narrative 
itself ‘* gives no hint of any such trials,’’ there is danger that the reader may not 
rightly estimate this fact. Another legend from the Book of Jubilees the author 
thinks ‘‘ may well be true.”’ However, we do not mean to intimate that there is 
any large amount of this, and if the book is read with care no harm can be done. 
A trace of allegorizing exegesis needs to be received with the same caution as 
where ‘‘ some have seen here [in the birds which came down on the sacrifices] 
an intimation of the endeavors of an impure people —viz., the Egyptians . . . 
others acknowledge a spiritual sense in these ill-omened birds which represent 
the enemies of the soul.”” Occasionally statements are made positively where 
the Biblical basis is doubtful, as *‘ Araunah, ¢heir king [2.e., of the Jebusites] 
retains his possessions and treats his conquerors right royally.’’ The author, 
who rejects a whole clause in 1 Kings vi. 1 because unknown to Origen and 
others, ought not to build so much on a single word in 2 Sam, xxiv. 23 when it 
is discredited by the LXX. We did not suppose Ewald had any followers in his 
theory that Gen. xiv. was ‘‘ introduced by Moses into his narrative from some 
ancient Canaanitish or Babylonian document’’ until we met it here. But it 
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seems ungracious to make minor criticisms when the work as a whole is so well 
done. 

The Moses of Professor Rawlinson we have read with even greater interest 
than the volume just noticed. The author’s thorough mastery of his subject is 
well known. His critical attitude is conservative. ‘* Without going the length 
of saying that the whole of Deuteronomy is the composition of Moses, he regards 
it as a faithful report of discourses held by Moses during the later portion of his 
life, collected after his death by Joshua or Eleazar into a volume. And he has 
not the slightest doubt that Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers were written almost 
as we have them by Moses himself.” The book is written on this theory, though 
we have an occasional glimpse of the difficulties in which it involves the author, 
as where he speaks of the numbers ‘‘ according to the existing text,’’ and pro- 
poses to reduce each of them by a figure (p. 165). Legendary material is used 
very sparingly indeed. The descriptions of Egypt and of Egyptian manners are 
graphic and sufficiently detailed to throw all necessary light upon the text. At 
the same time they do not overload it. The two chapters on Moses’ Education 
and on Hebrew Art in Moses’ Time—both of which go largely into Egyptian 
archezology—seem to us to be models. For descriptions of scenery the author 
has relied largely on Dean Stanley, though he is evidently well acquainted with 
other writers on the same subject. 

Canon Farrar has a subject worthy of his pen and congenial to his tastes in the 
life of Solomon, and he does it justice. At the same time he is not carried 
beyond the limits of sober scholarship by the temptation so obvious to exaggerate 
the greatness of Israel’s greatest king. The material is taken throughout from 
the Bible. ‘‘ The details derivable from Josephus and the few fragments of 
Pagan historians’ are rightly characterized as of little or no importance. As to 
the Biblical material, the author declines to enter into minute critical questions 
regarding the date of the various elements of the Books of Kings. ‘‘ They are 
acknowledged (he says) by all inquirers to be honest and trustworthy sources of 
information, though they are fragmentary and did not assume their final form 
till about B.C. 560."’ Of nearly equal importance with this clearness of view on 
questions of literary criticism is the constant use of the LXX. as a source for the 
text. In this respect the book leaves little to be desired. Non-biblical legends 
are treated in a supplementary chapter. Occasionally, but not often, more is 
built upon a single obscure statement than would seem warranted, as where it is 
asserted that Solomon was placed under the sponsorship and care of Nathan, 
Once in a while the author is hardly consistent with himself, as in regard to 
Tadmor (p. 113, text and note). He adopts Ewald’s identification of Gezer and 
Geshur without sufficient authority. One little point is worth further elucidation 
or further conjecture, as it may prove to be. Canon Farrar says Josephus calls 
Hushai ‘‘ with a strange play on the word”’ apyeraipoc, ‘* chief of the com- 
panions.’’ The same word is found in the LXX., and has arisen apparently 
from the welding together of the two words ’Apy: and éraipoc, the correct trans- 
lation of ‘‘ the Archzte, the friend of David,’’ which the Hebrew has at least in 
some of the cases in which Hushai is mentioned. The word arose by an error 
simply and not by an intentional play on words. 

Canon Farrar has a chapter devoted to the Song of Songs and one to Ecclesi- 
astes. He does not hold Solomon to have been the author of either, though he 
thinks his reign to have been the occasion of the former. ‘‘ The all but unan- 
imous voice of anything which can be called criticism decides against the sup- 
position’’ of the Solomonic authorship. 

In conclusion we can only repeat that the plan of providing such a series of 
biographies for popular use is a good one, and that in the volumes before us it is 
admirably carried out. HENRY P. SMITH. 
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LEITFADEN DER METRIK DER HEBRAISCHEN POESIE. Von Professor Dr. JULIUS 
Ley. Halle: Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses, 1887; New York: B. 
Westermann & Co. 


Dr. Ley rendered considerable service to the study of Hebrew poetry by his 
excellent book, Grundziige des Rhythmus, des Vers und Strophenbaues, pub- 
lished in 1875. ‘This is a more elementary book, seeking a wider circulation 
among students. The author advocates the measurement of the Hebrew line by 
the beats of the accent, and in this agrees with a large number of Hebrew 
scholars in Great Britain and the Continent. In this opinion he is certainly cor- 
rect, and it is only a question of a little time when it will be as universally 
accepted by Hebrew scholars as the doctrine of parallelism of Bishop Lowth. 
His former treatise advocated a singular theory of substitutions aad compensa- 
tions that the author has now abandoned ; but he adheres to his views of hexa- 
meters, octameters, and decameters, and finds no rhythm of shorter lines. Here 
is the chief fault of Dr. Ley. The great majority of his hexameters are really 
trimeters, his octameters are tetrameters, and his decameters, pentameters. 
These are divided by him with one or more czsuras, and these cesuras appear 
usually at the close of the trimeter and tetrameter lines. In most cases I should 
differ from him merely in the making of two lines where he gives one line with 
acesura. Dr, Ley’s remarks upon the short unaccented words connected by 
maqgephs with those that follow, the liberty of the poet occasionally to accent 
these, and also to regard the secondary accent of long words as a rhythmical 
accent, and the employment of archaisms and changes of accent for rhythmical 
purposes, are all of great value. We recommend this little book to all who 
desire a better knowledge of Hebrew poetry. C. A. BRIGGS. 


THE BIBLE AND CONTEMPORARY HIsToRY. An Epitome of the History of the 
World from the Creation till the End of the Old Testament. By the Rev. 
W. H. Pinnock, LL.D., D.C.L., late Vicar of Pinner. 2 vols. Pp. vi., 415; 
407. London: Reeves & Turner, 1887 ; New York: Scribner & Welford. 


No field is more attractive to the student of Biblical history than the one indi- 
cated by the title of this book. It widens the area of his studies, brings him in 
contact with the movements of great nations, affords him a unifying principle 
for much of their experience, and puts the life of the people with whom he is 
primarily concerned in a setting which throws it into strong relief, and at the 
same time vindicates its human as well as its spiritual worth. The wonderful 
discoveries of the past generation in Egypt and Syria, Mesopotamia and Baby- 
lonia, appeal to the multitude not so much by their archeological as by their 
Scriptural value. The results of these explorations have in many cases been too 
hastily popularized, but the demand which has led to this over-haste has been an 
evidence of the intrinsic interest of the subject, and of the popular eagerness to 
know whatever illustrates or confirms the Bible. Such a title as that of the 
book before us, therefore, is sure to draw attention. 

It cannot be said, however, that even moderate anticipations of thoroughness, 
accuracy, and scholarly worth will be realized by readers of these volumes, 
Their author was a clergyman of the Church of England, and we are prepared 
to believe that he spent time and pains upon their preparation. But he seems 
to have been hardly aware of recent advances in Biblical scholarship, and 
although the title-page speaks of the Biblical history here set forth as being 
‘* elucidated by means of the latest scientific and historical researches,’’ it ap- 
pears scarcely possible that these words can have been very lately written. 

The method of the book is to give a paraphrase of the historical portions of 
the Old Testament, divided into sections, and to append to these sections such 
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information from profane sources as may, in the author’s judgment, properly be 
connected with them. There is no attention paid to critical questions in the 
paraphrase, little precision of exegesis, and a sad lack of acquaintance with 
sound methods of interpretation, The ‘‘ contemporary history ’’ is laboriously 
- compiled, but is unsifted, and is devoid of references to authorities. The vener- 
able chronologies of Ussher and Hales are tabulated, and dates from various 
Assyriologists and Egyptologists are liberally furnished, but there is neither 
criticism of them nor an attempt to systematize and harmonize them. One 
needs to turn only a few pages to see that much of the information offered is 
hopelessly antiquated. But, such as it is, there is little or no attempt to bring it 
into organic connection. We find, ¢.g., a quantity of Chinese, Indian, and Greek 
history, which sheds no light whatever on the Hebrew, and even in the case of 
peoples closely related with the Hebrews, the relationship is most meagrely 
traced. The arrangement of the Hebrew history, it is true, makes any consecutive, 
genetic treatment especially difficult. We have, ¢.g., the Kingdom of Judah, 
then the Kingdom of Israel, and thirdly, ‘‘ Prophets and Worthies of the Mon- 
archies,’’ etc., in three separate chapters. Of course no history, properly 
speaking, of the Hebrew monarchies can be constructed on such a scheme, and 
of course, therefore, the surrounding nations have to be brought in in a merely 
mechanical way. 
We regret the publication of such a book as this. It can do little good 
to the reputation of its author or to the cause he desired to serve. 
FRANCIS BROWN. 


THE BooK OF GENESIS. By Marcus Dons, D.D. Pp. viii., 445. . New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son; n. d. [1888]. 


This is one volume of a series which is appearing in England and this country 
under the general title of Zhe Exfositor's Bible. The title is perhaps a mis- 
leading one, for what we have is not Scripture material annotated or arranged 
for the use of expositors, but consecutive, practical expositions from a skilful 
hand. With this criticism, however, we have nearly exhausted our adverse com- 
ments upon the book. Dr. Dods is well known as a careful Bible student and a 
vigorous writer. His little Commentary on Genesis in the Handbooks for Bible 
Classes is among the best issues of that useful collection, He has a faculty of 
seizing upon the main lessons of a passage and developing them, without allow- 
ing himself to be diverted by interesting but subsidiary matter, He writes with 
deep love for the Scriptures and respect for scholarly interpretations of them. 

One characteristic is a certain breadth of view and calm assurance of the 
security of truth which determines his attitude toward many mooted questions, 
He is not one of those who hear an earthquake in the rolling of a wagon wheel, 
or who suppose the authority of the Bible totters when a traditional opinion is 
modified. His attitude toward the discussions which have raged about the early 
chapters of Genesis is candid and dignified. He agrees with Canon Driver and 
many other eminent Christian scholars that an interpretation of all details of the 
creation narratives in strict conformity with natural science is impossible, but he 
maintains with great force that this question does not affect the true, divine 
teaching of the chapters. His discussion of the story of the Fall is as far re- 
moved from rationalism as from a bald literalism. His treatment of Abraham 
is the most satisfactory we remember to have seen in a popular book. In some 
cases, perhaps, as in Chapter VI., he is too reticent on important matters of 
interpretation ; at other times he does not wholly escape that peril of the ex- 
positor, the tendency to give rein to the imagination in order to fill out gaps in 
the-Scripture narrative. Nor, of course, are we to be understood as expressing 
agreement with all the author’s explanations. But .we shall be disappointed if 
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the book does not help many readers to a fruitful because spiritual and truthful 
view of the contents of Genesis, and convey strong and helpful lessons into their 
hearts and lives. FRANCIS BROWN. 


OLD LATIN BIBLICAL TExTs: No. III., The Four Gospels from the Munich 
MS. (7) now numbered Lat. 6224 in the Royal Library at Munich; with a 
fragment from St. John in the Hof-Bibliothek at Vienna (Cod. Lat. 502) ; 
edited, with the aid of Tischendorf’s transcript (under the direction of the 
Bishop of Salisbury), by HENRY J. WHITE, M.A., of the Society of St. An- 
drew, Salisbury ; with a fac-simile. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1888. 
4to, pp. liv. 166. 


The third part of Bishop Wordsworth's ‘* Old Latin Biblical Texts’’ has been 
somewhat slow in coming, but meets a hearty welcome now that it is issued. 
The whole editorial work on this part has been done and well done by Mr. 
White, who was one of the collaborators in the important second part. The 
text here published is a valuable one, and no pains have been spared to put it 
worthily before the public. The work of identifying and classifying the types of 
Old Latin texts, so brilliantly begun in the preceding part, is here continued 
with excellent provisional results. Mr. White finds that ‘‘ g,’’ which Dr. Hort 
classed with his ‘‘Italian’’ type, broadly speaking bears out that classification ; 
but proves to have a fundamentally ‘‘ European’’ text which has been only par- 
tially ‘‘ Italianized.”’ ‘‘ If it be Italian in its readings, it is European in its ren- 
derings ; it presents a text which seems either to have been the subject of an 
earlier and less complete revision than that of /, or else to have been European 
in its base, while a later corrector has attempted to bring it into conformity with 
the Italian type by deleting or inserting such passages as he thought proper. 
While attempting to correct the readzngs, however, he has not altered the Latin- 
ity so thoroughly as to assimilate it in minuter points to the Italian type ; in its 
vocabulary and turns of expression g shows a far closer affinity to 4 than to any 
other MS.” (p. xxi.). ‘‘ In the important variations of reading—variations which 
show a difference in the underlying Greek text—g sides with f against the older 
MSS., though sometimes the older reading is left unaltered ; but in points of 
translation, grammar, turns of expression, etc., g is very largely free from the 
revision of which / is the result’’ (p. xl.). See also pages xlii., 1, and li. ‘* The 
fact,”’ the editor concludes, ‘‘ that g, if we take all its readings into considera- 
tion, cannot be classed with any one definite branch of the Old Latin family, but 
has come under the influence of every group in turn, may be considered almost 
established ; but if we consider it in the vast bulk of its readings, not merely in 
the fallacious ‘ test-passages,’ . .. but throughout its text, in slight turns 
of expression and habitual use of small, apparently unimportant groups of words, 
we shall find it to have a far stronger resemblance to 4 than to any other Old 
Latin Ms.”’ (p. l.). In a word, g is a text of the type of 4, incompletely redacted 
into agreement with a text of the type of f. Naturally, this redaction is most 
felt in textual matters, and least in matters of language and style. 

The date of g is revised from the current statements, and it is assigned to the 
seventh century apparently on solid grounds. 

BENJAMIN B, WARFIELD. 
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KURZGEFASSTER KOMMENTAR ZU DEN HBILIGEN SCHRIFTEN ALTEN UND 
NEUEN TESTAMENTES, SOWIE ZU DEN APOCRYPHEN. Herausgegeben von 
D. HERMANN STRACK und DP. OTTO Z6CKLER. B. NEUES TESTAMENT. 
DRITTE ABTHEILUNG: DIE BRIEFE PAULI AN DIE THESSALONICHER, GALA- 
TER, KORINTHER UND ROMER AUSGELEGT von D. O, Z6CKLER, DR. G. S. 
SCHNEDERMANN, D. E, CHR. LUTHARDT. Nordlingen, 1888. Verlag der 
C. H. Beck’schen Buchhandlung. Pp. xiv., 440. New York: B. Westermann 
& Co. 


The third part of the New Testament portion of the commentary edited by 
Professors Strack and Zéckler presents in general the same external character- 
istics as the parts previously published. The Epistles, however, necessarily 
called for a more analytical treatment, and preliminary dissertations of some 
length are inserted before the more important doctrinal passages. The order is 
chronological : the Epistles to the Thessalonians come first in this volume, then 
that to the Galatians; all three explained by Dr, Zéckler himself. This 
author, against the opinion now current in England, owing to Bishop Lightfoot’s 
position, assigns the composition of the last-named Epistle to Ephesus, thus 
making it antedate the Epistles to the Corinthians. Dr. Schnedermann of 
Basle has explained these, which follow in the volume, The Epistle to the 
Romans has been annotated and expounded by Professor Dr. Luthardt ; so that 
this part of the commentary covers the earlier group of Pauline Epistles. The 
conservative and devout attitude of the authors may be inferred from their repu- 
tation ; but the editor of the New Testament portion (Dr. Zéckler) has in his 
preface spoken out very freely in regard to the purpose of the work and the 
position held by the contributors, The polemical tone of his language is due to 
the revival of the Tendency theory in wildest form by Volkmar, and ‘also to 
some reflections cast upon the work by Schiirer in the Literatur-Zeitung. Even 
in discussing the ‘‘ undoubted ’’ Epistles of Paul it seems that we cannot eal 
the ‘* patchwork problem ”’ of “‘ scientific criticism.’ 

All parts of this volume have been well done. New results were not to be ex- 
pected ; only a careful winnowing of thuse already attained, and a clear state- 
ment alike in detail and in the massing of the larger portions of the Epistles. 
The strictly exegetical comments are printed in small type, too small for com- 
fort, and many abbreviations have been used. A great deal of matter is there- 
fore packed in the 440 pages. 

The most interesting parts of the commentary on the Thessalonian Epistles 
are found in two excursuses on the eschatological passages (1 Thess. iv. 13 #7; 
2 Thess. ii. 7 #7.) 

Dr. Zéckler distinguishes between the traditional Judaistic coloring and the 
essential Christian revelation contained in these apostolic statements, He thus 
escapes chiliastic extravagance, but seems to open the door for the “* rational- 
izing '’ exegesis he so earnestly opposes. Still he is right in insisting that the 
fundamental idea of the eschatology presented in 1 Thessalonians is ‘‘ the close 
and indissoluble fellowship of believers with their Redeemer.”’ 

The Epistle to the Galatians is divided as usual; the excursuses deal with 
the three difficult passages—namely, the controversy between Paul and Peter, 
the ‘‘ mediator ’’ phrase, and the allegory of Hagar. Here the summing up of 
varied explanations is admirable. The exegetical details are rarely new, usually 
accord with those commonly accepted by English and American commentators 
of this generation. There are occasional references to Dr. Schaff’s notes on this 
Epistle, from the third volume of the Popular Commentary. 

The sketch of ‘‘ The Corinthian Parties,’’ which forms part of Dr. Schneder- 
mann’s Introduction, is clear and interesting ; but even the moderate view he 
takes of the situation seems to be without positive support. Four distinct 
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parties may have existed in that church ; but Paul’s language does not neces- 
sarily imply so much, still less do any facts indicate the composition of such 
parties. In the body of the commentary many of the more important passages 
have excursuses annexed, there being twenty-five in all. In the main the posi- 
tions taken are tenable, or at least defensible. The word “ spiritual ’’ is clearly 
defined as referring to what is wrought by the Holy Spirit, and *‘ natural ”’ 
(Woyxxéc) is given its proper significance in view of the contrasted terms with 
which it is associated in different passages. The theory of a lost letter, sent to 
Corinth during the interval between the writing of the first and second Epis- 
tles, is rejected as unnecessary. 

Professor Dr. Luthardt's analysis of the Epistle to the Romans, in the doctri- 
nal part, is as follows: (1) The universal need of salvation and righteousness 
for Gentiles and Jews (ch. i. 19-iv.) ; (2) The state of salvation, which is given 
with such righteousness (ch. v.-viii.) ; (3) The problem of the unbelief of 
Israel (ch. ix-xi.). 

The author accepts the theory of a historico-dogmatic purpose of the Epistle, 
rejecting apologetic and polemic aims. The Church at Rome, he rightly holds, 
was made up mainly of Gentile Christians, with views in harmony with those of 
the Apostle. The integrity of the Epistle is accepted and defended. The 
exegetical and doctrinal comments are in accord with the author’s well-known 
views. Ch. v. 12-21 is interpreted in Augustinian fashion, with modifications. 
Ch. vii. 13-25 is referred to the experience of a regenerate man, and ch, ix. is 
expounded from the Lutheran point of view. The reference to Christ in ch. ix. 5 
is distinctly affirmed. 

It is impossible to enter into further details. The arrangement of the com- 
mentary indicates that some of the new English and American works have been 
seen by the authors. As compared with earlier German books of the same char- 
acter, there is certainly a marked improvement. M. B. RIDDLE. 


We notice briefly the following works in the department of Exegetical 
Theology : 


The Names of God in Holy Scripture. A Revelation of His Nature and Rela- 
tionships. Notes of a Course of Lectures. By Andrew Jukes. Pp. x., 226. 
(New York: Thomas Whittaker, 1888.) The author is well known, from his 
Types of Genesis and other writings, as a spiritually-minded man, with an over- 
balance of the mystical, and a religious fancy not sufficiently restrained by severe 
knowledge. The subject he has here chosen is an interesting one, but, owing 
to the etymological difficulties attending the explanation of the divine names, one 
that demands learning, great caution, and sobriety of judgment. It cannot be 
said that the author meets these requirements, His dependence for the Hebrew 
words is no later or better authority than Parkhurst’s Lexicon. Hence 
‘*** Elohim * is formed from the Hebrew word ‘ Alah,’ ‘to swear,’ and describes 
One who stands in a covenant-relationship, which is ratified by an oath.”’ 
‘* * Shaddai’ primarily means ‘ Breasted,’ being formed directly from the Hebrew 
word ‘Shad '—that is, ‘the breast.’’’ There is no attention paid to recent dis- 
cussions about the meaning of **‘ Jehovah Sebaoth ;’’ ‘* Elohim,’’ being plural, 
** contains the mystery of the Trinity.’’ ‘‘ From the beginning God is ‘ Elohim,’ 
in covenant-union with Himself forevermore.’’ ‘‘‘ Jehovah’ is the expression 
of God’s being. And because He is true being, though He is:love, He must. 
be just and holy also, for evil is not true being, but the negation or privation of 
it.’’ In view of these etymologies and interpretations, it seems a little hard for a 
critic to be condemned as he finds himself to be in the Preface: ** On such sub- 
jects it is difficult and, indeed, impossible, to offer proof which will satisfy or 
even be intelligible to all readers ; for here, if anywhere, the Apostle’s words 
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are true, that ‘ the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God,’ ”’ 
etc.—Die Psalmen. Uebersetzt u. ausgelegt von Dr. Hermann Hupfeld, weil. 
ord. Prof. der Theol. zu Halle. Fiir die dritte Auflage bearbeitet von Dr. Wil- 
helm Nowack. Erster Band. Pp. iv., 680. (Gotha: F. A. Perthes, 1888; New 
York: B. Westermann & Co.) The well-known commentary of Hupfeld on 
the Psalms, in many respects the best on this Book ever issued, appeared for the 
first time in four volumes, 1855-62. Hupfeld died in 1866, and his pupil and 
successor, Riehm, prepared the second edition, also in four volumes, 1867-71, 
incorporating new material from Hupfeld’s annotated copy of the first edition, 
adding, in brackets, comments of his own, and introducing some minor modifi- 
cations. The third edition is to be considerably reduced in size, and will be 
completed in two volumes. The first, now before us, covering the same ground 
with the first and second of the previous edition, is smaller than these two 
together by more than 300 pages. This reduction in size has been brought 
about by condensation, and by the omission of much polemic. When Hupfeld 
wrote, Hengstenberg was at the height of his influence ; Hupfeld had little sym- 
pathy with his spirit, rejected many of his results, and argued against him 
vehemently. Riehm reduced somewhat the argumentation against Hengstenberg 
in the second edition. Nowack has gone much farther in the same direction, 
The great difficulty with new editions so thoroughly worked over is that it is 
impossible to distinguish the views and arguments of the original author from 
those of his editors. Those who are anxious to know exactly Hupfeld’s view 
and mode of supporting it must still go to the earlier editions. Nowack is, how- 
ever, a careful and generally sensible scholar, and while the volume necessarily 
lacks something of the vigor of Hupfeld, who had marked genius, it still shows 
that attention to the theological side of the interpretation, and, above all, to the 
grammatical analysis, which have made the work famous for thirty years.—— 
Cursus Scripture Sacre. Auctoribus R, Cornely, I. Knabenbauer, F. de Hum- 
melauer, aliisque Soc, Jesu presbyteris. Commentarius in Isatam Prophetam. 
Auctore Josepho Knabenbauer, S.J. Two vols. Pp. 626, 528. (Paris: Lethiel- 
leux, 1887.) The Commentary on the Books of Samuel, in this same Roman 
Catholic series, was briefly noticed in this REVIEW for July, 1887. The Commen- 
tary on Isaiah, now before us, exhibits the same care and learning, even greater 
abundance of patristic reference, with rather more dogmatic positiveness. In 
the critical and exegetical questions which arise in connection with Isaiah, and 
which are here discussed with great fulness, the attitude of the author is ex- 
tremely conservative, and much more obviously under the influence of the tradi- 
tions of his church. How far this is due to the nature of the book under discus- 
sion, and how far to greater independence on the part of Father de Hummelauer 
(author of the Commentary on Samuel), we are not able precisely to determine. 
The two scholars are alike familiar with the literature of their subjects, Protest- 
ant as well as Catholic, and Knabenbauer, in particular, with the standard 
Assyriological works, to which the history and prophecy in the Book of Isaiah 
lead him frequently to refer. The commentary does not, however, show exegeti- 
cal keenness and vigor enough to make it particularly important to students 
generally. For all that, we welcome these tokens of an active, scholarly spirit of 
Biblical interpretation among Roman Catholic theologians. The work is dedi- 
cated, by permission, to Pope Leo XII1.——Dve Syrische Uebersetsung der Zwilf 
Kleinen Propheten, und ihr Verhaltniss zu dem massoretischen Text und zu 
den dlteren Uebersetzungen. Von Dr. Mark Sebik (Schinberger). Pp. 76. 
(Breslau: Preuss und Jiinger, 1887.) Activity in Syriac studies is one of the 
most promising signs of the times, in reference both to Shemitic learning gener- 
ally and to textual criticism in particular. Dr, Sebék has made, in this treatise, 
’ an interesting contribution to the latter. He considers particularly the bearing 
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of the agreements and differences between the Peshitto, the LXX, and the 
Targum, upon the original Hebrew text. His chief conclusions are that these 
prophets were translated into Syriac by one hand; that the translator en- 
deavored to reproduce the original faithfully, and that there was no essential 
(‘‘ wesentliche ’’) difference between the Hebrew text before him and that of 
the Massoretes. This ‘‘ wesentliche’’ agreement, however, does not exclude 
variations, some-of them rather important. All the positions are supported by a 
detailed examination of the text. It is worth noting that the author refers a 
class of agreements between the Peshitto, the Targum, and the LXX, as well as 
‘*the relationship which all ancient versions have to each other,’’ to the tradi- 
tional, oral reproduction of the Law and the Prophets in the Palestinian 
synagogues. What we particularly miss in the treatise is any information, 
even a statement, as to the condition of the Peshitto text, to say nothing of that 
of the LXX and the Targum. The author leaves us to infer, by following him 
step after step, exactly what the quantities are which he is comparing. —-E-xfo- 
sitions. By the Rev. Samuel Cox, D.D. Fourth Series. Pp. xviii., 416. (New 
York : Thomas Whittaker, 1888.) This is likely to be, as the author tells us in 
the Preface, the last volume of this series of expository sermons. It seems that 
they have not been a financial success. This can hardly be due to the eschato- 
logical position of the writer, which would tend, one would suppose, to increase 
the size of his public. It is partly owing, it may be, to the title ; ‘‘ Expositions ”’ 
is too bald to be particularly attractive. Part: of the reason may be that the 
discourses have too little connection to sustain interest through volume after 
volume. We are inclined to seek the main reason, however, in the quality of the 
sermons themselves. Dr. Cox is an expositor of genial temper, warm spiritual 
sympathies and lofty conceptions of truth, but it would be hardly accurate to de- 
scribe him as either a very profound or a very vigorous exegete. The sermons 
have delicacy, refinement, sensitiveness, sometimes freshness of interpretation. 
They lack strength, grasp, sturdiness. Some of the best of them, however, 
are among the thirty of this volume, which differs a little from the others in 
containing more sermons treating of Scripture characters. Dr, Cox is always 
reverent in dealing with the Bible, though sometimes, as we are forced to believe, 
seriously mistaken. After so much has been said, and justly, in criticism of his 
understanding of the Biblical doctrine of retribution, we pass it by, and make 
only two remarks on points of detail, It is hardly worthy of the author to say 
(p. 53), ‘'. . . What comfort has the Church to offer us? Theology has been, 
the popular theology still is, as hard and stern as Nature herself,’’ etc. This 
whole paragraph is a caricature. Further, we cannot avoid the feeling that the 
author's usual sense of fitness has deserted him when, for the sake of enforcing 
a precious truth, he puts himself in the attitude, as he does in his final ‘* Par- 
able,’’ of attempting to improve on Scripture. FRANCIS BROWN. 





Il—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE TEACHING OF THE APOSTLES (AIAAXH TQN ATIOZTOAQN), newly edited, 
with fac-simile text and a commentary, tor the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, from the MS. of the Holy Sepulchre (Convent of the Greek Church), 
Jerusalem. By J. RENDEL HARRIS, formerly Fellow of Clare College, Cam- 
bridge ; Professor of Biblical Languages and Literature in Haverford College, 
Pennsylvania, Baltimore: Publication Agency of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; London: C. J. Clay & Sons, Cambridge University Press Ware- 
house, Ave Maria Lane, 1887. 4to, pp. viii., 107, with 10 autotype plates. 


More than four years have now elapsed since the Zeaching of the Apostles | 
was made known to the world by its discoverer, in a first edition so admirable 
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that it seemed to leave little but gleanings for its successors. But the interest 
of scholars in this new voice from the first Christian century has not yet flagged, 
nor have they even yet caught all its testimony. It has given rise to a very 
voluminous literature, which shows no sign of running dry; no less than three 
new editions and at least two elaborate monographs on special problems raised 
by it, having been published during the closing months of last year. Among 
these the most important is the volume now lying before us. No unique text can 
receive higher honor than complete publication in autotype plates, and no auto- 
type plates can surpass in clearness or entire satisfactoriness these beautiful 
sheets. The possessor of the volume practically has the one MS. of the Zeaching 
in his hands, and there is nothing further in this direction to expect or desire. 
Nor could a more competent editor of the plates have been selected than Pro- 
fessor Harris. His transcript, if not quite impeccable, is yet a wonder of 
accuracy, and his edition must always remain the standard edition of the Jeru- 
salem Codex, which can never be superseded. 

To the text the editor has added about one hundred pages of letter-press, in which 
he speaks of a variety of questions which have arisen about the Zeaching with a 
brilliancy of scholarship which is surpassed by no writer on the subject. In this 
field he has been a true investigator, a true discoverer, and a true stimulator of 
other workers ; and he appears here in all these aspects anew. It must be 
frankly confessed, however, that in his preparation of the present volume he has 
scarcely risen to the level of the opportunity. Here was a call not so much for 
ingenious advocacy of a special line of interpretation or of certain more or less 
new interpretations of special passages, as for a sober and judicious summing up 
of the outcome of the vigorous discussion of this much-studied book during the 
four years in which it has been in the possession of scholars. The purchaser of 
the definitive text should have been furnished along with it with comprehensive 
prolegomena and sufficing commentaries. As it is, the interesting notes that 
come with it are rather valuable to the scholar who is already acquainted with . 
the drift of previous study, than an adequate starting-point for the student who 
wishes to undertake the investigation of the document. This seems unfortunate 
in every way. 

No doubt it belonged to Professor Harris, however, not to us, to determine 
how he should edit the text. And if we could only be satisfied with his plan of 
giving us what may be called (without meaning the term offensively) ‘‘ scrappy”’ - 
notes instead of complete prolegomena, we should have no reason to quarrel with 
the flavor of the ‘‘ scraps’’ he has given us. Freshness and originality meet us 
everywhere, and every subject that is touched is advanced. After a brief 
description of the Codex, the first half of the one hundred pages is occupied with an 
enumeration of and a communication of matter from what are called the 
**secondary authorities for the text,’’ which soon becomes a list of the authors 
who quote the Zeaching. This is full and complete, somewhat too complete 
indeed, as seven or eight of the writings named are very doubtful—not only 
then, Tertullian and Theophilus of Antioch, doubts of whom Professor Harris 
himself expresses, but also the Clementina, the Pseudo-Ignatius, and Second 
Clement, and, despite the arguments of Zahn and Dr. Taylor, Justin, and, most 
certainly, Jude, which is rather quoted by the Zeaching, and even the Ascen- 
sion of Isaiah, although it'appears at first sight to quote the 7eaching by name, 
That such appearances are often deceptive Professor Hatris himself perceives 
(see p. 100, note 3); but he does not seem to suspect his conclusion here, 
although quite as striking cases may easily be adduced, even from our own con- 
temporary literature, which are nevertheless demonstrably deceptive. More than 
half of the remaining space is occupied with two chapters, the first treating of 
four difficult passages in the Zeaching, and the second discussing the ** He- 
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braisms of the 7zaching,’’ the main contents of both being the tracing of its 
Hebraic affinities. Then comes an admirable short chapter on the integrity of 
the work, which is treated with a judicious caution that leaves nothing to be 
wished ; but it is followed by another short chapter on the **‘ Supposed Montan- 
ism of the Teaching,”’ from which this caution seems to be absent. Ten pages 
of ‘‘ Additional Notes,’’ most of them brief, close the table of contents. 

Every writer must expect to exhibit the defects of his qualities. And as the 
distinguishing characteristic of Professor Harris’s work on the Zeaching is his 
enthusiasm, it is not strange that he is sometimes led into conclusions which are 
scarcely ripe for broaching. Most prominent among these we account his 
enthusiastic advocacy of a Jewish origin and Jewish affinities for the Zeaching. 
Like Drs. Taylor, Salmon, and Harnack, he assumes that our Zeaching is a 
Christian reworking of an original Jewish book of order. But no one has as yet 
brought forward a scintilla of evidence that any such book ever existed ; not the 
slightest trace of our Zeaching has ever been discovered in a Jewish writing ; 
and there are no valid reasons internal to itself for assigning any part of it (with 
the probable exception of some of the prayers included in it) to a Jewish source. 
Even the illustration of the document from Jewish thought has been immensely 
overdone from Sabatier and Taylor down, and it is again overdone in the present 
volume. Not that the illustrations do not so far illustrate, but that they have 
been made to serve a purpose that they are not fitted to serve, and to bolster a 
contention they discover no tendency to support. They do illustrate both the 
language and the matter of the Zzaching, but they do this remotely, not directly 
—not as one Jewish author illustrates another, but as the Talmud illustrates the 
New Testament. It is not the fact that the Zeaching moves on the same plane 
with the Jewish writings. The passages which are adduced to prove this lie no 
closer to it than to the New Testament, which, as Professor Harris continually 
seeks to point out (and not without the same enthusiastic exaggeration), they 
equally illustrate. And the 7eaching separates itself from them just in that it is 
not Jewish, but Christian ; and in its whole trend and tone of thought, and in its 
detailed statements, method of exegesis, and style of language alike, avoids the 
extravagance and trifling of the Jewish parallels, and takes its place in its 
sobriety, directness, and, if the term may be so used, modernness, by the side 
of the New Testament itself. Barnabas, which is in its tendency violently anti- 
Judaistic, is in its spirit immensely more Jewish than the Zeaching, than which, 
indeed, no early Christian writing is more distinctively, in all its ground color- 
ing, firmly placed on atruly Christian plane. Beyond question it has a Judaic 
element, and that a strongly marked one—just as again the New Testament has 
a Judaic element. Neither the one nor the other has any pagan affinities, and 
no one but a Jew could have written either. But it is as perfectly clear that the 
Teaching was written by a Christian Jew as that it was written by a Jewish 
Christian. To place the elaborate trifling of the Jewish exegesis side by side 
with its simplicity is only to demonstrate to every eye that the Zeaching has 
something in common with the kernel that lies at the base of that odd efflo- 
rescence, indeed, but also that it is itself separated from it by the same gult that 
divided Christ from Hillel, Paul the Apostle from Paul the Pharisee. 

It is not possible to illustrate in the space here at our disposal the havoc that 
is made by violently Judaizing the Zeachzng. Let us rather observe how it leads 
to exaggeration of even the traces ot Jewish influence which can be made good. 
Professor Harris points out with great acuteness that a Jewish ‘* Vidui’’ may be 
at the bottom of the enumeration of the vices in Chapter V., just as it may lie at 
the bottom of Romans i, 29 sq. But when he proceeds to argue that this list of 
vices is the wrecked remains of one which was consciously framed as a ‘* Vidui,”’ 
we demur and are ready to undertake to prove by as sound a course that it was 
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based on the sin-list in the famous 125th chapter of the Egyptian Book of the 
Dead. If there are twenty-two items in the first half of Chapter V., and twenty- 
two items in a Jewish ‘‘Vidui’’ (to how great an antiquity can the alphabetical 
‘* Vidui’’ be traced ?), there are forty-two items in the whole chapter, and forty- 
two items in the certainly older Egyptian list; and quite as many coincidences 
can be exhibited in the details between these as between those, It is well to 
confess that lists of sins must have something in common the world over. 

There is much, therefore, in Professor Harris’s dealing with the Zeaching 
with which we cannot accord. Even his general conception of the nature and 
origin of the treatise is not ours, But there is nothing that he has written about 
it which it is not profitable to read, which is not the fruit of real learning and 
acute thinking, and which does not stimulate thought in the reader. If we may 
not follow him always, we can never fail to learn from him. 

BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


HERM# Pastor. Greece integrum ambitu primum edidit ADOLFUS HILGEN- 
FELD. Lipsie: T, O. Weigel, 1887. 8vo, pp. xxxvii., 130. New York: B. 
Westermann & Co. 


The second number of Hilgenfeld’s Zectschrift fiir wissenschaftliche The- 
ologie for 1887 contained a paper by Dr. Driseke, in which he resurrected the 
closing chapters of Hermas, as given by Constantine Simonides in a book printed 
in 1859. Hilgenfeld added a couple of pages, in which he expressed the opinion 
that the text reproduced was certainly not a pure fabrication of Simonides’ ; and 
now he has incorporated this text into a new edition of Hermas, taking occasion 
at the same time to amend the text of the whole work somewhat by the aid of 
the Simonides transcripts at Leipzig. The value of the chief of these he has 
long estimated above what most editors allow ; and the general trustworthiness 
of the other he now defends against the almost unanimous opinion of scholars 
that it is a pure forgery (See, on both points, Harnack and von Gebhardt’s. 
Hermus, p. xxxv.) As Harnack says, then, the resurrection of this Simonides 
ending has resulted in giving us, in a sense, a new text of Hermas. 

In estimating this new text, we have to consider two questions: the value of 
the Simonides transcripts at Leipzig and the value of the newly discovered 
Simonides ending. The ominous name of Simonides enters into both problems, 
Yet it is unquestionable that he brought many genuine codices to Western 
Europe. In particular relation to Hermas, the genuineness of the three leaves 
that he sold to the Leipzig Library is undoubted ; and Codex Sinaiticus has 
proved that the transcripts he left there rest ultimately (the original one, perhaps, 
directly) on a real Ms. of Hermas. No one, therefore, has, since Codex Sinaiticus 
came to light, hesitated to use the first transcript (Hilgenfeld’s L*, von Gebhardt's 
as), along with the Leipzig leaves, as a genuine witness to the text. Hilgenfeld 
differs from other editors only in overestimating it somewhat ; and now, in try- 
ing to rehabilitate also the second transcript (his L* ; see von Gebhardt’s note, 
6 to his p. vii.). He thinks that the process by which L* was made from L? has 
been miscalled forgery, and also that Simonides used another genuine Ms. as 
well as L’ in producing L*, The second contention appears insufficiently 
argued ; but the tables which Hilgenfeld gives fairly make out the former. 
Simonides was perpetrating a fraud on the Leipzig Library in selling it this 
transcript, but the exact nature of the fraud seems not to have been that he was 
forging a text for Hermas, but rather that he was fabricating an untrustworthy 
copy of a genuine text. The phenomena of the two transcripts when compared 
with one another, and especially the nature of the interlineations, marginal 
notes, corrections, etc., in various inks and even pencil, which disfigure the 
copy that he kept back (L’), suggest the conjecture that Simonides had had 
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access to a codex which he could only imperfectly read, that he had made only 
a tentative copy of it, and that the exact thing he had done was fraudulently to 
redact this bungling copy by the aid of all kinds of help—derived from the 
versions, from free and arbitrary alterations, and possibly also from readings 
taken from another MS.—into a form that would pass muster and sell. That 
Simonides was unequal to the task of reading an old MS. has been recognized 
from the beginning, and is evident from the phenomena of these transcripts 
themselves (cf. Anger, as quoted in Hilgenfeld, p. ix., and von Gebhardt’s 
edition, p. viii., note 3). These phenomena in themselves also, of course, prove, 
without the aid of Codex Sinaiticus, that Simonides was wrestling with a genuine 
text ; and this may very well have been the same codex from which the three 
leaves sold to the Leipzig Library were taken (perhaps stolen). But they do not 
lend color to the supposition that he had access to another complete Ms, in 
making L*; the struggles which he made to redact L? into a salable form seem 
to forbid this. Although he may, then, have possibly had some readings from 
another MS., yet this is not likely Zev se ; and, on the whole, it must be adjudged 
premature to use L* as if it included the witness of a second MSs, 

The question as to the value of the new Simonides ending to Hermas is of 
more importance. Simonides pretends that he drew this text from the last leaf 
of the same MS. (of the fifteenth century) to which the three leaves at Leipzig 
belonged ; and he ornaments the margin with readings taken, so he says, from 
another MS. dating from the beginning of the sixth century. But Simonides was 
accustomed to say just what he liked. Nevertheless, the Leipzig leaves and 
transcripts do prove that Simonides had access to a Hermas MS., and it is not 
impossible that he could transcribe the last leaf as well as the others, And 
since here is the professed transcription, it must be judged by its internal char- 
acter. Harnack, looking at it in itself, affirms that ‘‘it bears the stamp of 
forgery on its face’’ (7heolog. Literaturzeitung, 1887, 7, 147-51). Hilgenfeld 
declares that it is obviously no forgery of Simonides’, and, though not tree from 
later reworking, comes to us from a remote past. Here is an unfortunate 
decisiveness of opposition. Harnack’s arguments, however, are sufficient to 
convince us that we cannot put any trust in the new fragment as the genuine 
ending of Hermas ; and Hilgenfeld’s are sufficiently striking to awake within 
us the hope that there may be something of value in the new text. That it does 
not give us the genuine text is certain ; that we may have in it something more 
than a forgery of Simonides seems possible. It is certainly premature to use 
it as a basis for the text of Hermas ; not only ‘‘ timendus est hic Danaus et dona 
ferens,’’ but when we look the gift horse in the face our fear increases. This is 
not such an ending as we should expect for Hermas ; it bears no affinity to the 
quotations in the fathers taken from these chapters, or to the versions ; its very 
extent does not stand in the same relation to that of the versions that that of the 
rest of the text does ; the linguistic and stylistic peculiarities of Hermas are not 
found in it. We sympathize with Harnack’s argument throughout, but does it 
avail to prove that these chapters were simply forged by Simonides? Even 
after we adjudge them non-genuine, the door may still be left open even for 
Hilgenfeld’s contention that Simonides has unearthed for us a later recension of 
Hermas ; and much more for the far more probable opinion that Simonides has 
made ,this text, but not by pure forgery—that, in a word, he had had access, 
indeed, to the genuine Greek ending of Hermas, but had dealt with it, in bring- 
ing it into print, precisely (only even more freely) as he dealt with the Leipzig 
codex in his transcript L*, We suspect this to be the truth. We do not doubt 
Simonides’ will or ability to forge an ending for Hermas outright. But, after 
all, this does not seem exactly the ending he would be likely to forge ; and our 
knowledge that he did have access to at least one Hermas Ms., and did deal just 
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so with it in his transcript L*, throws a slight probability in favor of that hy- 
pothesis here, especially since it falls in with the double set of phenomena—both 
those which prove that forgery has been at work here, and those which suggest 
that all may not be forgery, and that Simonides has not worked freely here. 
Meanwhile, what use should the textual critic make of such an ending? Cer- 
tainly, it cannot be made the basis of the text ; any one of the versions is incal- 
culably superior to it. Rather say that any use of it is precarious in the ex- 
treme, except where it may be tentatively adduced to support the readings of 
other witnesses with which it agrees. Better far print it in an appendix as con- 
taining a possible testimony which may come into use by and by. On the whole, 
then, it appears that Hilgenfeld’s new edition is an unfortunate undertaking, 
and it would have been best to leave the discussion to the pages of his Zezt- 
schrift, Nevertheless, whatever his hand touches is furthered, and students 
may proitably read his prolegomena and conveniently study the last chapters of 
Hermas in all known forms, in his text. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


THE NICENE AND Post-NICENE FATHERS. Vol. VII., ST. AUGUSTIN; 
HOMILIES ON THE GOSPEL OF JOHN ; HOMILIES ON THE FIRST EPISTLE OF 
JOHN ; SOLILOQUIES. New York: The Christian Literature Company, 1888. 


In rapid succession the volumes of this great library follow each other. Here 
we have another volume from the great Augustin. We are hastening to the 
last—to bid him adieu for awhile—and then pass to commune with Chrysostom. 

The Preface in Vol. VII. is by the general editor, Dr. Philip Schaff. The 
Homilies on the Gospel of John are translated by Rev. John Gibb, Professor 
in the Presbyterian Theological College at London, and Rev. James Innes, Pan- . 
bride. The Homilies on the First Epistle of John are translated by the Rev. H. 
Browne, M.A., Canon of Waltham, and tormerly Principal of the Chichester 
Diocesan College. They are revised and edited by Rev. Joseph H. Myers, D.D., 
Washington, D.C. The Soliloquies are translated by Rev. C. C. Starbuck, M.A., 
Andover, Mass. To each of these grand divisions there is a good index. The 
First division, containing Lectures or Tractates on the Gospel of John, extends 
over pages 7-452, and includes CXXIV. Tractates. The Second division extends 
over pages 459-529, and includes X. Homilies on the Epistle of John to the 
Parthians. The 72rd division extends over pages 537-60, and includes two 
books of Soliloquies, In the Preface to the Soliloquies we are told that the au- 
thor himself says they were written in his ¢hirty-third year—‘* Therefore im- 
mediately after his baptism, evidently in a rural retreat of Cassiacum in Upper 
Italy. It is, therefore, his earliest work. His new-found faith struggles to jus- 
tify itself through an intricate course of reasoning, in which he confuses hope- 
lessly the form of logic with the substance of truth. Though crude, his essen- 
tial characteristics appear distinctly. The vast services he was to render to the 
Church do not seem even to glimmer on his mind. But the greatness of his 
following life lies shut up in his pliancy to the will of God, here expressed, and 
in his conviction that the God whom Christ reveals is the one true God, In 
his Retractions he recalls a few things.”’ 

In the ten Homilies on the Epistle of John to the Parthians the subjects, briefly 
stated, are: Antichrists ; Cannot Sin; Charity ; Christ, the Atoner and Sanc- 
tifier ; Faith with Love ; Fear Prepares for Love ; Fellowship with God ; God 
is Light ; Free Will ; Holy Desire in Christian Life ; The Last Hour; Image of 
God ; Life Eternal ; Love to the Brethren, etc. 

At once it will be seen that the range is immense, and that the topics are 
varied and important. All these are treated in a way to interest any and every 
reader. The Christian Literature Company has, in this seventh (fifteenth) vol- 
ume, maintained its high standard of execution. We are increasingly impressed 
with the greatness and success of this undertaking. . R. B, WELCH, 
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STEPHEN BAR SUDAILI, THE SYRIAN MYSTIC, AND THE BOOK OF HIE- 
ROTHEOS. By A. L. FROTHINGHAM, JR. Leyden: E. J. Brill, 1886. 8vo, 
pp. 111. 


Albrecht Ritschl and Charles Hodge have at least one point of contact in their 
common desire to free Christian theology from bondage to the ever-changing 
current of philosophical thinking ; and as Ritschl’s certainly overstrained oppo- 
sition to metaphysic in theology seems to have arisen through a reaction against 
the pantheistic influences which dominated German theology of the last gener- 
ation, we may account it, at least in its origin, an effort to save Christianity from 
the most destructive of all its philosophical alliances. In its history of less than 
two millenniums, at least three streams of pantheizing influences have entered 
the Church with an energy of sufficient force to make themselves felt over the 
broadest areas and through centuries of time. First, there was the pantheizing 
Platonism of the Alexandrian fathers, on which the infant theology was fed in 
its cradle, and which was so wrought into its fibre that the Church has not yet 
eliminated all its influences. Then there was the more boldly pantheistic stream 
which entered about the opening of the sixth century in the pseudo-Dionysian 
writings, which, after having made themselves deeply felt in the East, finally, 
through the filter of John Scotus Erigena, tinged the thinking of the whole 
Western world. Lastly, there is the German pantheism of our own century, 
which, chiefly through the immense force of Schleiermacher’s teaching, has been 
made to affect the forms of expression and almost revolutionize the thought of 
a large part of the Protestant Church. None of these streams of influence 
wrought more powerfully than that which flows from the writings of the pseudo- 
Areopagite, and it is one of the curious facts of Church history that its sources 
have remained until to-day very little understood. The value of the present 
interesting study of Professor Frothingham’s is that it opens up to us much that 
has hitherto been imperfectly known about the ovigines of this great movement. 
The pseudo-Dionysius claims, along with St. Paul, ‘the illustrious master 
Hierotheos”’ as his teacher, and Professor Frothingham brings forward here a 
Syriac book entitled ‘‘ The Book of the Holy Hierotheos on the Hidden Mysteries 
of Tivinity,’’ which exists in a unique MS. preserved in the British Museum, 
and the affiliation of which with the pseudo-Dionysian writings is unassailable, 
and points to it as the very book to which they appeal. He proves the work to 
be the composition of the Syrian pantheist Stephen bar Sudh-aile, and probably 
to have been written originally in Syriac, although it professes (doubtless as 
part of the forger’s art) to be a translation from the Greek, The passages in 
the writings of the pseudo-Dionysius which profess to be quoted from it are not 
actually found in the recovered volume ; and this raises the question whether 
Stephen may not be more naturally supposed to have forged his book on the hints 
of the pseudo-Dionysius, rather than the latter to have imitated him. This 
question may be held in reserve until the full materials for an opinion are given 
to us in Professor Frothingham’s promised edition of the Book of Hierotheos. 
Meanwhile he warns the reader that he will prove his hypothesis that Stephen is 
the original writer, in the prolegomena to that book. In the present publica- 
tion, besides much that is interesting as to the life, teachings, and influence of 
Stephen in the Syrian Church, we are given the text and a translation of two 
controversial letters against his heresies by his two greatest contemporaries, 
Jacob of Serugh and Philoxenus of Mabbogh, which will well repay study for 
themselves, and which serve to prepare us for the fuller knowledge of his teach- 
ing which the publication of his book will bring us. 

BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN THE UNITED STATES; OR, THE AMERICAN IDEA OF 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY AND ITS PRACTICAL EFFECTS. By PHILIP SCHAFF, 
D.D., LL.D. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1888. 


Dr. Schaff has expanded his inaugural discourse into a volume of 171 pages, 
and has given to the public an able treatise on the relations of Church and State 
in the United States. His tribute to his eminent predecessor in the chair of 
Church History in Union Theological Seminary, Dr. Roswell D, Hitchcock, is 
so admirable that we quote from it the following sentences: ‘‘ Where and when 
shall we find a man of genius, learning, and eloquence so happily blended and 
consecrated to the service of religion ; a man ‘of equal brilliancy and power in 
the chair, in the pulpit, and on the platform ; a man who had the same curiosa 
felicitas verborum, the faculty of clear, crisp, terse, startling expression, of 
coining, without effort or art, sentences like so many pieces of refined gold ? 
He always spoke like a book, and could spare himself the trouble of writing 
books. His executive ability and success as President are embodied in these 
monumental buildings, which are, at the same time, his own monument for gen- 
erations to come.”’ 

The essay discusses with fairness and thoroughness the relations between 
Church and State as determined by the Federal Constitution and statutes, and 
by the constitutions and statutes of the several States of the Union. It also 
presents briefly the connection between the civil and ecclesiastical powers in the 
States of Europe. Dr. Schaff deserves the thanks of all interested in the subject 
for his admirable collection of related documents. He is an admirer of the 
American system, and one of the best sections of the essay is that in which he 
answers to the objections brought against it in view of the denominational divi- 
sions incident to voluntaryism. JOHN DEWITT. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE UNITED STATES FROM THE FIRST SETTLEMENT DOWN 
TO THE PRESENT TIME, By DANIEL DORCHESTER, D,D. New York: Phil- 
lips & Hunt ; Cincinnati : Cranston & Stowe, 1888. Royal octavo, pp. 795. - 


The first thing upon which our eyes rest as we open this large, heavy, showily 
bound volume is the excellent likeness of its author, The next thing is an in- 
serted slip of errata, The preface (p. 3) informs us that the author studied the 
subject ‘‘for over adozen years . . . for [his] persona! satisfaction, with no 
expectation of putting the results into printed pages.’’ How long he was occu- 
pied in the preparation of the volume for the press is not stated. This is, at 
least, the fourth volume the author has produced, Concessions of ‘* Liberal- 
ists’ to Orthodoxy (Boston, 1878), The Problem of Religious Progress (New 
York, 1881), Zhe Liguor Problem in all Ages (New York, 1884), being the other 
ttree known to us. These volumes attest the author's capacity for hard work. 

Confining our attention to the volume under review, we desire first of all to 
express our thanks for the mass of information he has presented us; and to 
approve of his general plan. He begins with the discovery of the country, and 
notes the religious enthusiasm of the early voyagers to our shores. The first to 
come were the Spaniards. Thus the Catholic Church preceded the Protestant ; 
but those portions which felt the influence of the former were in the far South 
and the last to come into the Union, while the Colonies which bore the brunt of 
the Revolutionary War were in the main Protestant, and they are the only por- 
tions whose religious history has any interest. Very few pages are therefore 
given to the Spanish settlements, and on p. 27 the history of Protestantism, which 
really is the history of Christianity in the United States, begins, and little space, 
very properly, is given to Roman Catholicism henceforth, 

It is rather remarkable that this volume should be the only one of its kind. 
The materials for a history of religion among us are abundant. Every denom- 
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ination of size has its own history. Our religious papers are numerous and full 
of historical matter. Our anniversaries have occasioned many local and denom- 
inational histories. We have biographies of our principal religious leaders. 
Several denominations have historical societies in whose archives transcripts of 
documents, pamphlets, books, and Mss. of every description are stored. We 
have, indeed, such books as Robert Baird’s Religion in America (New York, 
1856), Rupp-Weinbrenner’s History of all the Religious Denominations in the 
United States (second edition, Philadelphia, 1848), W. Sprague’s Azuna/s of the 
American Pulpit (New York, 1857, sgg.), Dr. Schaff's America (New York, 
1855), and the Evangelical Alliance Conference Reports upon the religious con- 
dition of our country. But until the appearance of the volume under review 
there was no book which presented in a readable and convenient form the facts 
of our Christian genesis and growth. Yet it remains as true now as it was in 
1884, when Dr. Schaff wrote, ‘* A general Church history of the United States, 
made from the sources, is a desideratum’’ (Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia, vol. 
iii., p. 2427). 

Dr. Dorchester is strong in statistics. He gives them to us by the page; and 
they are all pertinent and will be appreciated. The labor to compile them must 
have been immense. He is also an adept at making diagrams. His maps, three 
in number, were probably borrowed—at least the first one, facing p. 22, is 
marked ‘* Map IV. ;’’ and his third, facing p. 392, is marked ‘‘ Map VII.” 
Neither of his two charts is, probably, original, for the first. facing p. 256, is 
marked Chart II.,”” and the second, facing p. 674, is ‘“‘compiled . . . by 
Francis A. Walker.’’ There is no objection to borrowing, provided due credit 
is given. 

The maps and charts are colored. The former show the ‘* French, English, 
Dutch, Swedish, and Spanish Provinces,’’ ‘‘ Aboriginal America,’’ and the 
‘* Territorial growth ;”’ the latter the chronology of the *‘ Colonial Period, 1607- 
1776,"’ and ‘‘ Church Accommodations.’’ Four of the eleven diagrams relate to 
the relative growth of Romanism and Protestantism ; the rest to emigration, the 
growth of Sunday-schools and of cities, and to college statistics. All those thus 
spoken of are useful and deserve recognition. 

So much for what may be styled the external features of the book, those which 
catch the eye on glancing over it. When we come to give the volume a closer 
inspection we find that the book aims at a popular treatment of its theme, and 
can make no pretension to scholarly accuracy and finish. To tell the story of 
Christianity in the United States as it might be told and one day will be told 
would require more study and wider culture than this volume exhibits. We 
have neither the space, nor have we the knowledge, to go through the volume 
section by section and point out its shortcomings. But as we believe that the 
book will sell, and that new editions will be called for, we would in all kindness 
point out to the author how he can in our judgment greatly improve his book. 

First, he should revise his index, and, in general, give more attention to the 
spelling of names. Take, for instance, the name of the so-called founder of 
Presbyterianism in the United States—Francis Makemie. In the index, p. 789, 
he appears as Mackemie: on p. 39 as Makensie; p. 120 as Makemic ; p. 136 as 
Makemie. The famous Puritan divine, Thomas Shepard, is correctly called on 
pp. 130 and 176, but in the index, p. 793, and on p. 29 he is called Shepherd. 
John Bach McMaster, the author of the History of the People of the United 
States, from the Revolution to the Civil War, is called McMasters on p. 343, 
and his book, Popular History, in the index, p. 789. William E. Dodge is 
called a Rev. in the index, p. 785. Isaac August Dorner is called Dr. J. Dorner 
in the index, p. 785, and on p. 680. Amos Bronson Alcott appears in the index, 
p. 781, as Alcott, Mr, ——. Rev. W. L. McCalla is in the index, p. 789, Rev. 
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M. McCalla, D.D., and so, without D.D.—a title he never had, and would have 
fiercely declined—on p. 486. The correction of these errors will cost very little, 
as they are mostly misprints, which any author is liable to overlook on reading 
proof. 

Secondly, he should give more precise references, and results rather than pro- 
cesses. Personally, we dislike references which are not to primary sources, 
and do not favor quotations which cannot be verified. But in this volume there 
are many mere remarks by others, cf. pp. 13,14, 23, e¢ fassim, and lengthy 
quotations, cf. p. 63, far too many prefaced by some such phrase as “* another 
writer has said’’ (p. 765), ‘‘a writer . . . said '’ (p. 643), or by a name 
merely—e.g., ‘*‘ Protessor Huxley has said ’’ (p. 642). Such indefinite quotations 
awaken the suspicion that the author has taken them at second hand. 

Thirdly, he should consult more authorities, especially the recent ones. We 
cannot accept his account of the beginnings of Presbyterianism in this country 
as being up to the times ; yet Dr. C. A. Briggs’s American Presbyterianism ap- 
peared in 1885. We find no mention of Dr. C. W. Baird's History of the 
Huguenot Emigration to America (1885), Dr. E. T. Corwin's Manual of the 
Reformed Church in America (third edition, 1879), Dubbs’s Manual of the 
Reformed Church in the United States (1885), nor of any of the best-known 
authorities upon the history of the Lutheran Church in our country—e.g., Hadlle 
Reports (English translation, 1882)—nor of many others which might be named. 
The author disclaims writing ‘‘ the history of the various denominations,’’ but 
he does pretend to give ‘* the beginning of each, the organic changes, schisms, 
and reunions.”’ In the case of the Presbyterian Church he relies upon a quota- 
tion from Dr. Robert Baird's Re/igion in America to set forth the ‘* whole sub- 
ject ’’ of the Old School and New School schism. And here, we think, a quota- 
tion was justified. But his treatment of denominations and religious and phil- 
anthropic movements is insufficient, because he has not gone to the sources. 

Fourthly, we think some mention should have been made of such acknowledged 
leaders in spiritual things as Albert Barnes, Charles Hodge, Horace Bushnell 
(who is merely once quoted), Bishop De Schweinitz, Professor Dr. Walther, 
among the dead, and of such a prominent anti-spiritual leader as Robert G. 
Ingersoll. We expected to find some account of the foundation of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, since that of New Brunswick is given at some length (p. 
438). The statement on that page that Dr. John M. Mason was “‘ the first pro- 
fessor in the Union Theological Seminary’’ needs explanation, lest it should be 
erroneously supposed that he once taught in the institution in New York City 
now bearing that name. 

We trust the author will go once more over his book, correct its errors, scru- 
tinize every statement in the light of the latest and best researches, improve his 
index—why does he leave himself out of it ?—and then bring out a revised 
edition. SAMUEL M. JACKSON. 


The following works in the department of History demand brief notice : 


A Manual of Church History. By A. C. Jennings. Vol. II. (New York: 
Thomas Whittaker.) The first volume of this History was noticed in the last 
number of the REVIEW. The second volume is even more defective. I shall 
make a few extracts that will show how little the author understands his task. 
‘* The English Church of the future was to be a reformed body, but not, like the 
Lutheran and Calvinistic societies, a new creation’’ (p. 138). ‘* At the opposite 
pole of thought was a party which during the Marran troubles had imbibed the 
tenets of ultra-Protestantism. Its chief founders were men who had fled from 
the persecution to Geneva and Frankfort.. They accepted the narrow Cal- 
vinistic views of Predestination and Justification” (p. 138). ‘‘ Whitgift’s aim 
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was aided by the excesses of the Puritans, who in 1588 disgusted England 
by the foul aspersions on the episcopate, known as the Martin Marprelate 
tracts’’ (p. 139). ‘‘In the Roman Church the Jesuits maintain the cause of 
human freedom. In the Reformed, Arminius revolts from the gloomy logic of 
Calvinism”’ (p. 149). ‘* The fact that severe laws were passed against the Pietists 
and many principalities argues that their system was subversive of public order, 
if not of moral restraints’’ (p. 164). ‘* Laud was beheaded. His mismanagement 
brought imprisonment, expulsion, or ruin upon some seven thousand clergy, 
whose only offence was excess of loyalty to the throne and the Episcopal sys- 
tem’’ (p. 171). ‘* This date (1662) marks the ejection of some eighteen hundred 
non-conforming incumbents from the livings they had invaded. The legitimate 
possessors had suffered so much more severly in 1643-58 that those persons (who 
were often illiterate tradesmen and artisans) obtained little sympathy with the 
public’’ (p. 175). These statements are sufficient to. betray the lamentable igno- 
rance of the author, and his utter incompetence for such a task as writing a 
Manual of Church History.—— The Church and the Eastern Empire. By the 
Rev. Henry Fanshawe Tozer. (New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) This 
is an admirable history, well written, with philosophic insight, breadth of mind, 
and grasp of his subject. We recommend it as a concise and clear presentation 
of this difficult and interesting subject.——7he Theology and Theologians of 
Scotland, chiefly of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Second edition, 
revised by James Walker. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark ; New York: Scribner & 
Welford.) We are glad to see a second edition of this valuable book. There is 
nothing new in it except an additional chapter made up of an article from the 
Catholic Presbyterian, on Apostolical Succession, This shows that Presby- 
terians no less than Episcopalians hold to apostolic succession. The difference 
is in the channels of this succession, whether through presbyters, as Presbyterians 
believe, or through diocesan bishops, as the Episcopalians hold. It also brings 
out the well-known fact that the Scottish theologians and the Westminster sym- 
bols teach that *‘ there was always efficacious grace connected with the true re- 
ceiving of the sacraments. Regeneration might take place at baptism, In the 
Lord’s Supper there was a real giving of Christ’s body and blood in the bread 
and wine, as to all the irredeeming benefits, to the true recipients.’,—— 7he 
Jews ; or, Prediction and Fulfilment. By S. H. Kellogg. New edition, with an 
Appendix. (New York: A. D. F. Randolph& Co.) Thisis an interesting book, 
with a glow of enthusiasm in i* and a skilful grouping of facts relating to modern 
Judaism, butit is based on a vicious principle of prophetic interpretation. Those 
who seek exact and literal fulfilment of Old Testament Prophecy in historical 
events may find some few taking instances of this kind, but they are met with 
overwhelming proofs by Kuenen and others that the Old Testament predictions 
interpreted in this way not only have not been fulfilled, but never can be fulfilled, 
and so the whole system of Biblical Prophecy is discredited. On the other hand, 
the great vital and essential principles of Hebrew Prediction are ignored by Dr. 
Kellogg and his school. C. A. BRIGGS, 
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III—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


A Stupy OF RELIGION, ITS SOURCES AND CONTENTS. By JAMES MARTINEAU, 
D.D., LL.D., Late Principal of Manchester New College, London. 2 vols., 
pp. xviii., 416, and 410. New York: Macmillan & Co. 


In these two handsome volumes Dr. Martineau fulfills the promise made in 
his earlier work, Zyfes of Ethical Theory, to complete the consideration of the 
religious sentiment, for which the treatment of the ethical served as a psychologi- 
cal basis. It is a study of religion in its contents and essential nature. Religion 
is defined as the ‘‘ Belief in an ever-living God—that is, ina Divine Mind and 
Will ruling the universe and holding moral relations with mankind,’’ a belief 
that has its innermost seat in the constitution of human nature and that carries 
with it as a fruitful germ inseparable collateral truths and dependent varieties of 
thought. This is essentially the theistic question, Religion is belief in God 
and conscious relation to him, involving both thought and feeling, both reasoned 
conviction and intuitive emotional contact. In religion ‘‘ the apprehension of 
truth and the enthusiasm of devotion inseparably blend.”’ This standpoint of 
Dr. Martineau’s is more than noteworthy, since it is the goal of a life develop- 
ment from the dead and forced emotional level of Positivism to the mellow nat- 
uralness of free religious belief. Dr. Martineau was once a positivist with Mr. 
Mill, as Mr. Fiske was once in respect to belief in God an agnostic with Mr, 
Spencer. So the fine argument of the work has an additional and, so to speak, 
humanizing force, as what our Methodist brethren call an ‘* experience’’—the ex- 
perience of one of the acute intellects and ripe scholars of our generation—an 
experience told with an eloquence that is extraordinary and almost burdensome 
and with a form and literary quality unsurpassed, perhaps, in English philosophy. 
President Porter compares Dr. Martineau with Coleridge, but we cannot find 
Coleridge’s peculiar defects in these pages. This book reveals the logical in- 
stincts of Mill bursting with the spiritual potencies of Schleiermacher. 

The work has three parts or books: first, a preliminary discussion of the 
problem of knowledge ; second, the grounding of theism ; and third, the exami- 
nation of opposing theories—viz., Pantheism and Determinism. Under the first 
head Dr. Martineau is an intuitionist, but a redational intuitionist. ‘‘ All 
knowledge consists"in distinguishing, defining; . . . it isto this fact that 
Dr. Bain applies the name ‘ the law of relativity’’’ (I., p. 123). This is an un- 
expected concession to relativity, and needlessly weakens the case for the ‘‘ par- 
allelism’’ which he afterward assumes. The defects of relativity are concisely 
stated by M. Rabier.* It is not true, as Dr, Martineau says, that the relational 
antithesis of subject-object carries with it that of object-object. In the prim- 
itive sense-report there is often a representative element which adds to the ¢hat 
of pure sensation the what of actual knowledge. If there be any reason for as- 
suming intuition at all, it holds equally for single data of knowledge, and the 
higher conquests of intuition are thus enriched by cognitions in addition to judg- 
ments of relation. 

As to the parallelism of thought and reality—the assumption of the absolute 
validity of knowledge through its whole range—Dr. Martineau’s position is 
strong and powerfully stated (I., pp. 124-35). Following Pfleiderer and Zeller 
in their criticism of Kant, we may ask what does the formalist gain by his for- 
malism and what does the dualist lose? Absolutely nothing. He still postulates 





* Psychologie, vol. i., of Lecons de Philosophie, 24 ed., ch. 7. 
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parallel reality through the whole gamut-of forms. To deny this reality is to 
deny the possibility of knowledge, and the formalist is as badly off as the rest of us. 
‘*If,’”’ says Dr. Martineau, ‘* to verify the affirmative, I should have to ‘ jump off 
my own shadow,’ to zzva/idate it would demand the very same Mephistophelian 
agility.’’ This doctrine of knowledge gives the same truthfulness to our higher 
intuitions as to sense-perceptions themselves. ‘‘In the act of Perception we 
are immediately introduced to an other than ourselves, that gives us what we 
feel; in the act of Conscience, we are immediately introduced to a Higher than 
ourselves, that gives us what we feel; the externality in the one case, the au- 
thority in the other, the causality in both, are known upon exactly the same 
terms and carry the same guarantee of their validity’’ (Il., p. 28). 

Upon these two facts, perception and conscience, Dr. Martineau rests the the- 
istic proof. We find God through cause in the fortune physique, and we find 
God through duty in the fortune morale. Causation has its type and origin in 
the free act of percipience. In this derivation of the idea of causation, Dr. 
Martineau is in the mid-current of contemporary psychology from Sacrétan to 
Bain. The will is most emphatically the phenomenon of present interest in psy- 
chology. But in restricting true causality to a ‘* selective act,’’ which must be 
superposed upon a “‘ realizing act’’ (I., p. 211), he introduces necessary finality 
and overthrows the Aristotelian division of causes. If no cause is a cause unless 
it be a final cause, the whole doctrine of second causes in nature must be thrown 
over (II., pp. 181, etc.), the scientific conception of material causation as uncon- 
scious efficiency is either worthless or is to be interpreted in terms of immanent 
teleology (so the author), and the world is to be construed only as the theatre of 
intention, It is just here that issue would be taken with Dr. Martineau if it had 
not already been taken with Trendelenberg. The fundamental quality of con- 
scious causation is efficiency—** the realizing act’’—and not intention—‘‘ the 
selective act.’’ This is seen in the beginnings of child activity, in animals, and 
in all mechanical nature. We cannot find here with Dr, Martineau a refutation 
of the unconscious finality of Schopenhauer and Hartmann (see I., pp. 265-70). 

Not only does this doubtful restriction of the notion of causation serve to refute 
the unconscious, but it is just as powerful against Pantheism (Bk. III., ch. 1) 
and Determinism (Bk. III., ch. 2). If the only cause is a selective final cause, I 
know two such causes, myself and God ; the first given in conscious intentional 
efficiency, the second in the end-tendencies and arrangements of nature. I am 
as autonomous a cause as God. Iam distinct from him in personality, though 
I commune with him in spirit, as I am distinct from the mechanical manifesta- 
tion of his will in nature, though I am in constant contact with it in fact. I am 
a personal creation of his will, as nature is a mechanical creation of his will, and 
beyond both is the transcendent ‘* unpledged remainder’ of his infinite fulness. 
But the pantheist, being a determinist, simply denies the postulate of necessary 
conscious finality upon which this is based, and personality and freedom are at 
once lost to the Absolute. And even admitting the postulate, it seems to aggra- 
vate the difficulty of deriving finite causes, themselves autonomous, trom an auton- 
omous first cause. After Lotze’s subtle effort to ‘‘develop’’ finite minds, Dr. 
Martineau seems troubled with some paucity of materials. 

The personality of the first cause is more definitively based upon the fact of pref- 
erential action (II., p. 192), and carries with it infinity. If the first cause is not 
personal, it cannot be infinite, for the absence of personality is the absence of 
the power of preferential choice. But this argument loses its force by the ad- 
mission of Kant’s criticism that the cosmos as finite effect does not require an 
infinite cause (I., 332, etc.). And further it is pertinent to ask how the infinitely 
wise and good could have the alternative courses of action which real prefer- 
ence implies. 
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This argument from cause is supplemented by the argument from conscience 
supplied by the former treatise. It is the traditional moral argument put in in- 
teresting lights. It clothes the almighty Cause of all things with moral attributes 
and identifies it with the God of our spiritual intuition. Three attributes of 
God as perfection are thus derived: ‘‘ Benevolence toward sentient beings,” 
‘‘ Justice toward moral beings,”’ ‘‘and Amzty toward like (congenial) minds,’’ An 
appeal is here made to the government of the world, as in the doctrine of God as 
free cause an appeal is made to final cause in nature. The difficult problems 
of sin and suffering are treated, perhaps as satisfactorily as they can be, though 
this portion of the work would not convince Miss Cobbe. It is very hard in dis- 
cussing such questions not to sympathize with Dr. Hedge, who would reverse 
the terms of the problem, and instead of proving the fact of God from the benev- 
olence of nature, prove the benevolence of nature from the fact of God. But in 
either case Dr. Martineau’s theodicy removes many of the difficulties to an 
optimistic view of our earthly relations. J. MaRK BALDWIN, 


FIVE DISCOURSES ON FUTURE PUNISHMENT. Preached in Grace Church, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., by the Rector, the Rev. CAMERON MANN. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker [1888]. 12mo, pp. 138., 


The theory of future punishment which Mr. Mann endeavors to commend in 
his five vigorously written sermons, is that which is most strongly argued, per- 
haps, by Mr. Edward White in his ‘‘ Life in Christ,’’ and which is commonly 
known as ‘‘ Conditional Immortality,’’ but which Mr. Mann calls ‘‘ the theory of 
final destruction.’’ He makes no claim to originality, but only endeavors to set 
forth his theory in a simpler way than it has heretofore been presented, and to 
bring forward the chief objections to the other theories, which he enumerates 
as those of final restoration, of eternal probation, and of everlasting misery. He 
is especially vigorous in his opposition to the last of these, speaking of it as ‘‘a 
dreadful doctrine’’ (p. 94), which ‘‘ contradicts the very idea of God’’ (p. 108), 
and is so ‘‘ incredible’ as to be ‘‘ utterly absurd and unchristian,’’ and to involve. 
a ‘‘contradiction in terms’’ (p. 109). There is an appearance of some heat 
here, and there are other subjects in speaking of which Mr. Mann seems to 
have allowed passion somewhat tocolor his phraseology. Forexample, although 
he knows how to boast of the fine tolerance of ‘‘ the Church’’ as over against 
‘** the sects’’ (not a very tolerant mode of expression, by the way), there is one 
form of faith for which he cannot feel any toleration. To him Calvinism is sim- 
ply ‘‘ horrible beyond credence,’’ ‘‘ irrational and cruel ;’’ ‘‘-some good men’”’ 
‘* at a certain period "" may have adhered to it, indeed, but it is none the less a 
‘* gospel of the devil ’’ (p. 68). He even permits himself to say—with what bal- 
ance of judgment, candor, or even historical knowledge the least instructed 
reader of Froude or Bancroft is likely to know—‘‘ Wherever Calvinism has flour- 
ished it has sown broadcast the seeds of a fierce and contemptuous infidelity. 
. . . The teachings of election and reprobation . . . have made bigots and hypo- 
crites, cowards and infidels, but never brought one soul to the love of Christ, and 
never entered into an honest, humble heart except to dim its sunshine and freeze 
the streams of its joy’’ (p. 68). The odd thing is, that this tolerant and unbigoted 
railer against the faith of Christendom from Augustine down, professes to be 
bound by the creeds of the Church. He speaks of his preaching as unfettered, 
indeed, by the opinions of her children, but as swervelessly loyal to her authori- 
tative creeds (p. 19). He admits that he is bound by the XXXIX Articles (p. 
77). But that these articles are purely Calvinistic no historian will doubt ; though 
it is undoubtedly true that predestination may be read out of the seventeenth 
article by the same process by which Mr. Mann rids his conscience of the ‘‘ ever- 
lasting damnation”’ of the liturgy (p. 114) or of the condemnation of the ‘‘ Rom- 
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ish doctrine concerning purgatory’’ (p. 77). But do such dealings with plain 
written documents commend their author to men as a safe guide for the interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures in the most serious matters of life and destiny ? 

One general line of thought which books of this class always rouse within us 
is, perhaps, worth mentioning here. What is the effect on ourdoctrine of future 
punishment of our theories of the nature of punishment in general ? Mr. Mann 
adopts the theory that there is no punishment except what comes through the 
natural consequences of sin, in its boldest form: ‘‘ the penalty of wilful sin is 
inevitable, being its natural outgrowth and fruitage’’ (p. 85). He thinks that 
God never inflicts pain otherwise than through ‘‘ the nature of things,’’ and that 
it would imply an unworthy conception of God to conceive of Him as punishing 
‘‘ by blows applied from the outside, with no object except to inflict pain’’ (p. 
g2). We do not pause now to inquire after the atrophied sense of justice which 
can speak of blows given in punishment for sin, as ‘‘ applied with no object ex- 
cept to inflict pain,’ and which thinks that they would “‘ bring in an element of 
personal vindictiveness’’ and ‘‘ arbitrary vengeance” (p. 91). Nor do we now 
raise the difficulties involved in the consequent position which our author very 
frankly takes (p. 23), that we must, then, think of the future as simply a prolon- 
gation of the present life ; by which we are scarcely left room to speak of it as a 
state of rewards and punishments. What we now ask is, What is the effect of 
this theory of punishment on our conception of the nature of hell? According 
to this view, hell becomes a place of self-torment rather than of divinely inflicted 
punishment ; a place of continuously increasing sinfulness and festering corrup- 
tion rather than of divinely limited evil ; a place where every man is tormented 
more and more as eternity runs on, with the accumulating miseries due to his ever- 
accumulating sins, where the punishment of each one is necessarily with ‘‘ many 
stripes,’’ rather than a place where God justly assigns his stripes to each, accord- 
ing to the deeds done through the body, to some many, to some few ; a place, in 
fine, where God has left men to torture themselves, through the natural working 
of the natural laws appointed by Himself to govern the nature which He made, 
throughout ages of ever-increasing sin and woe, rather than where He Himself 
punishes men, as a father punishes his child, with ‘* blows inflicted from with- 
out’ and graduated to their guilt. We are not now asking which view of the 
nature of punishment, or even of the nature of hell, isthe correctone. But we do 
ask what superior advantages toward relieving our horror, when we think of the 
condition of the lost, are possessed by the theory which makes it a place of 
‘‘ eternal sin,’’ in the sense of ‘‘ sinning,’’ over that which makes it a place of 
** eternal sin’’ in the sense of ‘* guilt’’—which conceives it as a place of eter- 
nally increasing corruption rather than a place of eternal but justly regulated in- 
fliction of punishment—especially should this “* eternal’’ turn out to mean “ ever- 
lasting’ ? It is at least possible that the restlessness of many minds before the 
doctrine of everlasting punishment has its roots in the conception of hell asa 
corrupting sore in the universe rather than God's prison-house for justly pun- 
ished men. And it is at least worth while to try the effect on current thought 
of laying more stress on the guilt of sin and on the infliction of penalty in the 
future, rather than on the self-propagating power of evil and on the effects of 
an eternal freedom of restraint upon evil men, when removed from all good in- 
fluences and allowed to interact upon one another for all evil. 

BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


We notice also the following works in this department : 


The Religious Aspect of Evolution (the Bedell Lectures for 1887). By James 
McCosh, D.D., LL.D., Litt. D. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1888.) Pp. xii. 109, 8vo. Dr. McCosh has deserved well of our generation, for 
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which he has been the defender, through many strifes, of all that we hold true 
in philosophy and of much that we hold precious in faith. . Nothing that comes 
from him can come without a welcome or can be received without gain. Always 
in the forefront of the battle in defence of fundamental truth, he appears here 
once more to defend and commend the Christian doctrine of God. Heartily 
accepting the evolutionary hypothesis as true science, he has written this little 
book to show, for the benefit of his co-believers in that doctrine, and for the relief 
of the many who are prejudiced against it, that it is thoroughly consistent with 
Christian theism. In this he has been entirely successful ; the position that he 
has taken up, which looks upon evolution as a proved fact, yet not as a sufficient 
account of the phenomena of the organic world, but only as opening to us the 
method through which the true force or cause works, is not only consistent with 
but even presuppositive of theism. The present reviewer cannot, however, 
accord with his revered preceptor in adopting language (p. 39 sg.) which speaks 
of the fact of evolution as ‘* completely made out,”’ *‘ proved,’’ ‘‘ demonstrated " 
(although not ‘* mathematically,” p. 45), but must still take his seat alongside 
of those who look upon it as a more or less probable or more or less improb- 
able conjecture of scientific workers as to the method of creation, which is at 
present on its probation, and which has not yet been shown to be able to account 
for the facts, much less to be the true theory to assume in order to account for 
them. Professor Flint’s remarks on the difference in kind between the induc- 
tive process applicable to the discovery of the law of gravitatfon and the induc- 
tive process applicable to cases like the present (in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
xxili. 266 a) may be profitably read in this connection.—— Faith and Conduct : 
An Essay on Verifiable Religion, (London: Macmillan & Co., 1887.) Pp. xiv. 
387, 8vo. An excellent specimen of the apologetic which is to be expected from 
‘*the modern man,’’ if by ‘‘the modern man’’ we mean one who has allowed 
himself to drift on the sea of recent speculation. As an indication that even 
such an one must by searching find out God, the book is a valuable one. The 
author is a philosophical sceptic of the school of Kant, and only saves himself 
from the gulf of nescience by the Kantian expedient of grasping at the necessi- 
ties of practical life. He adopts Kant’s criticisms of the theistic proofs and 
Mansel's criticism of our idea of God. He is an enthusiastic evolutionist of the 
Murphy type, and accepts Mr, Wallace’s teaching that matter ‘‘ is a mere form 
of force’ (p. 84). In general conception of the essence of religion he is a fol- 
lower of Schleiermacher. Yet he shows that even from such a standpoint we 
must work our way to areal religion, based on the facts of conduct as its ground, 
and built up in three stories, the first consisting of the religion of experience, 
the second of the religion of faith, and the third of the religion of authority. 
The first includes a reasoned conviction of the freedom and responsibility of 
man, and that God is, and is great, wise, and righteous. The second, derived 
from religious feeling, gives us providence, grace, and prayer. Of the third, he 
contents himself here with showing that it is consonant with his general posi- 
tion, while postponing discussion of it to a subsequent volume.—— Zhe Inspired 
Word ; a series of papers and addresses delivered at the Bible-Inspiration Con- 
ference, Philadelphia, 1887. Edited by Arthur T. Pierson. (New York: A. D, 
F. Randolph & Co. [1888] ). Pp. viii. 359, 8vo. In this handsome volume per- 
manent record has been given to the eighteen addresses delivered at the Confer- 
ence on the inspiration of the Scriptures, which was held at Philadelphia No- 
vember 15th-2oth, 1887. They are naturally of somewhat unequal importance, 
and we find that we have marked just halt of them (which half it will, perhaps, 
be more interesting not to state) as possessing claims to be considered contribu- 
tions to the subjects with which they deal, It is gratifying to observe the sound 
ring which all these papers give forth on the fact of verbal inspiration. The 
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remarks on its mode, on the other hand, are’ often very crude, and range all the 
way from bold avowals of belief in mechanical dictation to confusing illustrations 
which would, if pressed to their legitimate implications, void their author’s 
assertions of the inspiration of the words. The true view of an immanent, 
special superintendence of the Spirit, such as secures that the writers, in the exer- 
cise of their human faculties, shall produce an infallible record, is happily the 
prevailing opinion, although it is not always clearly realized.— Zhe Fire of 
God's Anger ; or, Light from the Old Testament upon the New Testament 
Teaching Concerning Future Punishment. By L. C. Baker, author of * Mys- 
tery of Creation and of Man,” etc. (Philadelphia: Office of Words of Recon- 
ciliation, 1887.) Pp. x. 282, 8vo. The special object of this volume ts to bring 
Scriptural evidence to the support of Mr. Baker's peculiar eschatological teach- 
ing ; and more especially, by tracing the Bible doctrines of retribution and re- 
demption first through the Old Testament and only thence into the New Testa- 
ment, to secure that the deliverances of the latter shall be read by us in their 
true historical sense, and as they appear against their proper background of Old 
Testament teaching, of which they are the continuation and crown. As in all 
of Mr. Baker’s writings, much that he says is happily conceived and very accept- 
able. In particular, the inductions at which he arrives from his study of Scrip- 
ture, ‘‘ That God’s retributions for sin are fixed and inevitable, but that death, 
sin’s wages, cannot snatch His creatures out of His hands, nor defeat His pur- 
poses’’ (p. 231), will readily be received by all Christian men. Equally true are 
the two great principles on which he rests his argument : that the death-state is 
essentially penal, the very penalty threatened by God for sin ; and that resurrec- 
tion, as so far a reversal of this penalty, is essentially a benefit, and results from 
Christ’s work of redemption. But when he infers from these inductions and 
principles that the resurrection of the wicked is therefore a gracious restoration 
of corruptible human life and manhood to them in order to afford them another 
opportunity to win salvation, he has flown out of sight of his premises, beyond 
the tether of reason, and flat in the face of Scripture. The result is that the 
adoption of his hypothesis forces on him, at every step, some new exegesis of the 
scriptural passages that bear on the subject ; and the present volume thus be- 
comes a body of revised interpretations in the interests of the new theory. Re- 
vised interpretation for one point, however, usually ends by affecting others, 
Thus the upshot is inevitable that we shall have also a revised theology. ‘* The 
whole doctrine of atonement and forgiveness of sins,”’ we are told (p. 249), ‘‘ needs 
to be re-examined.’’ Already the pressure of Matt. x. 28 (p. 101) has given us a 
new anthropology. And the very roots of the theory are set in an insufficient 
view of sin, which believes that every claim of God’s righteousness can be satis- 
fied by a temporal punishment (pp. 136, 250, 258). The professed object of 
this new eschatology is to save God’s character (p. iv.) ; but it is hard to see any 
advantage it offers as an apologetic, when it teaches that the ‘* renewed life’ 
given to the reanimated wicked ** is burdened with the evil heritage of the former 
life’’ (p. 168), and that each rises lower and lower down in the scale of man- 
hood according as the blight of sin has withered and degraded his life here (pp. 
144, 146) ; so that the secrets of all hearts here will be made manifest there ** in 
the form, the grade, the potencies of the renewed manhood ” (p. 167). If this 
renewed life, with its new opportunity, rests thus hard on the sin of this life, and 
may itselt result in the ‘‘second death,’’ from which there is no resurrection 
(pp. 147, 169, 201), or in endless existence on the outer circles of life, far removed 
from the presence of the Lord, in perpetual banishment and eternal experience 
of the suffering of loss and the shame of degradation (p. 132), but never in the 
dignity and glory of the Church of the first-born (pp. 131, 241), we are at a loss 
to see either (1) how it can be said that this reanimation does not reach the 
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wicked until their death-sentence has been exhausted (p. 258) and judgment for 
their sins has been satisfied (p. 250), along with ‘* every claim of God's right- 
eousness”’ (p, 136); or (2) what theodicy can arise from this view which is not 
equally valid for the eschatology of our creeds. —-7he Law and Limitation of 
Our Lord's Miracles : asemi-centennial discourse. By Daniel Dana Buck, D.D. 
(New York : Phillips & Hunt, [1887]). Pp. 76, 32mo. The author’s proposition 
is that the ‘‘ could not’’ which unbelief imposed on Christ’s miracle-working 
(Mark vi. 5) was not a physical but a moral hindrance—the ‘‘ could not”’ of 
unsuitableness, the impossibility of impropriety. As God, Christ could have 
worked miracles everywhere and without preliminary application; but this 
would have done violence to the proprieties of his manhood, which he bound 
Himself, by incarnation, always to respect. ‘’ Without application to Christ,” 
therefore, ‘the proprieties of miracles could not be secured,”’ nor could their 
chief end—of pointing to Him as their source—be obtained. The author attempts 
to apply this result as the rationale of the requirement of faith for salvation ; 
somewhat illogically, and with the effect, by laying stress on the necessity of 
application on the sinner’s part before the blessing is given (pp. 32. 42, 62, etc.), 
of yielding not a Wesleyan or Arminian anthropology, but a distinctively semi- 
Pelagian one. B. B. WARFIELD. 





IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


HYMNS OF THE FAITH, with Psalms, for the Use of Congregations. Edited by 
GEORGE HARRIS, D.D., and WILLIAM JEWETT TUCKER, D.D., Professors in 
Andover Theological Seminary, and EDWARD K. GLEZEN, A.M., of Provi- 
dence, R. I. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


According to the Introduction, ‘‘ another hymn and tune book is justified and 
even demanded by the rapid development of Church music in recent years, and 
by an accompanying improvement in the choice and use of hymns," This in 
the outset may be seriously questioned. It means that the modern English 
Church music should be more largely introduced to our American churches, 
But recent books have been making our people acquainted with that excellent 
music in judicious proportions, or quite as fast as they are prepared to learn it. 
In this book there is more of that music, in our judgment, than our people are 
ready to receive. In the index of the authors of tunes Dykes appears 53 times, 
Barnby 31, Sullivan 17, and Monk 17. Until our American churches are 
willing to rehearse such music, as they do in London, they cannot and will not 
accept it in such proportions. No one who has the right to speak on the subject 
will deny that much of this English music is good, but its close harmonies are 
beyond the average education of our churches, For the most part care and taste 
are shown in this book in the adaptation of hymns to tunes. We think, how- 
ever, the people will not easily forgive the setting of Cowper’s ** There is a foun- 
tain filled with blood’’ to an unfamiliar tune—St. Bernard. If instead of the 
sixth and seventh verses, which are not wanted, the old tune had been printed 
at the bottom of the page, as is well done in the case of the 129th Hymn, 
there would have been less ground of complaint. The book is not 4 large one. 
There are 629 Hymns and 27 Chants, the whole being preluded by 56 ** Selec- 
tions from the Psalms for chanting or responsive reading.’’ ‘* The order of 
topical arrangement is determined by the Apostles’ Creed, which has suggested 
the title of the book, and has also determined the proportion of its various 
parts.’” The metronome time placed at the beginning of each tune may prove 
serviceable in securing the proper ¢empo—at least it is a commendable effort 
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to remedy the common tendency to dragging. In the selection of the hymns 
the scholarly spirit is conspicuous. There are too many translations in which 
more of the original is Jost than the scholar is apt to see. ‘‘ The Dies Irz’’ 
occupies two pages, with seventeen verses, and another hymn, No. 629, has 
seventeen verses. Are these seriously selected ‘‘ for the use of congrega- 
tions’? The revered name of George Herbert cannot justify the introduction 
of such a hymn as No, 18: 


‘* Let all the world in every corner sing 

My God and King ! 

The Church with psalms must shout ; 

No door can keep them out ; 

But above all the heart 

Must bear the longest part. 

Let all the world in every corner sing 
My God and King !" 


The honored name of John Keble will not carry lines like these from the 13th 
Hymn: 
‘* Lord, the water-floods have lifted, 

Ocean floods have lift their roar : 

Now they pause where they have drifted, 

Now they burst upon the shore. 

Alleluia ! 
For the ocean’s sounding store.”’ 


With the repertoire of the Church numbering 30,000 hymns, the selection of six 

or eight hundred by any editors is a serious difficulty, They should aim to give 

us not what they themselves prefer, but rather what the people love and want. 
THOMAS S, HASTINGS. 


SONGS OF WORSHIP FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL, Edited by WALDO S. PRATT. 
New York: The Century Company. 


This handsome volume is very creditable to the enterprise of the Century Com- 
pany and to the musical scholarship and taste of Professor Pratt. It is a great 
thing to be able to say of a collection of Sunday-school music that there is no 
nonsense init, More than that can be said of this book, The hymns are quite 
unobjectionable, and as to the music, the only question is whether it be not too 
good. In some cases we note that the interest of the music depends entirely 
upon the harmony. Butin most Sunday-schools only the melodies are sung, and 
therefore the music of the English school is not adapted to their wants. Bright 
melodies rather than close harmonies are required in our latitude. Yet this 
book is an excellent one, and a valuable contribution to the cause of higher 
musical education. THOMAS S, HASTINGS. 


NATIONAL PERILS AND OPPORTUNITIES. THE DISCUSSIONS OF THE GENERAL 
CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE HELD IN WASHINGTON, D. C., DECEMBER 7th-gth, 
1887. Under the auspices and direction of the Evangelical Alliance for the 
United States. New York: The Baker & Taylor Co., 1887. 


This is a book of 430 pages, with a full index of topics and speakers and 
authors quoted. The book is not only important and timely, but is exceedingly 
interesting and practical. It is doubly significant, because of the delegates com- 
posing the Conference which was so large in numbers, so representative in char- 
acter, and because of the range and character of the topics discussed. 

In response to the call, some twelve or fifteen hundred delegates assembled for 
conference at Washington, D, C., December 7th, 1887, They were largely the 
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chosen representatives of the various colleges, theological seminaries, local 
churches, and ecclesiastical bodies throughout the land—laymen and clergy— 
many of the foremost teachers and preachers and workers in America. 

The topics discussed were among the most pressing and practical, referring 
to perils, opportunities, co-operation, and responsibilities in this new Republic 
already great and rapidly growing—viz. : The City as a Peril; Immigration ; 
The Misuse of Wealth ; Estrangement from the Church ; Ultramontanism ; The 
Saloon; Perils to the Family; The Social Vice; Illiteracy; Relation of the 
Church to the Capital and Labor Question ; The Christian Resources of our 
Country ; Necessity of Co-operation in Christian Work ; Methods of Co-opera- 
tion in Christian Work ; Co-operation in Small ,Cities ; Co-operation in Large 
Cities ; Individual Responsibility Growing out of Perils and Opportunities. 

Papers carefully prepared were read upon these subjects. These were then 
thoroughly discussed and considered by the delegates. Facts, statistics, indi- 
vidual experiences, large observation, advice, warning, encouragement—all 
were freely contributed to the interest of the occasion, often accompanied with 
marked ability and interfused with glowing eloquence, 

By quotations (which we had starred for use) it were easy to expand this notice 
to many pages of the REVIEw—and the temptation is strong—but even that 
would fail to do justice to this book. It can be appreciated only by being read. 
The book is issued in good form and style and at a moderate price, so as to put 
it within the easy reach of the great public. It should be read by all—read and 
inwardly digested—and made serviceable by our people in avoiding our great 
perils ; in improving our great opportunities ; in securing the greater co-opera- 
tion ot the good and the true and the brave; and in impressing all with the indi- 
vidual responsibility growing out of our perils and opportunities. The Evangel- 
ical Alliance is doing a great service in the world. May its work be multiplied 
and prospered of Heaven ! R. B. WELCH. 


JAMES ROBERTSON, OF NEWINGTON. A Memorial of his Life and Work, with a 
Preface by the late Rev. John Ker, D.D. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 


This is a charming record of a charming life. It does one good spiritually to 
read of such a minister, so humble, so lovely, so energetic, so consecrated, so 
Christly. We have no other knowledge of the man than the volume before us 
has given. He does not seem to have been great as a scholar or great as a 
preacher, as greatness is ordinarily estimated. But he was full of thoughtful 
devotion to his work, both as a preacher and as a pastor. His whole heart was 
in his work, and his was truly a large and a noble heart. He had singular skill 
and tact in ‘‘ winning souls,’’ and his power over children, both in the pulpit 
and out of it, is something which, unfortunately, is very rare. As we have read 
of Mr. Robertson’s untiring activity in his parochial work and of his great spir- 
itual power, we have felt by turns rebuked and refreshed, and have wished that 
all our young ministers and students of theology would read this biography. 

THOMAS S, HASTINGS, 


The following works in this department may be briefly noticed : 

My Sermon-Notes. A Selection from Outlines of Discourses Delivered at 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle. By C, H. Spurgeon, From Romans to Revela- 
tion. (Carter & Bros.) This volume completes the series of skeleton-discourses 
which the celebrated preacher has been issuing for a year or two past. Like its 
predecessors, it contains a full outline of each sermon, with the addition of some 
illustrative incidents or quotations or remarks. It may be doubted whether such 
volumes do not do as much harm as good, or even more. Mr. Spurgeon says it 
is no design of his to help men to deliver a message that is not their own, yet 
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this is just the use that will be made of his sermon-notes. And this, notwith- 
standing his insisting, as he rightly does, that the successful minister must 
preach not only what he has thought over and prepared, but what he has himself 
experienced. ‘* The best education for the Christian ministry is a deep experi- 
ence of Divine truth in the heart and life.’’——-Some Aspects of the Blessed Life. 
By Mark Guy Pearse. (Phillips & Hunt.) This is a series of practical remarks 
upon the theme stated in the first two verses of the first Psalm. They are fer- 
vent and wholesome, yet not marked by any such depth of thought or force of 
diction as to justify putting them in print. The author indicates his degree of 
acquaintance with the Word by referring to the phrase in Rom. xii. 1, ‘* which 
is your reasonable service,’’ as if it meant a service that stands to reason, the in- 
correctness of which is shown by a glance at the original——_New Sczence of 
Elocution. The Elements and Principles of Vocal Expression in Lessons, with 
Exercises and Selections. ({bid.) This is the revised edition of a work issued 
some years ago. It is prefaced by a list of recommendations from various pro- 
fessors and presidents ; notwithstanding which, only a qualified approval can 
be given. So far as the proper method of respiration and of vocal articulation 
are concerned the book is good, and in the hands of a patient and intelligent 
teacher would prove very useful. But the volume attempts far more, giving 
minute directions as to gesture, tone, and emphasis which, if carried out, would 
issue in nothing but a stiff artificial delivery that would ruin the effect of any 
composition. Eloquence cannot be taught, while almost any young man can be 
trained to an articulation that will be easy to himself and distinctly heard by all 
whom he addresses.——Five-Minute Sermons to Children. By the Rev. Will- 
iam Armstrong, of Genesee Conference. (Jéid.) These purport all to have 
been actually delivered, and the author thinks that they ‘‘ did a great deal of 
good.’’ Weare not satisfied with the plan, and think that it is a bad thing to 
accustom children to consider such short talks as sermons. One who knows 
how to handle the matter can easily hold the attention of children for twenty-five 
or thirty minutes, and in that time can fix important truth in their minds and 
memories. Those who are of a different opinion will find in this volume good 
specimens of what is required for a miniature discourse.——Parliameniary 
Practice, By the Rev. T. B. Neely, D.D. (/éid.) This is a little manual pro- 
fessedly based on the works of Jefferson, Cushing, and other authorities. Its 
small size and price renders it accessible to every member of a deliberative body, 
and no such member should be without it or its equivalent in some other shape. 
It is not only the presiding officer of an assembly, but all who think of taking 
the floor, that should be familiar with the customary modes of procedure.—— 
The People's Bible. Discourses upon Holy Scripture. By Joseph Parker, 
D.D. Vol. VII., 1 Samuel xviii.-1 Kings xiii. (New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls.) The previous volumes of this work having heretofore been noticed 
in this REVIEW, it is the less needful to make extended comment upon 
this, the latest issue. It possesses the characteristics of those that went before. 
It is a series of discourses upon striking portions of Scripture within the limits 
mentioned in the title. These are vivid and earnest, and often contain much 
thought strikingly expressed. More may be said of the detailed comments upon 
particular passages, grouped together under the quaint (and to us unintelligible) 
title Handfuls of Purpose. These contain the results of critical observation 
gathered from varied sources, interspersed with shrewd observations, and are 
often quite suggestive. Each discourse has prefixed to it the usual soliloquy or 
rhapsody, miscalled a ‘‘ Prayer.’’ The omission of these would greatly improve 
the volume. A prayer to be worth printing at all should be of the best class in 
thought, expression, arrangement, and feeling. But these are of the worst class, 
and must mislead many of the younger clergy, who may be biassed by Dr. 
Parker’s reputation. TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, 
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V.—PHILOSOPHY. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF PHILOSOPHY. By J. H. W. STUCKENBERG, 
D.D. Pp. vii., 419. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1888. 


This volume of Dr. Stuckenberg’s, who is already known as the author of a 
life of Kant, occupies a unique place in philosophical literature. ‘‘It is not an 
encyclopedia,’ the author says im his preface, ‘* nor is it intended as an introduc- 
tion to any particular philosophical system, or to the history of various systems, 
but to the study of philosophy itself.’’ With this pedagogical intent the author 
proceeds in his introduction to define philosophy. From the analysis of its con- 
cept, etymologically and historically, he arrives at his own definition of 
er as ‘‘a rational inquiry into ultimate principles” or, more objectively, 

‘‘the rational system ot fundamental principles.’’ The definition indicates the 
ane and, to a certain extent, the method of philosophy. 

The treatise is devoted to two main questions : (1) The relation of philosophy 
to other subjects and (2) its divisions and the true order of their study. Under 
the first head Dr. Stuckenberg considers the relations of philosophy to religion, 
natural science, and psychology. Philosophy and religion cannot afford either 
to quarrel or to ignore each other, They are like two intersecting circles hav- 
ing part of their content incommon. Religion views this content through the 
organ of faith, philosophy through the organ of reason. Hence arises misunder- 
standing and open hostility. But each needs the services of the other. ‘“‘A 
religion that ignores philosophy isin constant danger of superstition and fanati- 
cism, while an exclusive philosophy attempts to compress the whole of life into 
logical formulas, at which the heart rebels.’’ Philosophy cannot afford to ignore 
religion. It might as well attempt to ignore science. It must approach re-* 
ligion as it would approach any other body of facts, not to refute or explain 
away, but to investigate and understand. On the other hand, it is to the interest 
of religion to have its phenomena rationally explained—z.¢., interpreted to the 
intellect, so far as this may be possible. Only philosophy in attempting this 
rational function must not assume, as rationalism does, that religion may not 
contain any elements which cannot be rationally explained. Faith may right- 
fully hold as true what reason could neither discover nor demonstrate, The true 
function of reason in matters of faith is to require that faith shall be rational— 
z.é., that its beliefs shall not be self-contradictory or inconsistent with the 
fundamental laws of mind. Dr. Stuckenberg’s treatment of this delicate sub- 
ject is characterized by great moderation and good judgment, and ought to con- 
tribute toward removing some of the misunderstandings which are liable to 
strain the relations between philosophy and religion. 

There ought not, Dr. Stuckenberg thinks, and quotes the opinions of the 
greatest scientists as well as the greatest philosophers in favor of his view, to be 
any hostility between philosophy and natural science. The true relation is one 
of co-operation. Each has its own sphere, and each needs the other. The 
processes of natural science are confined to the discovery, classification, and 
interpretation of facts and phenomena, These processes lead to laws which 
are in turn brought to the test of facts and observation. But beyond the scien- 
tific horizon there are certain fundamental concepts and principles which all 
science assumes without criticism. Examples of these are the axioms of mathe- 
matics, the principles of causality, identity, and contradiction, and such concepts 
as space, time, motion, change, substance, etc. It is the special business of 
philosophy in its relation to science to investigate and, so far as possible, to 
rationally explain these assumptions. 
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Finally the author considers the relation of philosophy to psychology. In this 
connection many interesting and valuable observations are made on the scope 
and method of psychology. which must be passed over in this notice. If we dis- 
tinguish between rational and empirical psychology, the former constitutes a 
branch of philosophy. It is only with reference to empirical psychology that the 
question of relation needs to be considered. Psychology, meaning empirical, 
may be called *‘ a natural history of the mind.’’ ‘* Logic seeks the laws neces- 
sary to discover truth, Psychology inquires into the rational processes of the 
mind. Logic is, therefore, normative, while psychology is historical and de- 
scriptive.’’ What, then, is the relation of philosophy to psychology? Dr. 
Stuckenberg regards the attempt of English philosophy to absorb philosophy into 
psychology as a mistake. ‘‘ In discovering what transpires in the mind and in 
reducing this to laws, psychology does not give the philosophy of the mind.’’ 
It uses the same assumptions and in substantially the same way as any other 
science. ‘‘In order to discover the norms of thought, feeling, and volition, 
we must ascend from the phenomenal to the rational.’’” But psychology, owing 
to the fact that its object is the mind and its contents, bears a closer relation to 
philosophy than any other science, Its study is, therefore, the best preparation 
for entrance upon the problems of philosophy. ‘* Psychology is the door to phi- 
losophy.”’ 

In the second part of his book Dr. Stuckenberg considers the divisions of phi- 
losophy and the rational order of their study. He rejects the classification, which 
has come down from ancient times, into theoretical and practical, because all phi- 
losophy is theoretical and because such a division encourages the false notion 
that the theoretical is not practical, whereas it may be intensely practical and 
the basis of all conduct. None of the historical schemes are satisfactory, and 
as the attempt to reach any absolute criterion must, in the author’s opinion, be 
given up, he decides that ‘‘ under the circumstances we can only take the defini- 

*tion and let that determine the division, the aim being to discover by synthesis 
rather than by analysis the component parts.’’ Now, in view of the definition 
previously given, two questions arise : (1) What exists ? (2) What is my relation 
to existence ? The first question gives rise to the problems of being and the 
science of Metaphysics. The second has three branches, embracing our intel- 
lectual, emotional, and volitional relations to what exists, and giving rise, there- 
fore, to oetics, or the theory of knowledge, including Logic; 4sthetics, or the 
theory of the emotions, more specifically the theory of the beautiful ; and E7¢/zcs, 
or the theory of duty. The historical and logical importance of the theory of 
knowledge, however, makes it advisable, in the author's opinion, to reverse the 
order of the first two subjects and to place Noetics before Metaphysics. For 
pedagogical purposes, however, a different arrangement will be more advan- 
tageous. Taking Psychology as a necessary propedeutic, the student will per- 
haps most fully and intelligently master his subject by pursuing Noetics, Aisthe- 
tics, Ethics, and Metaphysics in the order named. Along with the content of 
each discipline its history may be studied with advantage, but a general course 
in the history of philosophy belongs naturally to the last stages of a philosophical 
education. 

The volume closes with’a very judicious and helpful chapter on the spirit and 
method of the study of philosophy. 

There can be no question as to the necessity of such a treatise on philosophi- 
cal pedagogic as Dr. Stuckenberg has written, Whatever differences of opinion 
may exist respecting the details of the volume, its general conception and ex- 
ecution merit nothing but praise. The beginner in philosophy especially will find 
it a wise and trustworthy guide. The spirit that pervades the volume is admi- 
rable. It is at once judicious, catholic, and sweet-tempered. To treat philosophy 
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from the pedagogical standpoint, without writing a treatise on philosophy or un- 
necessarily obtruding one’s own philosophical prepossessions, is a task requiring 
rare discrimination, self-restraint, and good sense. Dr. Stuckenberg acquits 
himself of this critical task in a very creditable manner, and his book will be as 
helpful as a guide through the perplexing labyrinths of philosophical studies as 
it is fine in spirit and execution. Every teacher of philosophy should have it on 
his table, and no earnest student of philosophy can afford to be without it. 
ALEXANDER T, ORMOND. 





VI—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHARLES DARWIN. By his son, FRANCIS DARWIN. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1887. 2 vols., pp. 558 and 562. 


Charles Darwin, being the son of a successful medical practitioner in Shrews- 
bury, had his first experience of college at Edinburgh, where he sought to learn 
his father’s profession. But he could not stand the ordeal of the dissecting- 
room, and he did not enjoy getting up before breakfast to hear tedious lectures 
about the properties of drugs. He therefore changed his plans, and on his 
father’s suggestion he went to Cambridge University, in England, with a view 
to the Church. It was more for the sake of an easy, respectable profession than 
from any special zeal that he made this choice; but he was at that timea 
believer in the Scripture, and after reading Pearson on the Creed he thought 
that he could conscientiously comply with the conditions requisite for ordination. 

Two circumstances combined to mar his education—the discovery that he 
was to inherit wealth, and that therefore he need not work, and the incompati- 
bility of the English university-course with his tastes. By the help of his tutor 
he learned some Latin and Greek, and he mastered Paley’s Natural Theology 
(which he very much enjoyed) ; and with this preparation he passed respectably 
for his degree. But this was only a fragment of an education. His verdicton - 
it in his old age was: ‘‘I consider that all I have learned of any value has been 
self-taught. My education was restrictive of observation, being almost exclu- 
sively classical.’’ Though of a philosophical spirit, and engaged in philosophizing 
all his lifetime, he had learned nothing of philosophy excepting Paley. He heard 
just enough of lectures on science to lead him to hate geology, the science in 
which he subsequently earned his laurels, He never heard of the evidences of 
the Scriptures, though in youth he accepted, and in later years he rejected them 
with equal unreason. As with all self-taught men, his education was partial - 
and one-sided, and he suffered from this fault to the end. The redeeming point 
was that he remembered his weakness, and rejected all attempts to drag him 
into discussions about ‘religion, for which he said he was incompetent. 

While at Cambridge he gave his off-time to beetle-hunting, and this sent him 
. on rambles through the country, in the course of which he found pleasure in 

observing the structure of the rocks. He also secured the friendship of Pro- 
fessor Henslow, who encouraged his scientific pursuits. Thus it came that when 
the Government ship Aeag/e was fitting up for an expedition to survey Terra del 
Fuego, Henslow recommended him to Captain Fitzroy as naturalist for the 
expedition. His father’s objections to the project were overcome by the inter- 
vention of his uncle, Josiah Wedgwood, and he set sail in his twenty-third year 
on a voyage which lasted from 1831 to 1836, to part of Brazil, Patagonia, and 
adjoining islands, Chili, the Galapagos Isles, and thence over the Pacific to 
Tahiti, New Zealand, and Sydney, and home by the Cape. This expedition 
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superseded his plans for the Church, and enabled him to make collections and 
take observations which furnished materials for study and for writing during 
the rest of his life. On his arrival in South America his skill as an observer 
soon asserted itself. In his own opinion his chief power consisted in his noticing 
small points which would escape others. But he had also singular skill in cor- 
relating facts and applying them to the elucidation of problems, and marvellous 
tenacity in keeping a problem in view for many years, and in bringing his read- 
ing and observations and reflections all to bear on its solution. 

On the western coast of South America he found evidence of the recent 
upheaval of the land from the ocean, at successive stages, with intervals of rest. 
He lets out the secret in an autobiography which he wrote, that his theory of 
coral islands was completely marked out in his mind while in South America, 
long before he saw acoral island. That theory, though for a time accepted, 
was never thoroughly verified, and may be now held to be on itstrial. It is 
important to see that it was a case of deductive reasoning (a system which he 
disliked in Herbert Spencer and Bastian). It is a fine specimen of both the 
strength and the weakness of his method. 

On his return to England, and after disposing of his collections, and having 
married his cousin, Emma Wedgwood, he settled in London ; but finding that 
his health was suffering, and that he could not stand the wear of city life, he 
purchased a house at Down in Surrey, where the rest of his days were spent in 
great quiet. He had frequent attacks of sickness and had to avoid excitement, 
so that he rarely left home except to see his brother in the city, or for visits to 
sanitary resorts or the seaside, in search after health. His intervals between 
attacks were spent in the preparation of his books, the success of which with 
the public was asurprise to him. First came his Narrative of the Voyage (1839), 
then his account of Coral Reefs (1842), and then, with an interruption of some 
years in preparing a valuable work on Barnacles, he devoted twenty years to 
the preparation of his great book on species. The problem of the origin of 
species had haunted his mind ever since he visited the Galapagos Isles, and 
he read long files of scientific proceedings and magazines, consulted with 
specialists in science and with stock-breeders and pigeon-fanciers, made out 
enough German to be able to understand works in that language, and took 
notes of everything that seemed to bear on the subject. Before his work was 
finished the publication of his theory was precipitated by a paper from A. R. 
Wallace, then in the Malay Archipelago, urging the same views which Darwin 
had been led to adopt. The views of both were jointly published, but attracted 
little attention, till Darwin himself gave a more complete abstract of his notes 
in his book (Zhe Origin of Species by Natural Selection, 1859). Sequels to it 
appeared in the Varzation of Animals and Plants under Domestication (1868) 
and the Descent of Man and Sexual Selection (1871). Several other works, 
most of them botanical, and one on Earth-worms, were the result of after-hour 
work, as a relief from the strain of his philosophical labors. His methods of con- 
ducting these investigations were exceedingly rude, and he knew no botany what- 
ever except what he picked up forthe occasion. But this was an advantage, as it 
saved him from falling into the ruts of laboratory methods ; he was compelled to 
force an entrance into the secrets of nature by new ways ; he was grand in his skill 
of interpreting what he saw, was particularly careful to note departures from 
the results anticipated, and issued a series of books which he deemed of small 
value, but any one of which would establish the scientific reputation of an 
ordinary man. He sometimes blundered in his explanations, and was afterward 
ready enough to own-up to his errors, He was free from jealousy of others, and 
the conduct of Wallace and Darwin in freely giving to each other the honor of 
having discovered natural selection was creditable to them both. He found that 
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long ago the same theory had been published, first in 1813 by Wells (of Dew 
fame), and afterward in 1831 by a man named Matthews. His own service was 
that he made the theory a means of marshalling together an array of scientific 
lore which had never previously been put in so attractive a form. 

The starm of opposition which greeted the appearance of the Origzn was due 
to scientific men, who felt themselves challenged to defend or repudiate the state- 
ments and publications of their lifetime ; and the clergy, then as always, took 
their cue from the scientists. It was also rashly assumed that somehow evolution 
was inconsistent with Scripture, although the Bible never tells us whether new 
species originated slowly or rapidly ; and while nobody holds that species were 
immediately created out of nothing, the Bible fails to inform us whether the 
matter from which they were produced had been hitherto in a mineral condition 
or in a state of organization. . It is unfortunate that the issue is often represented 
to be creation or evolution, instead of being creation dy or independently of evo- 
lution. The next work of Darwin, on the Descent of Man, was a specimen of 
less careful induction, the facts being merely collated from others, and not 
always correctly stated, as Mivart has demonstrated. And the argument is 
incomplete, as the verifications are not forthcoming. It is mainly a deduction 
from the general theory of evolution. Believers in this theory are well aware 
that at the best* it is only an empirical law of nature, and hence deductions 
from it cannot be relied on. If we admit evolution to be established, it is still 
permissible to suppose that the process may sometimes be expedited ; and the 
question would arise whether the origin of a creature who was to be in God’s 
image may not have come (either naturally, under the direction of Providence, 
or miraculously), not independently of natural causation, but by accelerated 
causation, and whether this view does not best harmonize with the absence of 
any traces of an infra~-human race, 

He did not regard his theory as opposed to religion. In 1860 he writes to Asa 
Gray (who always sought to influence him for good): ‘‘1 had no intention to 
write atheistically. But I own that I cannot see as clearly as othersdo.... I 
am inclined to look at everything as resulting from designed laws, with the 
details left to the working of what we call chance.’’ In his opinion, the theory 
was not more irreligious than Newton's theory of gravitation. ‘‘I dare say,” 
he writes, ‘‘ that when'thunder and lightning were first proved to be due to 
secondary causes, some regretted to give up the idea that each flash was caused 
by the direct hand of God.’’ In his books he is reticent about his own religious 
views ; but in some of his letters he speaks more freely. To J. Fordyce he writes 
(1879): ** I may state that my judgment often fluctuates. I have never been an 
atheist in denying the existence of God. I think that generally (and more and 
more as I grow older), but not always, an agnostic would be the more correct 
description of my state of mind.’’ He is pleased with Asa Gray’s advocacy of 
Teleology, and admits to the Duke of Argyle that he sees force in the argument 
for design. But while he oscillated—as many scientific men do—between Theism 
and Agnosticism, the influence of his view of species seems, on the whole, to 
have led him farther away from Theism. He deemed men’s views on such sub- 
jects of small moment, because of their supposed descent from lower animals, 
** What weight should be given to the convictions of a monkey’s mind, if it has 
convictions ?’’ was his query. Having abandoned faith in revelation,.he had 
only vague generalities-to show him the way. 

The result of this was that his career, though brilliant in its scientific bearings, 
was gloomy. His brother, his pet daughter, one friend after another died, and 
he felt the losses ; he saw himself in weariness coming to the close ; but no hope 
of a world beyond was ever hinted at. On the other hand, he had some fine 
elements of character, Though his letters are disfigured with expletives which 
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ought never to come from the lips or pen of a gentleman, they have nothing dis- 
respectful about the Divine Being. He admires Robert Brown’s fidelity in going 
to read to a sick pensioned domestic. He quarrelled with Captain Fitzroy and 
nearly quarrelled with Lyell because they were not outspoken against slavery. 
‘*T would not be a Tory,”’ he says, ‘‘ if it was merely on account of their cold 
hearts about that scandal of the Christian nations, slavery.’’ He was anxious to 
protect the lower animals and children from cruelty. He helped the poor in the 
village of Down: by serving as a treasurer of a coal club and otherwise. He 
encouraged his clergyman by kind words and acts, and by liberal contributions 
for good objects. Most wonderful of all, he aided Christian missions for the 
sake of the good they were doing. After his voyage he wrote of Tahiti: ‘‘ It is, 
moreover, admirable to behold what the missionaries both here and at New 
Zealand have effected. I firmly believe that they are good men working for the 
sake of a good cause.’’ When his friend, Admiral Sulivan (who had been a 
companion in the Beagle voyage), informed him of the project of sending mis- 
sionaries to the Fuegians, he said it was useless to send them to such savages, 
probably the lowest of the human race. But afterward (in 1870) he wrote to tell 
Sulivan that the news of the success of the missionary among them was wonder- 
ful. ‘‘ It is most wonderful and shames me, as I always prophesied utter failure. 
It is a grand success ;’’ and he asked to be made a member of the missionary 
society, enclosing £5 as acontribution. He ever afterward continued to support 
it, and often expressed his satisfaction with its reports. In 1880 he writes: ‘‘I 
have often said that the progress of Japan was the greatest wonder in the world ; 
but I declare that the progress of the Fuegians is almost equally wonderful.”’ 
And in his retrospect of his own life he says: ‘‘I feel no remorse for having 
committed any great sin, but have often regretted that I have not done more 
direct good to my fellow-men.”’ 

Huxley’s chapter as to the reception of the book on the Ordgin of Speczes is a 
remarkable contribution to the biography, all the more because Huxley himself, 
now an old man, takes the opportunity of placing his views about religion per- 
manently on record. He says, in substance, as follows: Creation as ordinarily 
meant seemed to me aways conceivable. The so-called a priori arguments 
against Theism seemed to me false. I only wanted evidence on it. Some who 
had favored a kind of evolution had no effect on me; as the arguments of Her- 
bert Spencer. Zhe Vestiges of Creation irritated me by its prodigious igno- 
rance and unscientific spirit. Lamarck’s great work was half obsolete, half 
erroneous, and was inapplicable to plants. Darwin's view has been charged as 
destructive of Teleology ; but while it does abolish the coarser forms of Teleology, 
it reconciles Teleology and Morphology. The teleological and the mechanical 
views of nature are not mutually exclusive. Paley saw this when he said that 
things may be the product of trains of mechanical dispositions fixed beforehand 
by intelligent appointment and kept in action by a power at the centre ; thus 
Paley proleptically accepted evolution. Evolution is neither atheistic nor 
theistic any more than the First Book of Euclid is one or the other. Physical 
science has created no difficulty in theological science. The theological equiva- 
lent of the scientific conception of order is Providence ; and the doctrine of 
determinism follows as surely from the attributes of foreknowledge assumed by 
the theologians as from the universality of natural causation assumed by the 
man of science. On these sentiments of Mr. Huxley we have only to say that 
we think they agree with the nineteenth Psalm, which cites the sun, moon, and 
stars, and the succession of day and night—all now conceded to be subject to 
mechanical laws of nature—as declaring the glory of.God. 

Charles Darwin was born at Shrewsbury in 1809, died at Down in 1882, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, close to Sir Isaac Newton. 


G. MACLOSKIE. 
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THE LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB. Newly arranged with Additions. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by ALFRED AINGER. Two vols., I12mo, pp. 
343, 377. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1888. 


The fifty years that have passed since Sergeant Talfourd first published his 
Letters of Charles Lamb, with a Sketch of his Life, have gathered up a very 
choice collection. They have come in singly and in groups, from their wide dis- 
persion, at the call of friendship and admiration, and have now at length passed 
under an editorial supervision than which nothing more appreciative and judi- 
cious could be desired. They tell their own autobiographical story concerning the 
author and his rare relationships, and with the help of the ninety pages of notes, 
explanatory and illustrative, which Canon Ainger has added, they give us a rich 
store of information in regard to his correspondents, a rare group of representa- 
tive men. Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth, Bernard Barton, Hazlitt, Godwin, 
Hood, Leigh Hunt, Landor, Talfourd, Barry Cornwall, Rogers, were only his 
chief correspondents among the sixty or seventy who contribute to the material 
of these volumes. With great diligence and caretulness the editor has sought 
out and supplied an interpretation of all that most needed such elucidation. It 
should, of course, be borne in mind that this is only another instalment—and a 
most important and delightful instalment it is—of the editor’s admirable contri- 
butions to our knowledge of Lamb and his writings. These letters represent his 
intimacy of nearly forty years with the men and women to whom they were ad- 
dressed on all the occasions to which they belong, and in all the moods which 
they reflect. There is little need that anything more should be done than Canon 
Ainger has here accomplished ; and very little possibility that a more complete 
and admirable presentation should be made of that which in so many ways de- 
serves so well, CHARLES A. AIKEN. 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1886. LECTURES ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY CELTIC HEATHENDOM. By JOHN Ruys, 


ETC. 8vo, pp. 708. London: Williams & Norgate, 1888; New York: 
Scribner & Welford. 


Of the ten volumes of Hibbert Lectures that have thus far been issued, this is 
in the first place the most portly, its ample proportions bearing witness to the 
wish of the learned lecturer to make the presentation of his subject, to scholars 
interested in his theme, far more complete than was possible in the oral delivery 
of his course. One lecture in the expanded form in which it here appears fills 
two hundred pages. The slight delay which has occurred in the publication of 
the volume, and which gives it to the public after the course of the next succeed- 
ing year, is abundantly justified by its more perfect elaboration. We conclude 
also, that only a small fraction of the wealth of philological learning which ap- 
pears most appropriately in the published volume could have been brought to 
view in the lectures as originally delivered. Specimens and hints of the studies 
by which the author had been brought to his conclusions would be all that would 
be appropriate even before the select and learned audience which greeted him in 
London and Oxford. 

As we look beneath the form to the subject of the volume as compared with its 
predecessors in the Hibbert series, we mark the new and less familiar field which 
it opens so richly and instructively before us. Nearly all its predecessors have 
treated of subjects of which most of those who are at all interested in their com- 
mon and general subject, may oe assumed to know somewhat more than of the 
religion of the Celts. Great as the progress of Celtic studies has been within the 
last forty years, they engage few beside the specialists. Most of us must confess 
ourselves to occupy here a place among the less advanced pupils of our masters 
in the Science of Comparative Philology and Religion. The number of experts 
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in Assyriology and Egyptology, for example, who are entitled to a judgment of 
their own on the finer critical and philological suggestions and conclusions of 
Renouf and Sayce is small enough; but there are fewer who have already a 
knowledge of their own in regard to the meaning of the names in the Celtic 
Pantheon, and the conceptions that lie beneath them. 

That Professor Rhys appreciates this fact is very aptly suggested in this sentence 
of his Preface: ‘* Of course it is not pretended that anything connected with re- 
ligion among the Celts—or among the Teutons, if it comes to that—could vie in 
popularity with the pedigree of the last idol unearthed in the East, or even with 
the discovery of a new way of spelling Nebuchadnezzar’s name.’’ And yet how 
much nearer of kin these old Celts are to most of us! As we look within the 
general subject to the substance of our volume, we find that the author very 
naturally starts with the Gaulish Pantheon. The little that we learned in boy- 
hood from our Czesars in regard to the faith and worship of the Gauls is inter- 
preted to us and expanded before us in the hundred pages and more of the first 
lecture. The greater divinities of the Celts, we are not surprised to be assured, 
were undoubtedly Aryan. We need be no more surprised to find that ‘‘ the 
motley mob of lesser gods and goddesses’’ wait for further studies of ethnologists, 
archeologists, and historians to determine which of them were Aryan, and 
which belonged to the more ancient peoples and faiths of Western Europe. The 
other lectures of the course deal with the divinities, demons, and heroes of ‘‘ the 
insular Celts.’’ They treat of the Zeus of these Celts, of the Culture Hero, and 
the Sun Hero at great length, and more briefly of all that belong beside to the 
Celtic mythography. The volume will probably attract fewer readers than some 
of its predecessors ; the few will find it rich in instructiveness. The constant 
references that are made to the more familiar names and systems of Teutonic, 
Greek, and Roman, and Indian peoples will serve not only the specific purposes 
of this volume, but the wider ends of the Hibbert series. 

CHARLES A. AIKEN. 


ASSYRISCHES WORTERBUCH zur gesamten bisher verdffentlichten Keilschrift- 
literatur, unter Beriicksichtigung zahlreicher unverdffentlichter Texte. Von 
Dr. FRIEDRICH DELITZSCH. Erste u. Zweite Lieferung. Pp. 1-328. Leip- 
zig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1887-88. 


HANDBUCHER DER ALTEN GESCHICHTE. I. BABYLONISCH-ASSYRISCHE GE- 
SCHICHTE. Von C. P. TIELE, 2. Teil. Pp. vi., 285-647. Gotha: F. A. 
Perthes, 1888. 


ALLGEMEINE GESCHICHTE IN EINZELDARSTELLUNGEN. Herausgegeben von 
WILHELM ONCKEN. Abtheilung 133. GESCHICHTE BABYLONIENS-ASSYRI- 
ENS. Von FRITZ HOMMEL, Pp. 321-480. Berlin : G. Grote, 1887. 


LECTURES ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE 
RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT BABYLONIANS. By A. H.Sayce, (Hibbert Lec- 
tures, 1887.) Pp. viii., 558. London: Williams & Norgate, 1887. 


TABLEAU COMPARE DES ECRITURES BABYLONIENNE ET ASSYRIENNE AR- 
CHAIQUES ET MODERNES, avec classement des signes d’aprés leur forme ar- 
chaique. Par A. AMIAUD et. L. MECHINEAU, S.J. Pp. xvi., 148. Paris: 
Ernest Leroux, 1887. 


A CLASSIFIED LIST OF ALL SIMPLE AND COMPOUND CUNEIFORM IDEOGRAPHS 
occurring in the Texts hitherto published, with their Assyro-Babylonian 
Equivalents, Phonetic Values, etc. Compiled by RUDOLPH E, BRUNNOwW, 
Dr. Phil. Pp. 1-200. Leyden: E. J. Brill, 1887. 
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BABYLONISCHE TEXTE. INSCHRIFTEN VON NABONIDUS, KONIG VON BABYLON. 
Von den Thontafeln des Britischen Museums copirt u. autographirt von J. 
N. STRASSMAIER, S.J. Hefte I. u. II. Pp. 1-320. Leipzig: E. Pfeiffer, 1887. 


Die KEILSCHRIFTTEXTE ASURBANIPALS, KGNIGS VON ASSYRIEN. Nach dem 
selbst in London copirten Grundtext mit Transcription, Uebersetzung, Kom- 
mentar u. Vollstandigem Glossar. Von SAMUEL ALDEN SMITH. Hefte I. 


u. II. Pp. 131,99. (Hefte Il, with 23 pp. of cuneif. text, in addition.) Leipzig : 
E. Pfeiffer, 1887. 


MISCELLANEOUS ASSYRIAN TEXTS of the British Museum, with Textual Notes. 
By SAMUEL ALDEN SMITH. Pp. viii., 16, and 28 (cuneif, texts). Leipzig: E. 
Pfeiffer, 1887. 


CYLINDER A OF THE ESARHADDON INSCRIPTIONS. Part of a Dissertation pre- 
sented to the Philosophical Faculty, University of Leipzig, to obtain the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy. By ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER. Pp. iv., 35. 
New Haven: Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor, 1888. 


DIE BABYLONISCH-ASSYRISCHEN VORSTELLUNGEN VOM LEBEN NACH DEM 
TopE. Nach den Quellen mit Beriicksichtigung der alttestamentlichen Par- 
allelen dargestellt. Von Dr, ALFRED JEREMIAS. Pp. 126. Leipzig: J. C. 
Hinrichs, 1887. 


In this REVIEW for January, 1887 (pp. 187, sgg.), we noticed a number of re- 
cent works in Assyriology. No more since that time than before it has produc- 
tion in this field been restricted. The most important book of the last year, in 
many aspects, is Delitzsch’s Assyrian Dictionary. Two of the expected ten 
parts have appeared, covering three hundred and twenty-eight autographed 
pages, and bringing the work down to \~y1._ Immense labor has evidently gone 
to its production, and the author's position and attainments, while they do not 
set it above criticism, entitle it to great respect, especially as it is his clear design 
to make it a monumental work. He aims at exhaustiveness, citing all passages, 
except in the case of familiar particles and a few other words of constant use. 
On all grounds, then, it deserves a fuller consideration than we can give it here. 
We can call attention to only a few points. 

A priori we regret the undertaking of so elaborate a work at this stage of 
Assyrian studies. Not only is the material, although extensive, still incomplete, 
and much more in sight, though not yet available, but there are some funda- 
mental questions that ought to be settled, as the basis of such a work. Our re- 
gret is confirmed by the facts before us, It is most unfortunate—to take a single 
illustration—that what aims at being a standard lexicon should, after dallying in 
its first part with the question of a pre-Shemitic language in Babylonia, in the 
second openly declare an opinion on this important matter totally opposed to 
that of the vast majority of Assyriologists, including the soberest, steadiest, and 
most judicious. It is, to say the least, not quite respectful to his fellow-students 
for the author to present to them as the authoritative dictionary a huge and ex- 
pensive book which proceeds on an assumption they almost to a man consider 
false, merely referring them to an unpublished work for the grounds of this 
opinion. 

Passing this, however, there is much in the plan of the lexicon to commend. 
The stems are designated by Hebrew letters, in the usual way, and derivatives 
are arranged under their stems, as they should be. There is, of course, in many 
cases room for wide difference of opinion, but the plan is right. It is also an 
excellent thing to employ notes for the discussion of difficult or interesting points. 
We should have preferred to see these notes, in the case of long articles, at least, 
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placed at the foot of the page where the article begins, and if this had resulted 
in some condensation of the notes, that would have been only a gain. Indeed, 
one great defect of the work is that it is too much a storehouse of lexicographical 
matetials and too much a field for argument. If a large part of the material in 
the notes and of the cuneiform texts which are interspersed through the work 
had been published elsewhere, and merely referred to here, the book would have 
gained in effectiveness. The same holds true of some of the discussions. This 
criticism is not intended to include citations from unpublished texts in support 
of definitions, which torm a valuable part of the work. 

Cognate words in other Shemitic languages are frequently given. It is un- 
doubtedly a true principle to determine the meaning of Assyrian words and 
stems from the Assyrian itself, as far as this is possible. Perhaps the author 
has carried this principle too far, but this is an error which is sure to bring its 
own corrective in the discussions of scholars. Various hints in explanation of 
Hebrew words and phrases will be welcomed by Old Testament students. 

An examination of particular articles would give occasion for expressions now 
of agreement, now of strong dissent. We cannot here enter upon this. It is 
not out of place to remark, however, that in many cases a greater deliberateness 
of judgment and a more careful weighing of other opinions would have added 
to the solidity of the results. We are promised a kind of supplement to the 
lexicon, which shall give credit to the proper persons for the determination of 
meanings, etc., and represent the various opinions in cases of conflict. We fear 
that the author will not always be the gainer in this comparison of views. His 
decisions are sometimes hasty. 

While, however, this habit of over-confidence strengthens our wish that he had 
undertaken at this time a less ambitious task, we desire not to be classed among 
those critics of his work who have treated it with contempt or assailed it with 
heat and have not observed the just impersonality which every such case 
demands. 

The second and concluding part of Tiele’s Geschichte maintains the standard 
of the first. It is inevery way an admirable book, the work of a strong, learned, 
and balanced mind, It ends, where the author in the first part said it would, 
with the capture of Babylon by Cyrus. It seems like carelessness on the part of 
the publisher that the prospectus of the Series, printed on the cover, still an- 
nounces this history as extending to the time of Alexander the Great. We 
should be glad to have it go on, but the Persian conquest is the fitting conclu- 
sion. We take pleasure in repeating what was said in noticing Part I.: ‘* The 
book is not only the best existing history of Babylonia and Assyria, it is one of 
the very best histories of any ancient land or people.”’ 

Hommel takes a great stride in the third part of his Geschichte—from Gudi'a 
** ca, 3100 v. Chr.’’ to about B.c. 1000, This concludes the ‘‘ old Babylonian”’ 
history. He makes a beginning, also, with the Second Book—the history of 
Assyria. 

Professor Sayce’s Hibbert Lectures form the most systematic attempt thus far 
made to set forth the Babylonian religion, It is an extremely difficult task, com- 
plicated by the obscurities of mythological and religious texts, by the uncertain- 
ties of their dates, by the cloud still overhanging the connection between the 
Shemitic Babylonians and their non-Shemitic predecessors, by the variety of 
worship and usage in different cities, and by the theories which have already 
been woven by modern scholars. A good deal more detailed investigation of 
separate points is necessary before any substantia] agreement can be looked for 
in the niceties of interpretation. Meantime Professor Sayce has labored dili- 
gently and has produced an interesting book. He has his theories, of course, 
and sometimes he lets his imagination fly ; we miss the rigid self-control of 
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Tiele, for example, whose writings on the subject—last of all his brief condensed 
chapters relating to it in his Geschichte—are worthy of close study, but he knows 
how to make grave subjects attractive, and his suggestions are sometimes very. 
fruitful. Attention should be called to the Appendices, particularly the third, in 
which one hundred pages of translations from ceremonial and religious texts are 
given ; some of these are only provisional, but they give an insight into the 
nature of these texts better than has before been possible to the ordinary, intelli- 
gent reader. There is a very good index at the end of the book. 

The books which follow are, most of them, of such technical interest that in 
these pages they must be dismissed with few words, 

The publication of a comparative table of cuneiform signs, showing their 
historical development, by Amiaud and Méchineau, is a much-needed and very 
thoroughly executed one. It is based on the actual texts, and contains refer- 
ences for all the forms that in any way need it. It is autographed, and the 
whole work is marked by great neatness and care. It will be of immense value 
to students as well as to the historian of written signs. 

Briinnow's book, of which about a quarter has been published, is marked by 
like thoroughness, and will be of great service as a reference book. He gives 
the signs in their ordinary Assyrian form, and beneath each the ideographic 
usage of it in ‘the published texts. This, too, is finely autographed. 

Father Strassmaier is known as one of the best epigraphists among Assyrian 
scholars, and he is now devoting himself with unwearying patience to the pub- 
lication, in autograph, of the inscriptions of Nabonidus, the last Babylonian King, 
Accurate publication of texts is the first requisite to accurate knowledge of the 
language, literature, and history, and Strassmaier deserves hearty thanks for his 
persistent attention to this branch of the science. The two issues before us con- 
tain five hundred and forty inscriptions, dating from Nabonidus’s first eleven 
regnal years. 

Samuel Alden Smith is an American who has been diligently studying As- 
syrian for some time, and has done good service, particularly in calling attention 
to the mass of letters, reports, etc., among the cuneiform tablets of the British 
Museum and in his efforts at their decipherment. In his Juscription of Asur- 
banipal, of which two parts have appeared, he gives the Annals, with some 
other texts, especially letters and despatches. The work is all interesting, but 
not all parts are equally ripe for publication. There is evidence of haste and 
lack of consideration at times, The pages of comment and suggestion from fel 
low Assyriologists which are printed in the second part are an evidence of the 
author’s candor and zeal for true scholarship, but suggest ‘also that his work 
would have been better if it had matured a little longer. 

The same scholar’s Miscellaneous Assyrian Texts is in the interest of a 
sound basis for philological work, and therefore welcome. 

We are glad to receive Dr. Robert F. Harper’s Dissertation on an Esarhad- 
don Cylinder, and still more glad to know that he is about to publish Zhe Annals 
of Esarhaddon, a work which will be received with gratitude by cuneiform stu- 
dents. There is abundant evidence in the Dissertation that it will be executed 
with thoroughness and sound judgment. Dr. Harper is one of that coming gen- 
eration of Shemitic scholars on the possession of which America is to be con- 
gratulated. 

The last book on our list is one of more general interest. The conception of 
the future life among Babylonians and Assyrians is a fascinating but elusive sub- 
ject. Even the present author, Dr. Jeremias, has not been able to establish all 
his conclusions beyond doubt. But his treatise is strong and bright. He lays at 
its foundation ‘‘ The Descent of Ishtar,’’ with a new transliteration, translation, 
and commentary, passes on to chapters discussing ‘‘ Death and the Grave,”’ 
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‘*The Lower World,”’ ‘‘ The Fields of the Blessed,”’ and ‘‘ The Possibility of 
Being Set Free from the Lower World ’’—all based on the cuneiform texts—and 
ends with a consideration of the kindred ideas in the Old Testament. He has 
made a very suggestive treatise, and we commend it heartily to all interested in 
this most interesting of Assyriological topics. FRANCIS BROWN. 


We ask special attention also to the following works : 


Life of Amos A. Lawrence,.with Extracts from his Diary and Corre- 
spondence. By his son, William Lawrence. 12mo, pp. 289. (Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1888.) The memoir of this son recalls 
very pleasantly the memoir of the father, Amos Lawrence, who was one of 
the foremost American philanthropists of the last generation. For two gener- 
ations the Lawrence name has commanded a high place among those that 
the country delights to honor for public and private beneficence of an admirable 
quality and of large proportions. The subject of the memoir before us finds 
his most conspicuous public monument in the flourishing city of Kansas, which 
its citizens insisted on naming for him in commemoration of his timely and 
indefatigable effort in behalf of their territory inthe memorable conflict of 
1854-56. The chapters in this volume which recall the successive phases of 
that struggle, and Mr. Lawrence’s relation to them, will to some give the book 
its chief attraction and value. It is, however, in many other ways worthy of 
thoughtful perusal by all who can appreciate and profit by such an example of 
genial manliness, unsullied integrity, public spirit, open-handed and discrimi- 
nating charity, and catholic piety ——Zhe United States of Yesterday and of 
To-morrow. By William Barrows, D.D. 12mo, pp. 432. (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers, 1888.) Mr. Arnold would undoubtedly have classed this book, with 
Carnegie’s Zriumphant Democracy and Dr. Strong’s Our Country, as another 
American extravaganza. It contains much more ot history than either of them, 
and in this respect particularly embodies the result of broad and careful re- 
search. Its object is by no means the mere glorification of our great land. Re- 
ligious ends are always manifestly paramount with the author; and his book, 
while less powerful in its grouping and presentation of facts and more open to 
criticism in style than that of Dr. Strong, will in many ways supply a valuable 
complement to it.—— Woman, First and Last, and What She Has Done. By 
Mrs. E, J. Richmond. 2 vols., 12mo, pp. 271, 300. (New York: Phillips & 
Hunt, 1887).——TZ7he Loug Exile, and other stories for children. By Count 
Lyof N.- Tolstoi. Translated, etc. 1I2mo, pp. 363. (New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co.) This volume brings out a new side of the nature of the 
famous Russian—his interest in and his power of interesting children. These 
fresh, bright stories and fables, of which we have here a large variety, make up 
the least exceptionable volume that we have seen from his pen. They are well 
told and well translated, with just enough foreign flavor left to add to the 
relish. CHARLES A. AIKEN. 








